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TEXTILE PLANTS? 


READY FOR SUMMER HEAT? 


HEALTH EDUCATION HELPS 
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Here's an economical way to beat the heat. 


Mounts anywhere— 
disposable when empty— 
New M-S-A° 

Salt Tablet Dispenser 
contains 1000 tablets 


Supply your workers with salt tablets from new 
disposable M-S-A plastic dispensers. You can 
mount these attractive units anywhere and throw 
them away when empty. No cleaning. No refill- 
ing. No sanitary problems. 

There are 1000 high quality M-S-A salt tablets 
in each of these attractive green, high impact 
styrene dispensers. A twist of the white plastic 
knob dispenses one salt tablet at a time directly 
into the worker’s hand. No jamming. No broken 
tablets. 

The crisp, fresh appearance of the new M-S-A 
dispenser lends itself well to good plant house- 
keeping. 644” high, 334” wide, and 234” deep, 
it’s temperature resistant up to 200°F. Keyed 
aluminum plate insert makes wall mounting easy. 
And this dispenser is factory sealed to keep out 
dust and moisture. 

You have your choice of three types of M-S-A 
Salt Tablets. Dispensers are available filled with 
either plain sodium chloride tablets, or impreg- 
nated tablets, and enteric coated salt tablets that 
meet Federal specifications. 

Get in touch with the MSA man nearest you, 
or write us direct for further information. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


201 North Braddock Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


‘@ 
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DIPFERENGE BETWEEN 


Fire never gives you a second chance. Extinguishing 
PRO 1 Lif ’ S equipment must work the first time, every time. 
That’s why Ansul manufacturing people are so 


important to your fire protection program. Their rigid control of every manufacturing step is your assurance 
that Ansul fire extinguishing equipment is always ready for action. Write us. We'll be pleased to tell you 


more about Ansul fire extinguishing equipment and about our unique Fire Protection Service Plan. 


7) An SU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


PMENT / INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS / REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS / NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF “FREON” REFRIGERANTS 
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PERF'D SAND-TAN REVERSED CALF #1646 COOL, SAFE NYLON MESH & LEATHER #1644 


We put in extra stock on these shoes, every Spring. 

And every Summer, we have to disappoint some 

people on some styles that are sold out. To be sure 

you will have them when your men want them— 

plan your needs ahead; place your order now for 

delivery on any date desired. We’ll ship a few ie | > 
pairs for immediate display if you wish. You will i; mmMaus, l dw. 
not be billed until full shipment is wanted. 
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EDITORIAL 


Blueprint of the Future 


| og nese has taught us many things but it has not provided 
shock absorbers to ease our jet-propelled flight into the Age 
of Space, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell told the Tenth 
Anniversary President’s Conference on Occupational Safety. 

With the theme, “Safety Conserves Manpower—Manpower Builds 
the Future,” the Conference brought together 3,000 industrial, labor, 
and safety leaders in Washington, March 25-27. In formal addresses 
and in workshop discussions which comprised the three-day pro- 
gram, there were penetrating analyses of problems and well-planned 
presentations of preventive techniques. 

To safety men, Secretary Mitchell pointed out, the Age of Space 
has a truly revolutionary meaning. “Safety First” is no longer 
just a glib slogan; it has become a grim necessity. 

Under the stands in the University of Chicago’s Stagg Field in 
December 1942, a group of scientists demonstrated that atomic 
fission must be achieved safely or not at all. This demonstration 
ushered in “pre-planned research.” 

Our former methods of finding and removing hazards have be- 
come obsolete. Pre-planned safety research—creating experimen- 
tally the conditions to be expected in actual practice—must be the 
basis of future safety programs. In exploring the terrific forces of 
nature we cannot afford to have the first accident. 

But, Secretary Mitchell warns, we must not become so fasci- 
nated with the hazards of the future that we ignore those of the 
past, many of which still plague us. The Space Age will pile new 
hazards on familiar ones. 

Radiation is a controllable hazard. So far its applications have 
been accomplished with a high degree of safety. But widening 
uses of nuclear energy will challenge our ability to understand 
and practice the techniques of control. The same may be said of 
the new chemicals. 

Looking on a brighter side of the picture, automation promises 
a few gains, safety-wise. Machines will do more and more of the 
heavy, dangerous work. But how about the effect of monotony 
on the men at the dials? And will maintenance crews be exposed 
to greater hazards in servicing these complex installations? 

And perhaps the greatest enigma is man himself. How can he 
adjust himself to the faster tempos? How can engineering com- 
pensate for human limitations? Modern technology imposes risks 
that cannot be offset completely by improving behavior. Accelera- 
tion brings both physical and psychological problems. 

Complicated machines, higher speeds, and new technologies de- 
mand more technical and precise training for safety engineers, 
as well as for physicians, biologists, industrial hygienists, psychol- 
ogists, and operating men. The increasing skills needed at all 
levels will mean a greater investment in the individual and a 
correspondingly higher return on effective conservation measures. 

The breath-taking pace of this age has brought home to the 
public the need for safeguarding progress. The President’s Con- 
ference has brought together safety’s leaders and provided a blue- 
print for action. 
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AMF DEWALT DESIGN BREAKTHROUGH 


... puts new safety into 
production cutting! 


The new De WALT Imperial is designed with 
extra safety features to conform with new 
industry standards, Push-button power eleva- 

tion... power feeds...power brake...24 volts 
power circuit control... direct drive motor 
power and other innovations... help oper- 
ators turn out more micro-accurate work with 
confidence and safety. Write for brochure. 


DEWALT DIVISION 


American Machine & Foundry Company 
Dept. NSN 585 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Cutting Machine Tool 
fakes you into th 


new production era 


AW \Y £7! 
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THE SAFETY VALVE 


Nothing human is alien to me 


—TERENCE 





Scientists Are People 


THE POPULAR IDEA of scientists as squares and 
anti-social hermits is all wrong, a Du Pont execu- 
tive told the Tenth Annual Management Conference 
at Cornell University. After putting 2,400 Du Pont 
research men under the microscope, Samuel Lenher, 
a vice-president of the company, came up with some 
interesting facts about the “typical” American sci- 
entist. 

Summing it up, the scientist is a family man who 
takes a deep interest in religious, social, and civic 
affairs. He’s good company at a bridge game or on 
the golf course. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the 2,400 listed 
church as important in their activities. 

The scientist is a family man; 88 per cent of them 
are married. Average number of children is slightly 
more than 2, as compared with 1.5 for the average 
American family. 

He is interested in civic affairs; 37 per cent par- 
ticipate in 64 different community activities. 

He likes sports; 72 per cent engage actively in 42 
different sports. Golf is most popular, with bowling 
second. Tennis comes third. Fishing, softball, swim- 
ming, hunting, basketball, sailing, chess and other 
recreations have their devotees. 

Hobbies include gardening, bridge, dancing, 
organized reading, cooking, bird-watching, archae- 
ology, painting, telescope building, rocket design, 
music, sports cars, electronics, and chess. 

His job isn’t hazardous, thanks to modern safety 
practices. For all Du Pont laboratories, the injury 
frequency rate is 23 per cent lower than the over-all 
company rate (which is just about the lowest in the 
country). 

Another misconception is that the researcher is 
an underpaid drudge in a scientific sweatshop, while 
the company cashes in on his brains. Of course, Mr. 
Lenher admits, the company gets the benefit of 
work done on company time. But, if the discovery 
proves profitable, the inventor gets a fair cut. 

There’s another popular notion—that business 
suppresses inventions or keeps them in deep-freeze 
because development might hurt an existing busi- 
ness. To refute this, Mr. Lenher cites the example 
of nylon, which was placed on the market even 


6 


though it cut heavily into the company’s rayon sales. 
And Orlon and Dacron are now competing with 
nylon. 

And what’s more, the scientist is no mere cog in a 
machine. Mr. Lenher points out with pride that 43 
of Du Pont’s 118 top management men began as re- 
search scientists. 

So, it would seem, there is no good reason for any 
bright youngster with an inquiring mind and ability 
in math, physics, and chemistry to shy away from a 
career in science. There are opportunities for girls, 
too. 


Sounds Familiar, Doesn‘t It? 


Our youTH now love luxury. They have bad 
manners, contempt for authority, disrespect for 
older people. Children nowadays are tyrants. They 
no longer rise when their elders enter the room. 
They contradict their parents, chatter before com- 
pany, gobble their food, and tyrannize their teachers. 
—SocratTEs. 


Cardinal Sin 


WHEN You’RE dealing with human beings, imper- 
sonality ranks high among the cardinal sins. It’s at 
the bottom of many of industry’s problems, accord- 
ing to psyehiatrists and personnel counsellors. 


Even the least imaginative person likes to feel that 
he means more to the company than a lathe or 
work bench. But in too many plants the new worker 
goes through the employment routine the way ma- 
terial in process goes down the assembly line. A 
cold, impersonal attitude has probably caused more 
discontent and low morale than hard-boiled meth- 


ods. 


It isn’t easy to deal with humanity in bulk and 
still maintain a friendly interest in the individual. 
Anybody who can do it is a real asset to the com- 
pany. The foreman who is a friend as well as boss 
cultivates loyalty. So does the examining doctor 
who is more interested in helping a man get the 
right job than in screening out cases of hernia and 
poor eyesight. 

In dealing with human problems the medical de- 
partment holds a strategic position. The unofficial 
functions of the nurse or doctor can be no less im- 
portant than bandaging wounds or handing out 
aspirin. Many workers have come to regard the 
medical department as a friend at court. 

A listening ear and understanding heart have 
real therapeutic value. 


(Sita, Bil 
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Armed 


for your complete 





fire protection! 





These famous brands, consolidated under a single 
organization, comprise the most complete line of fire 
protection products and services ever offered. Repre- 
sentatives of each of these brands are armed with 
dependable equipment, application experience and pro- 
fessional services to guard you against every fire hazard. 
his high-quality, competitively-priced equipment in- 
cludes approved fire extinguishers; automatic sprinkler 
ystems; carbon dioxide, dry chemical and foam sys- 
tems; fire hose, nozzles and couplings; industrial and 
municipal fire alarm systems; and accessory fire depart- 
ment supplies including ladders, sirens, clothing, breath- 
ing apparatus, first aid kits, etc. 

Look for these famous brand names, sold through 
fire equipment specialty firms and leading industrial dis- 
tributors. Consult the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory under “Fire Protection Equipment” or write 
to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





BRANCHES 


ATLANTA DALLAS NEWARK ROCHESTER 
BALTIMORE DETROIT PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND HAMILTON, ONT. 


REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








CONSULTATION CORNER 





By L. ¢. Smith, Industrial Department, NSC 


Got a problem in accident prevention or occupational 


hygiene? Questions are answered by mail, a few of 


general interest being selected for publication here 


Color For Portable 
Flammable Liquid Containers 


Question. We have a problem 
relative to color designations for 
portable flammable liquid con- 
tainers. I have recently been as- 
signed the job of fire chief in our 
plant and I want to make certain 
the colors we are using are in con- 
formance with recognized nation- 
al color codes. 


Answer. Flammable liquids are 
divided into three classes by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion according to their flash 
points, as follows: 


Class I Liquid with flash point 
at or below 20 F, closed cup 
test. 

Class II Liquids with flash point 
above 20 F and at or below 
70 F, closed cup test. 


Class III Liquids with flash 
point above 70 F and below 
200 F, closed cup test. 


The American Standards Asso- 
ciation has a standard Safety 
Color Code for Marking Phys- 
ical Hazards and the Indentifica- 
tion of Certain Equipment in 
which the following statement ap- 
pears: “Safety cans or other port- 
able containers of flammable liq- 
uids having a flash point at or 
below 80 F (open cup tester), 
excluding shipping containers, 
shall be painted red with some 
additional visible identification 
either in the form of a yellow 
band around the can or the name 
of the contents conspicuously 
stenciled or painted on the can in 
yellow.” 

If a number of different flam- 
mable liquids are handled in one 
department of a plant, identify- 
ing the contents by distinct letter- 


ing would be more desirable to 
prevent mixing. Also it would be 
desirable to stencil the following 
information on all portable con- 
tainers for flammable liquids: 


1. For flammable liquids having a 
flash point 20 F or below: Dan- 
GER! — EXTREMELY FLAMMABLE — 
Keep Away From Heat, Sparks, 
And Open Flame. Keep Closed 
When Not In Use. 

2. For flammable liquids having a 
flash point of 20 to 80 F: Warn- 
ING! — FLAMMABLE — Keep Away 
From Heat, Sparks, and Open 
Flame. Keep Closed When Not 
In Use. 

. For flammable liquids having a 
flash point 80 to 150 F: Caution! 
—ComBusTIBLE—Keep Away 
From Heat and Open Flame. 
Keep Closed When Not In Use. 


Since these precautions are 
taken to prevent flammable liq- 
uids from being mixed, the con- 
tainers should be kept clean so 
that lettering and colors can be 
seen at all times. 








"And for twenty years of loyal service .. .” 


Hazards of Ozone 


Question. Can you provide us 
with information on the hazards 
of ozone? When is it safe to work 
on the blowers in an electrostatic 
precipitator? Is there a rapid 
method of detecting ozone con- 
centrations where there is a pos- 
sibility of some sulphur dioxide? 


Answer. The best information 
available on ozone indicates that 
it injures the lungs and that ex- 
posure to as little as 20 parts per 
million may be lethal within a 
few hours. The presence of small 
amounts of nitrogen dioxide will 
increase the toxicity of ozone but 
small amounts of other impurities 
normally present in ozone may or 
may not increase toxicity. 

Some idea of the toxic proper- 
ties of this chemical may be 
gained from the fact that the rec- 
ommended maximum acceptable 
concentration is set at 0.1 part 
per million. Ozone is a difficult 
gas to analyze since it is not easy 
to prepare known concentrations 
for instrument calibration. There 
are one or two makes of contin- 
uous ozone recorders on the mar- 
ket but these are expensive and 
require considerable technical 
ability to keep in operation. Pri- 
marily they are a continuous air- 
liquid contacting device and 
recording colorimeter. Their oper- 
ation is based on the liberation of 
iodine from a buffered, neutral 
potassium iodide solution by the 
oxidant. 

The Los Angeles County Air 
Pollution Control District uses a 
test for ozone whereby a stand- 
ardized rubber is exposed to the 
atmosphere. The rubber is placed 
under strain and the degree of 
cracking indicates the ozone con- 
centration. Time is a factor in this 
test and a calibration should be 
made with a known ozone concen- 
tration to accurately evaluate test 
results. If cracks appear within 
40 to 60 minutes the ozone con- 
centration is somewhere in the 
vicinity of 0.02 and 0.03 parts per 
million. 

It is possible that the above- 
mentioned test could be applied 
to your situation and you might 
wish to contact the Los Angeles 
Air Pollution District for further 


—To page 163 
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.for your eye safety dollars! 
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ROTECTION-PLUS 


Safety Eyewear 


Forced to wield an ever sharper, heavier hatchet 


on cost budgets? Driven, by principle as well 


as common sense, to provide your management 
and workers with more and better eye protec- 
tion for your money? It will pay you well to 
know about the demonstrable plus values of 
Bausch & Lomb PROTECTION-PLUS Safety Eye- 
wear. You get so much more for your eye safety 
dollars. To see samples, get full particulars, call 
or write the Bausch & Lomb supplier in your 


area. (See next page.) 


PROTECTION Everything about B&L Safety Eye- 
wear is designed for strength and durability. Frame 
components, Bal-SAFE impact-resistant lenses... are 
engineered for a margin of protection many times that 
required by the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


~ ECONOMY When you start to figure the evalu- 
ated cost of B&L Safety Eyewear you begin to discover 
its true economy: extreme durability, and unique 
flexibility by virtue of interchangeable parts, in appli- 
cation to a variety of job eye hazards. 

+ WORKER ACCEPTANCE The fact of high pop- 
ularity is evident when workers are exposed to B&L 
Safety Eyewear styling and comfort. The ophthalmic 
professions have long recognized Bausch & Lomb 
leadership in eyewear of the finest quality. 
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. Bausch & Lomb 


. Bausch & Lomb 

. Bausch & Lomb 

. Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
industrial Air Products 


Salem Bausch & Lomb 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem W. H. Price Safety Equipment 
Chambersburg Martin Safety 
Erie . ..». White-Haines Optical 
Harrisburg Bausch & Lomb 
Johnstown .. . Beitler-McKee Optical 
Lancaster Bausch & Lomb 
Berks Optical 
Berks Optical 
Berks Optical 
’ Philadelphia Optical 
Dehn Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
industrial Products 
Philadelphia Optical 
Beitler-McKee Optical 
Precision Optical 
White-Haines Optical 
Berks Optical 
Berks Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
Berks Optical 
Reading Optical 
Philadelphia Optical 
Berks Optical 
White-Haines Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 


Lebanon 
Lewistown ... 
Meadville .. 
Oil City . 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Reading 


Reading . 

Sunbury 

Uniontown 

Washington ...... 

Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport Freeman Optical 
Winchester Optical 

Bausch & Lomb 


Indianapolis White-Haines Optical 

Marion Rockford Optical Service 
White-Haines Optical 

Terre Haute White-Haines Optical 

1OWA 

Ames 

Cedar Rapids 


Clinton 


N. P. Benson Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


Des Moines 
lowa City 
Waterloo 


KANSAS 
Pittsburg 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
Lake Charles 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
MAINE 
Portiand 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Salisbury 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Bausch & Lomb 
Lynn Bausch & Lomb 
Quincy Bausch & Lomb 
Springfield Bausch & Lomb 
Worcester Bausch & Lomb 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Bay-City 
Detroit 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


White-Haines Optical 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


Bausch & Lomb 


Bausch & Lomb 
White-Haines Optical 
. Berks Optical 


White-Haines Optical 
White -Haines Optical 
White-Haines Optical 

Wallace Optical 
White-Haines Optical 
Escanaba N. P. Benson Optical 
Flint White-Haines Optical 
Grand Rapids .... White-Haines Optical 
Ironwood N. P. Benson Optical 
Saginaw White-Haines Optical 


oa 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenville 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen 

Huron 

Rapid City 

Sioux Falls 
TENNESSEE 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


N. P. Benson Optical 
N. P. Benson Optical 
N. P. Benson Optical 

Bausch & Lomb 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


TEXAS 
Amarilio 
Corpus Christi 


Bausch & Lomb 
Littlepage Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
Dal-Tex Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Dietz-McLean Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 


Western Optical 
Allied Distributing Corp. 
Western Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 


Salt Lake City 


Sait Lake City 


VERMONT 
Burlington 
White River Junction ... 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Harrisonburg 
Roanoke 
Winchester 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


for the name of your supplier of B&L Safety Eyewear... 


MINNESOTA 
AlbertLea ....... 


Minneapolis .......... Bausch & Lomb 
WN. P. Benson Optical 
N. P. Benson Optical 
N. P. Benson Optical 
St. Paul «+++» Bausch & Lomb 
Thief River Falls .. N. P. Benson Optical 
Winona ....... ... N. P. Benson Optical 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hattiesburg ..... «.... Bausch & Lomb 
Jackson Bausch & Lomb 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


New Ulm 
Rochester 


Bausch & Lomb 

0. H. Gerry Optical 

Bausch & Lomb 

Pulmosan Safety Equipment 


St. Louis 


MONTANA 
i N. P. Benson Optical 
Treasure State Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
N. P. Benson Optical 


Great Falls 
Kalispell 
Miles City 
NEBRASKA 
Fremont 
Grand Island 
Lincoln 
Omaha 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
NEW JERSEY 
Barrington Wilkie Optical 
East Orange E.H. Notte Safety Appliances 
Bausch & Lomb 
Safeguard industrial Equipment 
Standard Safety Equipment 
Vineland Optical 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


Western Optical 


Vineland 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Rosweil 

NEW YORK 
Albany 


Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 


Bausch & Lomb 
Kaiser-Fowler Optical 


Safety Eyewear! 


WASHINGTON 
Bausch & Lomb 
Safety & Supply Co. 
Bausch & Lomb 


Walla Walla Bausch & Lomb 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Huntington 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton 
Beloit 


White-Haines Optical 
White-Haines Optical 
White-Haines Optical 
White-Haines Optical 


Bausch & Lomb 

N. P. Benson Optical 
Rockford Optical Service 
N. P. Benson Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 

N. P. Benson Optical 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bausch & Lomb 
Victory Opticians 

N. P. Benson Optical 
N. P. Benson Optical 
N. P. Benson Optical 


Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 


La Crosse 
Madison 


Stevens Point .... 
Superior 

Wausau 

WYOMING 

Casper Bausch & Lomb 
Western Optical 
CANADA 
Montreal 
Toronto 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 


Bausch & Lomb 


Welding & Industrial Products 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 





THE SAFETY LIBRARY 





Books, pamphlets and periodicals of interest 


to safety men 


Compiled by Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Radioisotope Handling 


Safety Techniques for Radioactive 
Tracers, by J. D. Boursnell. Cambridge 
University Press, 32 E. Fifty-seventh 
St., New York 22. 68p. March, 1958. 
$1.75. 


Tuts Is A well written and 
easily understood book on the safe 
handling of radioisotopes in the 
laboratory. Applications discussed 
are primarily for the biological 
laboratory, but procedures are ap- 
plicable to many radioactive iso- 
tope handling problems. The text 
does not discuss remote control 
handling problems, and the pre- 
cautions listed do not apply for 
any open beta or gamma source 
with an activity level exceeding 
50 millicuries. 

The discussion of such problems 
as external radiation hazards, in- 
ternal radiation hazards, decon- 
tamination, waste disposal, clean- 
liness, and personal responsibility 
are very concise. Classifications 
are given for a number of radio- 
active isotopes on the basis of 
very high, high, moderate, and 
low toxicity. In addition to the 
maximum permissible concentra- 
tion values for air and water, 
maximum permissible amounts of 
each radioactive isotope have been 
calculated for a liquid volume of 
88 gallons of water and for the 
volume of air contained in a room 
approximately 18’ x 11’ x 9’. The 
88 gallons of water represent the 
average amount used per day, per 
research worker in three repre- 
sentative Cambridge laboratories 
during the past three years. 

The appendices contain infor- 
mation on protective equipment, 
laboratory equipment, maximum 
permissible concentration levels 
(surface contamination), and bio- 
logical waste. 

E. L. ALPAUGH 
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Fire Protection 

Fire Protection in Restaurants and 
Similar Establishments. Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1957. 
2p. 

Fire Prevention in Retail Fur- 
niture Stores. Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1957. 2 p. 

Simplified Water Supply Testing. 
For Fire Departments and Insurance 
Engineers. Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1958. 2nd 
edition. 29p. 

Tested Activities for Fire Preven- 
tion Committees. Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1957. 4th 
edition. 84p. 


Health 

Control of Silicosis in the Ver- 
mont Granite Industry. U. S. Public 
Health Services. 1957. 65p. Public 
Health Service Publication No. 557. 
40c. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Hospitals 

Accident Burden on Hospitals. 
Frank C. Dickinson and Leonard W. 
Martin, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10. 
1957. 28p. Bulletin 104. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

Safe Handling of Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas at Bulk Plants. Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
1958. 2p. 


Petroleum Industry 

Safety Color Code for Drilling 
Rigs. 6p. American Association of 
Oilwell Drilling Contractors, Re- 
serve Loan Life Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

Safety Color Code for Well Serv- 
icing. 6p. American Association of 
Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 321 In- 
suromedia Life Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Respiratory Devices 

Personal Protective Equipment— 
Respiratory Devices. Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York 38. 1958 revision. 


38 p. Chemical Hazards Information 
Series C-47. 


Tools 

Sparking Characteristics and 
Safety Hazards of Metallic Materials. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Technical Services, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1957. 2ip. PB 131131. 
$1.00. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Absenteeism 

“Absence from Work in Relation 
to Wage Level and Family Respon- 
sibility.” R. D. Shepherd and J. 
Walker. British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine. Jan. 1958. pp. 52-61. 


Aeronautics 

“Aviation Pathology—The Role of 
the Pathologist in Investigating Air- 
craft Accident Fatalities.” U. S. 
Armed Forces Medical Journal. 
Feb. 1958. pp. 207-223. 

“Foaming Runways for Crash 
Protection Firemen.” March, 1958. 
pp. 14-15. 


Air Pollution 

“Critical Evaluation of a Filter- 
Strip Smoke Sampler Used in Do- 
mestic Premises.” Roy J. Shephard 
and others. A.M.A. Archives of In- 
dustrial Health, March 1958. pp. 236- 
252. 


Chemicals 

“Toxicity and Mechanism of Ac- 
tion of Di-Syston.” Thomas J. Bom- 
binski and Kenneth P. Du Bois. 
A.M.A. Archives of Industrial 
Health. March 1958. pp. 192-199. 

“Toxicity of o-Dichlorobenzene.” 
R. L. Hollingsworth and others. 
A.M.A. Archives of Industrial 
Health. March 1958. pp. 180-187. 

“Toxic Properties of Some Dialkyl 
and Trialky Tin Salts.” J. M. Barnes 
and H. B. Stoner. British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine. Jan. 1958. pp. 
15-22. 


Construction 

“Safety Hazards in the Construc- 
tion Industry.” William L. Watson 
and George O. Hill. Illinois Labor 
Bulletin. Jan.-Feb. 1958. pp. 6-7. 


Dermatitis 

“Dermatology in Industrial Medi- 
cine. III. What are the Important 
Measures in Prevention of Industrial 
Dermatoses?” Joseph V. Klauder. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. 
March 1958. pp. 147-149. 

“Dermatoses in the Manufacturing 
of Glass Fiber.” William B. McKenna 
and others. British Journal of In- 
dustrial Medicine. Jan. 1958. pp.47- 
21. 

“An Oral Antigen Preparation in 
the Prevention of Poison Ivy Der- 





matitis—Results of 455 Cases of Ivy 
Sensitivity.” Elmer R. Gross. Indus- 
trial Medicine and Surgery. March 
1958. pp. 142-144. 


Electrical Industry 

“Safety and Performance Criteria 
for Nuclear Plants.” A. F. Ariery 
and E. P. Peabody. Electric Light 
and Power. Feb. 15, 1958. pp. 66-86. 


Eyes 

“Eye Service at Kodak.” Eileen 
Lindt. American Association of In- 
dustrial Nurses Journal. Feb. 1958. 
pp. 26-28. 

“Industrial Vision Programs and 
the Nurse.” Richard Feinberg. 
American Association of Industrial 
Nurses Journal. Feb. 1958. pp. 18-22. 


Fire Protection 

“New Classification for Portable 
Fire Extinguishers.” Firemen. March 
1958. pp. 8-10. 


Foundries 

“Heat Stress in Non-Ferrous 
Foundries.” D. Tasner. British 
Journal of Industrial Medicine. Jan. 
1958. pp. 38-40. 


Health 

“California Resolves Jurisdictional 
Problems in Occupational Health.” 
A.C. Blockman and Henry R. James. 
A.M.A. Archives of Industrial 
Health. March 1958. pp. 188-191. 

“Immunological Factors in the 
Pathogenesis of Hyaline Tissue of 
Silicosis.” E. C. Vigliani and B. 
Pernis. British Journal of Indus- 
trial Medicine. Jan. 1958. pp. 8-14. 

“Medical Department Layout and 
Design Section III.” William J. Ful- 
ton. Industrial Medicine and Sur- 
gery. March 1958. pp. 123-138. 

“The Organization of an Effective 
Safety Program—Role of the Medical 
Department.” Carl U. Dernehl. In- 
dustrial Medicine and Surgery. 
March 1958. pp. 145-146. 

“Pulmonary Disease Amongst 
Sisal Workers.” Hugh Scott, British 
Journal of Industrial Medicine. Jan. 
1958. pp. 23-37. 

“Some Clinical and Administrative 
Aspects of Industrial Health.” Ken- 
neth P. Duncan. British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine. Jan. 1958. pp. 
41-46. 

“The Treatment of Experimental 
Silicosis with Compound 48/80.” J. 
Marks and others. British Journal 
of Industrial Medicine. Jan. 1958. pp. 
1-7. 


Inspections 
“How Health and Safety Inspec- 


tions Are Made and Some of the 
Most Dangerous Hazards.” Anthony 
Sarley. Illinois Labor Bulletin. Jan.- 
Feb. 1958. pp. 10-13. 

“Identify and Eliminate Accident 
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Makers.” David B. Renegar. The 
Plant. March 1958. pp. 38-41. 


Mines 

“Auxiliary Fans at the Face.” R. 
W. Stahl. Coal Age. March 1958. 
pp. 106-108. 


Physical Examinations 

“The Periodic Evaluation of 
Health.” Norbert J. Roberts. Indus- 
trial Medicine and Surgery. March 
1958. pp. 153-158. 

“Physical Examinations for Ex- 
ecutives.” Leo Wade. A.M.A. 
Archives of Industrial Health. March 
1958. pp. 175-179. 


Radiation 

“Bronchogenic Carcinoma from 
Radioactive Barium Sulfate.” H. 
Cember and J. A. Watson. A.M.A. 
Archives of Industrial Health. March 
1958. pp. 230-235. 


Railroads 

“How to Liven Up a Safety Pro- 
gram.” Railway Age. Feb. 17, 1958. 
pp. 24-25. 


Switches 

“Electrical Switch Lockouts.” In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
March 1958. Part I. pp. 65a-66a. 


Woodworking 

“Modern Shaper Collar Practice 
Insures Operator Safety.” Robert H. 
Solem. Hitchcock’s Wood Working. 
March 1958. pp. 41-44. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
“Compensation Factor in Low 


Back Injuries.” Edward M. Krusen 
and Dorothy E. Ford. Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
March 8, 1958. pp. 1126-1133. 


ADDRESSES OF 
MAGAZINES MENTIONED 


Readers are asked to send their 
requests for copies of magazine ar- 
ticles to the publishers, rather than 
to the NSC Library, which is unable 
to fill such orders. 

A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Health, 
American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. 

American Association of Industrial 
Nurses Journal, 170 E. 6lst St., New 
York 21. 

British Journal of Industrial Medicine, 
British Medical Association House, 
Tavistock Square, London W.C. 1, Eng- 
land. 

Coal Age, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Electric Light and Power, Haywood 
Publishing Co., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 6. 

Firemen, National Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 

Hitchcock’s Wood Working, Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co., 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Il. 

Illinois Labor Bulletin, Illinois De- 
partment of Labor, 160 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society, 20th and 
Northampton Sts., Easton, Pa. 

Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 605 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Journal of the American Medical 
Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 

The Plant, Plant Publishing Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

Railway Age, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., Orange, Conn. 

U. S. Armed Forces Medical Journal, 
Armed Forces Medical Publication 
Agency, Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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STRENGTH | 


usssco Meta/ Frame SAT-|-SPECTACLE 


Box endpiece | 
lines up 
screw hole 


speeds 
lens changing 


A complete range of spectacles to fit everyone—S-7 shape in 4 
eye sizes, 5 bridge widths, spatula or cable temples, soft poly- 
ethylene or hard shell nose pads, with or without side shields. 


Available with Rx or Plano safety lenses. 
You'll like USSSCO’s personalized Rx service. 


Write 
for complete USSSCO Catalog , All equipment in the USSSCO line is designed, manufactured, and 
; sold direct to the user by United States Safety Service Company. usssCco 


Y Modern There's a trained, full-time USSSCO Sofety Service Engineer neor sy mee! ot nigneat 
CS you. See Yellow Pages, or write Kansas City. os 
UNITED STATES SAFETY SERVICE CO. a 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Div. A-5 1535 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


PARMELEE.,. LTo. . TORONTO MONTREAL 
Circle Item No. 6—Reader Service Card 


'N CANADA 
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COOL HEADS IN “HOT SPOTS” 
WON'T LET 


On jobs where the air is foul or hot, 
men can’t be blamed too much for 
letting up now and then. If you 
want to keep their efficiency and 
morale high, feed them better air. 


Employers have learned the value 
of putting Coppus Blowers and Ven- 
tilators on the job... in confined 
areas and near furnaces or hot proc- 
esses. The men work faster, do 
better work, work longer without 
fatigue — and appreciate the more 
comfortable working conditions. 


Give some thought now to the “‘hot 
spots” in your plant. There is a 


YOU DOWN 


Coppus Blower for practically any 
requirement — Cable Manhole and 
Tank Ventilators, Boiler Manhole 
Blowers and Exhausters, Heat 
Killers, Shiphold Ventilators, etc. 
The Coppus “Blue Ribbon’”’ is your 
assurance of design and construction 
planned for plenty of severe service. 
Check and mail the coupon for spe- 
cific information. Coppus Engineer- 
ing Corp., Worcester 2, Mass. Sales 
Offices in THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
Other “Blue Ribbon’”’ Products in 
BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATA- 
LOG, REFINERY CATALOG. 


“BLUE RIBBON’ PRODUCT 


SI SSS See So Cees soe ee ee ee eee Se ewes eee es ee cee eeeseesesessaer=r=esTs : 


COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP., 125 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER 2, MASS. 
Please send me information on the Blowers that clear the air for action. 

(CO general man cooling. 
(LJ around cracking stills. 
o exhausters, welding 


1 hmong en ae core, os on steam-heated rub- 


CO i2edereround cable < ”.] on boiler repsir jobs COMPANY...) 
COOLING: 
in aeroplane fusilages, 
o : omg vi soaters, peacoenem, 


at) wires and sheets. 


—— | LL ee es 
ies up canqnent 


0 ‘material io 
working or 
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WIRE FROM WASHINGTON 





By Harry N. Rosenfield 


Washington Counsel, National Safety Council 


President's Conference Studies 
Occupational Risks 


ru on by the Presi- 
\/ dent’s charge that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety,” 
the 10th anniversary President’s 
Conference on Occupational Safe- 
ty held a three-day conference in 
Washington. Its theme was 
“Safety Conserves Manpower... 
Manpower Builds the Future.” 

For the first time, this Con- 
ference recognized industrial med- 
icine and the mining and trans- 
portation industries. 

The Secretary of Labor said 
that “we have made tremendous 
progress in this country, but we 
still have a long way to go even 
in achieving control over the 
common hazards of today.” He 
warned that unless we improve 
“we can expect about a quarter 
of a million more disabling in- 
juries in 1965 than were suffered 
in 1957.” 

3enjamin F. Fairless, president 
of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, said that “operating 
management has the basic re- 
sponsibility for safety,” and that 
safety should not be an additional 
activity but should be integrated 
with production. He gave high 
praise to the National Safety 
Council as “one of the greatest 
organizations for safety in the 
world today.” 

Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric Company, 
stressed the principle that “vol- 
untary action makes a greater 
contribution than police action. . . 
the relative lack of progress in 
highway safety, as compared to 
spectacular progress in industrial 
safety, illustrates the relative in- 
adequacy of dependence on police 
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action as against voluntary action 
to achieve greater safety.” “The 
sound approach” .. . to achieving 
... “the goals of a safety pro- 
gram,” he said, “is based on em- 
phasizing the role of personal 
responsibility, not government or 
safety inspector responsibility.” 

George Meany, president of 
AFL-CIO said that “our progress 
has not kept abreast of known in- 
dustrial hazards.” He asked 
“Must Americans continue to 
make progress through tragedy?” 
He spoke of “the tecord of gov- 
ernment failure” and asked “Why 
hasn’t government—federal and 
state—contributed more effec- 
tively in the past toward progress 
in this area?” 

Mr. Meany said labor would 
press for legislation to create a 
Federal Accident Prevention Bu- 
reau to establish national safety 
standards through tripartite 
boards. Such standards would be 


enforced by requiring state labor 
departments to meet adequate 
federal standards for the receipt 
of federal funds. He promised 
labor’s cooperation in national 
and community programs for off- 
the-job and traffic safety, and 
stated that it was AFL-CIO policy 
to urge (1) all international and 
national unions to seek safety 
clauses in their collective bargain- 
ing contracts, and (2) affiliation 
with the National Safety Council. 

The Conference’s eight work- 
shops reported to the President 
over 40 recommendations or con- 
clusions, of which the following 
are selected samples: 


1. There is a great need for in- 
creased organized research dealing 
with human motivations in relation 
to safe behavior; 


2. Off-the-job safety should be 
made an integral part of the occu- 


—To page 157 





THE MONTH IN WASHINGTON 
® 3,000 leaders in industry, labor, and safety take part in President's 


Conference on Occupational Safety. 


© Congress passes bill authorizing ICC to prescribe regulations for 
installation, maintenance, and repair of train brakes. 


e U. S. Public Health Service establishes Division of Radiological 


Health to assist state agencies. 


e Subcommittee on Traffic Safety studies possible health hazards in 


motor vehicle exhaust. 


e Air Force orders investigation to determine means of insuring 
“maximum safety” in flights carrying bombs. 


e President proclaims week of July 20 as National Farm Safety Week. 
e U. S. Office of Education warns against students conducting unsu- 


pervised experiments with rockets. 











Here’s how 49 members of the National Safety Council’s Textile 


Section make working conditions safer for 38,850 employees 


EVERAL months ago a 500- 

worker textile research cen- 
ter in Alabama completed its 
fourth year and three-millionth 
man-hour without disabling in- 
jury. 

Coincidentally, the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia cited 19 textile mill 
members for 39 weeks of opera- 
tion without disabling injuries. 

Another textile operation in 
Ohio last year netted 1% million 
man-hours of no-lost-time in top- 
ping its own previous mark of 
700,000 man-hours in the same 
category. 

Vet, 57 headlines told our na- 
tion the horrors of a 15-death 


textile plant blaze in New Eng- 
land. Injuring 25 other workers 
and bringing great financial loss, 
the disaster dramatically under- 
scored the agony and cost of an 
industrial accident. 

The tragic results of poor safe- 
ty practices still plague even 
caution-conscious companies. Re- 
gardless of a trend to built-in 
safety environments via automa- 
tion and instrumentation, serious 
accident possibilities still remain 
in this, as in other, industries. 

Industrial environment in- 
volves control of noise, lighting, 
odors, and plant layout designed 
for traffic flow. It is inspection 
and care of equipment, kinds of 


tools purchased, and even the 
overall management attitude to- 
ward independent contractor 
workers doing special jobs on 
mill premises. Environment means 
a mountain of external conditions 
touching the typical employee, 
control of which is largely man- 
agement’s responsibility. In this 
sense, environment and physical 
facilities often are responsible for 
accidents in the textile field. 

Alone, each environmental con- 
dition seems to have small ca- 
pacity for seriously harming the 
productiveness of a single plant. 
Collectively, these elements can 
greatly impair textile employees 
and the work they try to do. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
REPORT 


This article is based on informa- 
tion developed by the Inventory 
of Occupational Accident Preven- 
tion Activities. 

Sponsored by the Member Opin- 
ion Committee of the Council’s 
Industrial Conference, the inven- 
tory is designed to obtain specific 
facts on industry’s actual accident 
prevention activities. 

John Gallagher of the Industrial 
Department staff is conducting the 
inventory among members in 14 of 
the Council’s industrial sections. 


The National Safety Council, 
in a study of occupational acci- 
dent prevention activities, sent 
questionnaires to 156 key mem- 
bers of its Textile Section. This 
survey was sponsored by the 
Member Opinion Committee of 
the Industrial Conference. Forty- 
nine completed forms were re- 
turned to the Council for eval- 
uation, offering a 31 per cent 
sampling of firms queried. 

Primarily, this survey compares 
accident prevention techniques in 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBER SURVEY 


the Textile Section. Significantly 
revealed by the poll is the mean- 
ingful role of environment and 
physical facilities in on-the-job ac- 
tivities of textile plant personnel. 

The survey splits plants into 
large (1,000 or more workers) 
and small categories (fewer than 
1,000 employees). At this divid- 
ing point there is a tendency to 
switch from designating one per- 
son as responsible for plant safety 
to a formal, safety program and 
organization. 
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AUTOMATION in the textile industry. In the piece goods put up department 
in Dan River Mills finished cloth is packed into cartons which are automatically 
strapped and conveyed to the shipping department. Operator manipulates strapping 
machine by remote control and handling is done with a minimum of exposure. 


Among small plants, 37 units 
reported, with an average of 361 
workers. Of large plants, 12 com- 
pleted and returned forms, rep- 
resenting an average of 2,032 em- 
ployees. Total work force of the 
49 plants is 38,850 persons. 

Products made by the smaller 
plants range from industrial fab- 
rics and cotton, woolen, and plastic 
materials to window shades, safe- 
ty apparel, rope and mattresses. 
The larger plants make rugs, print 
cloth, surgical dressing, rayon tire 
cord, chemical fiber yarn and re- 
lated products. 


Scope of Survey 


Each questionnaire required a 
maximum of 112 replies concern- 
ing mill environment and phys- 
ical facilities. Subjects included: 
Machinery and equipment; exits, 
walkways, lighting, and stairways; 
plant housekeeping; control of fire 
and explosion hazards; plant il- 
lumination; toxic substances; at- 
mospheric pollution studies; and 
injurious noise intensities. 

Other queries involved: Control 
and inspection of tools; hoisting 
chains, hooks, and cables; ladders; 
portable work stands; relation- 
ships of purchasing activities to 
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(Acme Steel Company). 


plant safety; and safety depart- 
ment control over independent 
contractor workers. 

Certain conclusions indicate the 
scope of this survey: 

1. Safety requirements for ex- 
its, walkways, lighting, stairways, 
and handrails—in addition to a 
check by the safety department 
—are inspected by other person- 


SPINNING FRAMES at Dan River Mills. 


nel in almost all large mills and 
more than half of the smaller 
plants. 

2. A definite policy exists be- 
tween safety and purchasing de- 
partments to consider safety in 
all purchases in three-fourths of 
large factories and half of the 
small organizations. 

3. Flammable solvents are used 


Department is completely air-condi- 


tioned and good housekeeping is stressed. (Reliance Electric Co.) 
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by three-fourths of large plants 
and half of the small units. In the 
same proportion of mills fire pro- 
tection equipment is checked by 
agencies, in addition to the safety 
department, to conform with the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion codes and state and munici- 
pal regulations. 

A “burning permit” must be 
issued prior to welding in 11 of 
the 12 large units and in slightly 
less than half of the smaller oper- 
ations. Among 10 of 12 large mills 
are trained worker fire-brigades 
which hold fire drills. In 22 of 37 
smaller plants are similar fire- 
brigades. Less than half of the 
small plants conduct regular fire 
meetings or drills. 

4. In all but one large factory 
and in three-fourths of the small 
operations meter checks are made 
on light intensities at work posi- 
tions and in other areas of the 
mill. Ten large plants and more 
than half of the smaller units 
state these intensities conform to 
American Standards Association 
illumination requirements. 

5. A centralized tool control 
system exists in 10 of 12 large 
organizations and in about half 
of the smaller units, with roughly 
the same ratios making periodic 
inspection of company-owned 
hand tools. 


SHEETING being finished by application of starch and 
finishing oils. Finishing ranges are fenced off by bumper 


guards and moving parts enclosed. 
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codes. 





HOW TEXTILE PLANTS IMPROVE ENVIRONMENT 
.. Double-check of physical facilities by other personnel, in addi- 
tion to safety department inspection. 


... Consideration of safety in buying, through policy between 
safety and purchasing departments. 


...Regular fire drills and meetings by specially-trained worker 


...Periodic meter checks of light intensities at work places to 
conform with industrial standards. 


...Centralized tool control and periodic inspection of company- 
owned hand tools, portable power tools. 


.. Selection, inspection and use of ladders to comply with safety 


...Safety department control over independent contractor workers 
regarding company safety rules and dangerous projects. 








(Dan River Mills) 


All of the large plants and 
more than half of the small mills 
periodically inspect portable pow- 
er tools. Almost unanimously, 
these inspections require ground- 
ing for metal casings of tools to 
prevent shock. 

6. Most of the large and less 
than half of the small mills use 
portable metal ladders. A major- 
ity of the users restrict use of 
metal ladders where electrical 


shock hazards may be present. 

About two-thirds of answering 
plants indicate all ladders con- 
form to the American Standard 
Safety Codes for ladders. Three- 
fourths of the large factories and 
two-thirds of small mills say they 
inspect ladders periodically. 

7. Portable work stands are 
used in 11 of 12 large and in half 
of the small plants. In 10 large 
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TWISTING MACHINE in a carpet mill. Here several strands 
of yarn are twisted into a heavier strand for strength, tex- 
ture or color. (C. H. Masland & Sons.) 
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Must we continue to make 


Progress Through Tragedy? 


NCE again we are privileged 

to participate in the Pres- 

ident’s Conference on Occupa- 

tional Safety where we can discuss 

together — government-employer- 

worker — the many phases of this 
very important problem. 

Once again we are in a position 
to review the hard-won advances 
made in our persistent fight 
against occupational hazards. 

But on this occasion—the tenth 
anniversary of the Conference— 
the theme for our meeting is not 
the achievements of the past but 
the future direction of America’s 
effort to minimize the needless toll 
of death, pain, and mutilation 
among workers. 

This is a challenge and an op- 
portunity. It is a challenge that 
can be met by a candid review of 
our attitudes, our objectives and 
our existing policies in the field of 
occupational safety. It is an oppor- 
tunity to envision the broad out- 
lines of development our efforts 
should follow in the future if we 
are to resolve even the foresee- 
able problems of safety. 

For example, despite appre- 
ciable progress since the turn of 
the century in the elimination of 
some unnecessarily hazardous 
conditions of employment in in- 
dustry, the cold fact is that unsafe 
working conditions continue to 
bring death and injury to indus- 
trial workers. 

In other words, our progress has 
not kept abreast of known indus- 
trial hazards at a time when we 
face the certainty of new risks 
which are now looming on the 
horizon. If we of labor, manage- 
ment, and government are not to 


Georce Meany, is President, AFL- 
CIO. This article is the text of an 
address before the President’s Confer- 
ence on Occupational Safety, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 27, 1958. 
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By GEORGE MEANY 


be reduced to a position of being 
well-disposed but ineffective 
leaders of a movement created to 
promote safe conditions on the 
job, then we must do some hard 
thinking about the future now. 

By way of a start, let’s ask our- 
selves frankly, when does America 
get sufficiently aroused to make 
pronounced strides toward the 
goals of occupational safety? 

Is it aroused by a skillfully- 
designed safety program in some 
one industry or even in several 
industries? 

Is it aroused by a well-conceived 
local, state, or national advertising 
program which clearly depicts the 
unnecessary loss of life and force- 
fully states how tragedy could so 
easily be avoided? 

Or is America aroused only by 
some horrifying, death-dealing 
catastrophe? 

Think back to the Triangle 
Shirt Waist Company tragedy on 
Mar. 25, 1911, when scores of 
young women burned to death in 
a factory where there was neither 
sufficient space between the rows 
of sewing machines nor enough 
doors to let them escape with their 
lives from that fire. Beside it, 
place another factory fire which 
occurred on Mar. 19, 1958—almost 
47 years later to the day and just 
several blocks away from the 
scene of the original tragedy. 


A Shocking Record 


Then recall that the present 
Mayor of New York City—Mayor 
Wagner—-said that no fire regula- 
tions now on the books were vi- 
olated but that he would call upon 
the New York City Council “to 
enact appropriate ordinances as 
soon as possible.” He promptly 
enumerated four specific or- 
dinances which “struck him im- 


mediately” as he toured the ruined 
loft building. 

Think back to the series of coal 
mining tragedies which occurred 
with sickening regularity in dif- 
ferent states. 

Think back to the living dead 
who were the men and women 
employed to print radium numer- 
als on watch faces while their own 
faces showed the ravages of 
“phossy jaw.” 

As you recall these and many 
other equally shocking catas- 
trophes, also bring to mind the 
observation made by some people 
that these tragedies were probably 
blessings in disguise because these 
martyred workers achieved in 
death what they could not obtain 
while they lived: Progress toward 
safe working conditions for them- 
selves and the generations of 
workers who have followed them. 

Inhuman as it may sound, our 
record of safety development is 
clear: America has made progress 
through tragedy. 

This gruesome fact does not 
mean that some progress is not 
made through the steady, un- 
spectacular and common sense 
voluntary programs of preventing 
industrial deaths and injuries. But 
these laudable efforts do not gal- 
vanize America into the kind of 
action which massive reduction of 
industrial hazards requires. 

Enlightened management and 
active trade unionists in America 
have advanced the cause of safety 
by their voluntary efforts, and our 
nation is indebted to them. Their 
progress however, does not have 
an impact in the one place where 
all America acts: In the halls of 
Congress and in the legislatures of 
the states and territories of this 
nation. 

In meeting the challenge pre- 
sented to us by this Conference 
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Progress has not kept pace with hazards; new risks 


loom on the horizon. How can we check them without 


waiting for another disaster to arouse the nation? 


concerning future problems in the 
area of occupational hazards, we 
must propose to ourselves this 
searching question: 

Must America continue to make 
progress through tragedy? 

If the answer to this question is 
to be “no,” then we must prepare 
to find the answer to another very 
searching question: Why hasn’t 
government—Federal and State— 
contributed more effectively in the 
past toward progress in this area? 
What must be done to insure that 
government will not lag behind 
labor and management in their 
efforts to minimize occupational 
hazards? 

We can accept as a starting 
point that government actions re- 
flect the will of its citizens in our 
democracy. But who opposes 
safety legislation? 

Is there any citizen or group of 
citizens who will state publicly 
that they oppose legislation 
needed to prevent death, maiming, 
or injury to workers? 

Where are the legislators who 
demand that there be more trag- 
edies of a catastrophic magnitude 
before they can spare the time to 
enact preventive legislation? 

Of course, the answers to these 
questions would be an indignant 
“no,” if a public poll were taken. 
Unfortunately, the truth will not 
be found in words but in deeds. 
Yet the sum total of legislative 
deeds is that progress in the area 
of safety is not only tortuously 
slow, but it is wilfully hobbled by 
refusals to provide funds for en- 
dorsement and effective staffing. 
This is neither the time nor place 
to document the record of govern- 
mental failure. This audience 
knows it full well. 

We know full well what has to 
be done if future government ac- 
tion is not going to be a carbon 
copy of the past failures. First of 
all, labor and management must 
take the leadership in focusing the 
full glare of public disclosure on 
the “Yes, but .. .” attitudes of 
legislators. 
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We must jointly appear before 
every legislative body and jointly 
demand the conversion of words 
into deeds. We must jointly de- 
mand enactment of legislation 
that is so badly needed now and 
we must be equally alert in the 
future when new problems re- 
quire legislative action. 

In blunt words this means that 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers must stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the AFL-CIO be- 
fore legislative bodies and fight 
for preventive legislation. 

It means, too, that the ever- 
growing number of private organ- 
izations whose purpose is estab- 
lishment of safety standards and 
safety programs must step out of 
their research laboratories more 
often to let legislatures know 
what is happening in the fields of 
scientific and industrial develop- 
ment. 


A Five-Point Program 


Let me say here and now that 
the AFL-CIO is more than ready 
to cooperate with all groups who 
are in deed, as well as in word, 
ready to have enacted legislation 
that is effective both on the law 


George Meany 


books and in the mines, fields, 
and factories of America. 

To give concreteness to this 
proposal allow me to sketch the 
program for safety and industrial 
health adopted at our national 
convention in December, 1957. At 
that time the assembled delegates 
unanimously instructed the Ex- 
ecutive Council to implement the 
following legislative program in 
the field of safety and industrial 
health: 

1. Press for enactment of legisla- 
tion in both the United States and 
Canada to create a Federal Accident 
Prevention Bureau to establish, 
through tri-partite boards, national 
safety standards. 

Such standards must be enforced 
by requiring state and provincial 
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COUNCIL REPRESENTED AT PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


Several officers and staff members of the National Safety Council had 
active parts in the program of the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety held in Washington, D. C., March 25-27. 


P. L. Siemiller, the Council’s Vice-President for Labor; Benjamin F. 
Fairless, Trustee; Henry B. Duffus, R. H. Ferguson, Roy P. Hamilton, 
Herman J. Spoerer, and Donald G. Vaughan, Directors, and David L. 
Arm, manager of the Industrial Department, appeared as speakers. 


Serving the Conference as consultants in the preparation of the pro- 
gram were Lloyd D. Utter, chairman of the Labor Conference; H. Gene 
Miller, director of the Research and Statistics Department, A. M. Balt- 
zer, director of the Small Business and Associations Program, and 
Wayne P. Hughes, director of the School and College Division. 


General G. C. Stewart, the Council’s executive vice-president, was 
invited to sit on the platform at the session addressed by President 


Eisenhower. 


A summary of the highlights of the Conference will be found in the 


“Wire from Washington,” page 17. 





FORT LOUDON dam on the 
Tennessee near Knoxville, one 
of nine on the main stream. 
Earth and rock dam on the 
upper right, then the lock, 
spillway section, power house, 
and switchyard. Dam is 122 
feet high and 4,190 feet long. 


Safety is Part of TVA Plans 


By D. E. NOLTING 


The project was a year old before the safety program really 


got started. But since then, progress has been consistent 


AFETY for each new TVA 

project is woven into the plans 
at the drawing board stage. The 
day work is started, a safety en- 
gineer is there to assist manage- 
ment and construction forces in 
launching a dynamic and prac- 
tical program of accident preven- 
tion. 

This was not true at the begin- 
ning of TVA. It was a year old 
before a safety director was ap- 
pointed in June, 1934. Safety 
seemed to be an afterthought 
rether than an integral part of 
opezation, and this handicap is 
reflected in the experience of the 
first two years. 

Statistics. The program be- 
gan to produce results in 1936. 


D. E. Nottinc is Assistant Chief, 
Safety Branch, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Chattanooga, Tenn 
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If the frequency rate had been 
the same in 1957 as in 1934, there 
would have been 1,560 disabling 
injuries instead of 134. 

In vehicular accident preven- 
tion, the average frequency rate 
of 2.38 accidents per 100,000 miles 
for the first five years was re- 
duced to 0.66 for the most recent 
five-year period. This latter fig- 
ure compares favorably with 1.58, 
the latest rate (1956) of 1,871 
fleets of vehicles, as reported by 


the National Safety Council. 

Through June, 1957, TVA has 
driven more than 461 million 
miles, with 26 traffic fatalities, to 
produce a mileage death rate of 
5.6 deaths per 100-million miles. 
This rate compares with the U. S. 
average rate of 10.3 for the cor- 
responding period. 

Figure 1 shows a comparison 
of average frequency and sever- 
ity rates for the first five years 
with the last five years. The over- 


FIGURE 1. IMPROVEMENT ON PAST PERFORMANCE 
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all figures represent an 88 per 
cent reduction in frequency and 
a 67 per cent reduction in severity 
from the earlier years to the most 
recent years. 


Engineering for safety. The 
Safety Branch serves management 
in an advisory capacity in iden- 
tifying accident causes and recom- 
mending preventive measures. 
Through the years, proposed plans 
have been reviewed and advice 
given engineering and design per- 
sonnel relative to adequate pro- 
visions of safety features in the 
design of structures. 

Safety engineers also assist in 
determining and securing com- 
pliance of contractors with safe 
practices and in the application 
of engineering controls to indus- 
trial hygiene problems. 


First-aid training. Ever since 
the early days of TVA, first-aid 
training has been provided for 
employees as a means of promot- 
ing safety and saving life. A 


corps of instructors (employees) 
of the Bureau of Mines and Amer- 
ican Red Cross courses remains 
qualified for this purpose. To date, 
a total of nearly 20,000 employees 


have been certified, and thousands 
of others have received brush-up 
or refresher courses of shorter 
than standard duration. 

It is estimated that about half 
of all persons presently employed 
have had a standard course. As 
a result of emphasizing accident 
prevention in these courses, the 
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TVA OFFICIALS are proud of the four Awards of Honor from the National Safety 
Council won by the Agency as a whole since 1953. 


records generally indicate lower 
rates in organizational units hav- 
ing higher percentages of first-aid 
trained employees. 


Personal protection. A safety 
requirement, saving many lives 
and preventing many injuries 
from accidents each year, dictates 
that hard hats must be worn by 
everyone (including visitors) on 
construction and other work 
where hazards so indicate. Per- 
sonal protective equipment, such 
as hard hats and goggles, is fur- 
nished to employees. 

Hundreds of employees who 


wear prescription glasses and are 
subject to eye hazards now have 
improved eye protection as a re- 
sult of purchasing corrective-pro- 
tective eyewear through TVA. 
Provision of and training in the 
use of various types of respira- 
tory devices has done much to 
safeguard the lives and health of 
workers. 


Explosives. TVA has used train- 
loads of explosives. Blasts using 
several hundred thousand pounds 
at a time in quarry operations 
have not been uncommon. In 1943 
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SNAKE-BITE KITS are standard equipment for 
civilian and military personnel in infested areas. 


SNAKES like rocky ledges for their siestas and this potential vic- 
tim is in a highly dangerous spot. Bites on the upper extremities 


are deadly. 


(Photos by Medical Supply Co.) 


If You Can’t Avoid Snakes... 


You'd better learn to recognize the bad ones, 
know their habits . . . and carry a snake-bite kit 


| ages HEAR of ophidiasis? 

It’s the medical term for 
snakebite. Each year snakes cause 
between 30,000 and 40,000 deaths 
throughout the world. Estimates 
for the United States place the 
number of deaths annually at 
about 50, or 2.5 per cent of the 
reported cases. 

Among the causes of accidental 
death, snakebite is a very minor 
one. However, no hazard makes a 
stronger appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and for that reason, most 
persons are extremely cautious in 
snake-infested areas. The menace 
is especially serious with children. 

For some persons, snake-venom 
poisoning is a “normal” occupa- 
tional hazard. Involved are those 
who handle poisonous snakes 
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routinely—snake farm employees, 
professional and amateur collec- 
tors, scientists, zoo curators, show- 
men, and religious faddists. 

For others, poisonous snakes are 
a casual hazard. These persons 
include construction, public util- 
ity and petroleum workers, and 
vacationers. Those who handle 





HOW BITES OCCUR* 
(Per cent) 
Stepping on or near snake ... 
Picking up objects 
Catching or handling snakes . . 
Reaching under objects 
While sleeping 


*New York Zoological Society Bulletin, 
1952. 


snakes for a living or a hobby 
suffer twice as many bites as those 
encountering snakes unexpect- 
edly. Many snake-handlers have 
been bitten several times, and 
bites do not seem to bring im- 
munity. 

Protective measures include a 
knowledge of snakes and their 
habits, wearing protective cloth- 
ing where they are likely to be 
found, and carrying a snakebite 
kit and knowing how to use it. 


Types of snakes. The United 
States, fortunately, is free from 
such deadly varieties as the 
cobra, bushmaster and _ fer-de- 
lance, though the diamondback 
rattler of the southern states is 
almost as dangerous. 
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Venomous snakes in the U.S.A. 
fall into four broad categories: 


1. Rattlesnakes. 

2. Cottonmouth or water mocca- 
sin. 

3. Copperhead. 

4. Coral snakes. 


The first three are called “pit 
vipers” because of a shallow open- 
ing or pit on either side of the 
head between the eyes and the 
nostrils. All have V-shaped heads. 
Some harmless snakes also have 
heads of this shape, and many 
have been killed through mis- 
identification. A person  con- 
fronted suddenly by a snake is 
not likely to look for the pits. 

The rattlesnake, of course, is 
distinguished by its rattles. 

Cottonmouth moccasins have 
dark olive or dark brown mark- 
ings. When annoyed, it draws 
back its head and opens its mouth 
wide, exposing the cotton-white 
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mouth tissue from which its 
name is derived. 

Copperheads have a _ general 
pattern of copperish, chestnut, or 
reddish-brown crossbands on a 
lighter ground color. 

The coral snake is the only 
poisonous snake in North Amer- 
ica having a blunt nose. It is 
brightly colored with wide bands 
of black, red, and yellow. It is 
distinguished from a non-poison- 
ous variety by its black snout. 

Severity of poisoning depends 
on: 


1. Size and species of snake. 
2. Age, weight, and general con- 
dition of the victim. 


. Toxicity of venom of specific 
snake. 


Rattlers and moccasins are the 
most dangerous; copperheads and 
pigmy rattlers are less so. While 
coral snakes have the most toxic 
venom, they have small mouths 
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HIGH BOOTS, preferably of the “snake-proof” type, are needed for situations like 
this. When trousers are worn over the boots, the snake has a larger target and 
may strike the pants instead of the leg. 
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PARTS OF BODY BITTEN* 


*New York Zoological Society Bulletin, 
1952. 





which makes it difficult for them 
to secure a hold on any part of 
the adult body except the fingers 
and toes. They are less numer- 
ous than the pit vipers. 


Infested areas. Snake popula- 
tion, like that of other wildlife, 
decreases in direct proportion to 
the increase in other wildlife. 
Snakes are, therefore, most nu- 
merous in and around undevel- 
oped lands. Few such reptiles are 
found in cultivated rural areas 
and fewer still in cities. They 
multiply rapidly when protected 
by national parks, forest pre- 
serves, or undeveloped areas. 

The presence of snakes in any 
area depends on food supply, 
temperature, and habits. 

Snakes subsist on a wide vari- 
ety of animal life, such as in- 
sects, frogs, toads, lizards, mice, 
rats, squirrels, rabbits, ground- 
hogs, and birds. Some non-poi- 
sonous varieties of snakes are 
very helpful in destroying large 
numbers of insects and rodents. 

The cottonmouth moccasin is a 
scavenger. It will eat dead and 
decaying fish, frogs, and other 
aquatic life. This may account for 
the high bacteria count in its 
mouth and, to some extent, for 
the seriousness of its bite. Bites 
are generally followed by gan- 
grene which, even with prompt 
first aid and medical treatment, 
may result in complete loss or 
permanent crippling of the bitten 
limb. 

Many poisonous snakes have 
septic mouths, and their bites 
may have bacterial side effects. 
The venom increases the possi- 

—To page 138 
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(Fiction) 


THE DIARY OF A SAFETY ENGINEER 





What thoughts chase through a safety 


man’s mind when his home phone rings 


after hours? Is it going to be the 


news he dreads most? Maybe you’ve 


had an experience like this one. 


NIGHT CALL 


May 2, 1958 

SOMETIMES, even in safety 
work, you have good months. It 
seemed that everything I touched 
in April turned, if not to gold, at 
least to progress, advance, satis- 
faction. 

We got our new foreman train- 
ing program launched just before 
Easter, and it has taken hold. 
There’s a life and zip to the dis- 
cussions, yet we're also getting 
across sound and solid instruction 
in the basics of foremanship. 

I know, and I’ve let the front 
office know, how much of the 
success of this program is based 
on the modern group dynamics 
ideas of Lee Arthur, one of my 
two chief assistants. But that 
doesn’t alter the facts: first, that 
I picked and trained Lee; and, 
second, that his technique had to 
be wedded to my content-mate- 
rial. 

So, we’ve got a winner—and 
it doesn’t make me feel less a 
winner to share the credit. 

Another gift that April brought 
was an upped budget for project 
safety work. I didn’t get all I 
asked for—if I had, I suppose, I’d 
be kicking myself for not asking 
for more. But I got more than I 


By BILL ANDREWS 


expected and I got it where it was 
most needed. 

It means quite a chunk of addi- 
tional money for visual aids and 
projection equipment. There’s 
even an allotment for an intro- 
ductory safety slidefilm to be 
used in orienting new employees 
—all made on our property to our 
specifications. 

The budget increase means that 
I can add a junior safety engineer 
to concentrate on inspections. I’m 
not taking Lee or Dan off that 
work— or myself, either. It’s too 
basic. But it means extra hours a 
month in which Lee can concen- 
trate on educational work and 
Dan can work on straight engi- 
neering and on statistical re- 
search. 

Finally, we all got salary raises 
—good ones. 

a * cm 

But my satisfactions aren’t all 
based on the training program 
and the budget. 

We’ve had some real success in 
winning over stubborn manage- 
ment men to enthusiasm for safe- 
ty. Mike Day of Lanton, for one. 
When his shop opened on the 
project seven months ago, he was 
pretty cool toward me. A little 


later, he tangled with Lee over 
what he felt was a flip and cyn- 
ical attitude on Lee’s part. Actu- 
ally, all Lee had done was try to 
soften a valid criticism with a 
wisecrack, but Mike’s the tough, 
serious type who doesn’t go for 
humor. 

It was Dan who really cracked 
Mike’s armor. Mike was getting 
some minor dermatosis cases, and 
I sent Dan in to take samples of 
dusts, cutting oils, and anything 
else that might provide a clue. 
Mike tolerated him, because Dan 
is quiet and serious and doesn’t 
get in the way. 

Finally, after a week of scout- 
ing, after getting analyses of the 
samples, after studying the rec- 
ords of complaining workers, aft- 
er going to Chicago to talk to a 
couple of top industrial hygien- 
ists, and after a final week of 
night work when he was doing 
something mysterious with a slide 
rule, Dan went back to Mike. 
Mike was brusque and disinter- 
ested; Dan was quiet, sure of his 
ground, and very earnest. Final- 
ly, because he is really a right 
guy, Mike agreed to make a minor 
change in work rules in one op- 
eration. And that change—it was 
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made in early March — brought 
the cases to a flat and complete 
stop. So, by the end of April 
Mike was convinced that Dan was 
a genius and that I must not be 
too stupid, if I had sense enough 
to employ Dan. 

Another group we made prog- 
ress with was truckers. I wrote 
last month about my run-in with 
the trucker who was convinced 
we were stupidly arbitrary on 
traffic rules. After I talked to 
him, but did not report him to his 
employer, he began talking to 
other truckers, and he even had 
me to a chowder-and-poker ses- 
sion with some of them. The plant 
protection chief tells me that traf- 
fic violations by truckers on the 
property are down substantially. 

All these evidences of success 
taste good, and so does the praise 
I got when the general manager 
called me in to tell me about my 
own raise. 

Yet, in the end, all this would 
be empty and tasteless, if it was 
not for one other thing—the only 
one, perhaps, that really matters. 
It’s this: 


There hasn’t been a lost-time 
work accident on the project any- 
where (not even in construction) 
since the first of February. 


* * * 


So tonight, Sue and I are cele- 
brating. Dan’s with us, and so is 
Lee and his bride. There are a 
couple of old friends from other 
companies who happened to drive 
through today, and a couple of 
non-safety engineers from the 
project with their wives. 

I’m enjoying being the host. 
I’m enjoying it so much that Sue 
is beginning to look at me with 
that wifely don’t-put-on-the-big- 
shot-act-with-me look. Maybe 
I've been bragging too much. 
She’s been right before when she 
thought I was, and she has a deft 
but gentle way of reminding me 
that I’m the same guy who has 
some major defeats behind him 
as well as a few triumphs. 

Maybe... 

And then, the phone rang. 

The ringing didn’t stop the 
chatter and laughter of the party 
—it just cut it in half. Sue was 
moving to the phone at once. Lee 
and Dan looked quickly at me, 
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on TV? 


or Paree—says it’s right? 
Do you wear short shorts? 


in your handkerchief? 


it may be too late. 


others. 


not with your life. 





THE PATSY 


Do you smoke “Gaspies” because outdoor type he-men do so 


Do you wear a blue suit, or a sack, because Madison Avenue— 


Do you take anti-acid pills so your stomach juices won’t eat holes 


Do you wonder where the yellow went? 


Do you get shook up when the guy toots his horn behind you 
the second the light changes to green? 


Do you flip at the person who cuts you off—or the slowpoke? 


Do you burn when someone bucks the line ahead of you—or 
someone accuses you unjustly? 


Do you refuse to obey safety rules—or wear safety protective 
devices—because someone might think it’s sissy stuff? 


Well be my guest, friend. You're a typical red-blooded Ameri- 
can-type patsy. You probably don’t realize it; and when you do, 


It is estimated each of us is observed by, or affects, some 600 per- 
sons every day. What a patsy paradise! 


Are you proud of the impression you leave on your audience? 
Are you satisfied with the way you react to others? 


When you take a chance and win—someone may be patsied into 
taking a chance and lose. When you set a poor example, break a 
rule or law, others may be patsied into following your lead. 


The young, subordinates, and friends are most vulnerable—and 
their lives may be in your hands. Your life is in the hands of 


You can afford to be a patsy to the advertising gimmicks—but 


Rosert D. GmpeEL 





then sat quietly staring at the 
door through which Sue left the 
room. 

I saw Lee’s right hand at his 
side, with fingers crossed. The 
visiting safety men looked at me 
questioningly, then turned back 
to their shop talk, while the rest 
of the group rattled on in that 
blissful unconcern about tele- 
phones which no safety man can 
ever have this side of retirement, 
and particularly telephones that 
ring late at night. 

All the sense of confidence and 
self-admiration drained out of 
me, and I waited like the green- 
est and most ignorant safety en- 
gineer fresh out of school. 

I knew, all over again, the sense 
of helplessness and fear that, in 


this business, walk always along- 
side a man, even when he has 
come to feel strong and compe- 
tent. 

It wasn’t a long wait. Sue, 
knowing my tension from years 
of living with it, spoke at once 
from the doorway. “It’s the John- 
sons. Their baby-sitter didn’t 
show up, so they can’t come.” 


I hope I kept on being a good 
host. But the incident knocked 
out, for the time being, the temp- 
tation to think of myself as a 
superman. I know I’m just a guy 
trying to do a job and never able 
to do it so well that I won’t be 
afraid of the next telephone call. 





HOW FAR HAVE WE COME 


Industrial Department manager's report to President’s Conference 


shows industrial safety progress made in the decade 1948-1957 


N EVALUATION of experience 
over any peiiod since the in- 
itiation of organized occupational 
safety programs could not fail to 
indicate great progress. As an ex- 
ample, the occupational injury 
frequency rate in 1956 was 51 per 
cent below that of the average 
during the five pre-World War II 
years while the severity rate de- 
clined 53 per cent over the same 
period. 

Since we have been asked to 
consider the progress from 1948 
through 1957, and because we be- 
lieve safety directors are more 
interested in facts than in gener- 
alities, we have prepared the 
chart series, An Evaluation of 
Occupational Safety Experience 
—1948 to 1957. 


Figure 1. This shows year-to- 
year variation of total work force 
and total occupational deaths and 
disabling injuries. All totals in- 
clude workers in all occupations 
except agriculture and transporta- 
tion. Transportation has been de- 
leted because it has not been in- 
cluded in previous Presidents’ 


Davi L. Arm is manager, Industrial 
Department, National Safety Council. 
This article was presented originally at 
The President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, Washington, D.C., March 
25, 1958. 
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By DAVID L. ARM 


























Work Force - Millions 





Deaths -Thousands 





Injuries-Millions 


Figure 1. The curve at the top of this 
chart represents the work force in mil- 
lions. All workers in all occupations 
with the exception of agriculture and 
transportation are included. The second 
curve represents occupational deaths 
in thousands. The third shows the total 
number of disabling injuries in each 
year in millions. 


* * * 


It should be notec that while the work 
force increased from 46,700,000 in 1948 
to 52,200,000 in 1957, or an increase of 
11.8 per cent, occupational deaths de- 
creased 3.4 per cent and injuries de- 
creased 5.0 per cent over this period. 
The decrease in deaths from 1951 to 
1957 was 11.3 per cent while injuries 
decreased 10.7 per cent in that period. 


Conferences, while agriculture 
was included only in the 1956 Con- 
ference. It should be noted that 
while the work force increased 
from 46,700,000 in 1948 to 52,200,- 
000 in 1957, or an increase of 12 
per cent, occupational deaths de- 
creased 3 per cent and injuries 
decreased 5 per cent over this 
period. The decrease in deaths 
from the Korean War peak in 1951 
to 1957 was 11 per cent while in- 
juries decreased 10 per cent in 
the same period. Note the peaks 
of deaths and injuries which oc- 
curred in 1951. The increase in 
the work force from 1949 to 1950 
was 1,600,000. Possibly these peaks 
can be attributed to this large 
group of new workers, since it is 
believed that a lag of approxi- 
mately one year occurs between 
the assimilation of a large group 
of workers and their effect on 
accident statistics. 


Figure 2. A chart of the death 
rates for the period of 1948 through 
1957 in deaths per 100,000 work- 
ers. The rate for all workers (ex- 
cluding agriculture and transpor- 
tation) decreased 21 per cent 
during this period. 

On this chart are shown the 
ten-year death rates for mining 
(including quarrying, oil and gas 
wells), construction and manu- 
facturing. Separate curves for 
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IN TEN YEARS? 


public utilities, trades, and services 
not included, because the 
death rates for these industries do 
not vary significantly from those 
for manufacturing. Transporta- 
tion and agriculture are shown in 
order to provide a comparison 
with the occupational groups 
under consideration. While the 
curves for mining, construction, 
manufacturing, and all workers 
show progress, a comparison of 


are 


others with manufacturing is en- 
lightening. The peak in mining in 
1951 is believed to be due largely 
to one catastrophe which claimed 
the lives of 119 miners. 

Figure 3. This shows disabling 
injuries in thousands per 100,000 
workers. The net decrease over 
the ten-year period for all workers 
was 12 per cent, while the 1951- 
1957 decrease amounted to 19 per 
cent. 


Figure 4. This figure indicates 
the trends in the death rates and 
injury rates over a ten-year period 
using the 1948 rates as a base. In 
the order of magnitude the per- 
centage decreases in the death 
rate were: 


All workers 
Mining 
Manufacturing 
—To page 99 
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Figure 2. A chart of the death rates for the period 1948 

through 1957 in deaths per 100,000 workers. The rate for all 

workers (excluding agriculture and transportation) decreased 
21.7 per cent during this period. 
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Figure 3. Figure 3 represents disabling injuries per 100,000 

workers. The net decrease over the ten-year period for all 

workers was 12 per cent, while the 1951-1957 decrease 
amounted to 19.5 per cent. 








HEALTH EDUCATION 
Helps Our Safety Program 


By H. WATKINS ELLERSON, JR. 


With an established safety program, it’s easy to include 


health topics. The long-range benefits are substantial 


UR PERSONNEL manager re- 

cently observed that whenever 
his department had a new idea or 
program it took a lot of time to 
sell operations people on the 
change. Now I find myself trying 
to sell personnel people on a new 
idea. 

Since I am primarily concerned 
with combating the ravages of 
cancer, most of my statistics and 
experiences will relate to the dis- 
ease. However, what I say about 
cancer is probably true—to a 
greater degree—about heart dis- 
ease, the No. 1 killer in America 
today. 

At the present rate, cancer will 
take the lives of more than a 
million skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in this country in the 
next seven years. Cancer, com- 
bined with heart and circulatory 
diseases, will cause the deaths of 
between 3 and 4 million workers, 
unless we do something about it 
now. 

We know that education has 
reduced deaths and disabilities 
from traumas. This is the basis 
for industrial and public accident 
prevention programs. Likewise, 
education of American workers 
regarding so-called dread diseases 
definitely shows an improvement 
in our experience with deaths 
from these causes. We know, for 
instance, that 50 per cent of all 


H. Watkins Ellerson, Jr., is Vice- 
President and General Superintendent, 
Halifax Paper Company, Inc., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., and Director, North 
Carolina Division, American Cancer 
Society. This article has been con- 
densed from a talk before the Charlotte 
Area Personnel Managers Association. 
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deaths caused by cancer can be 
avoided if the victims are edu- 
cated to recognize the early 
symptoms and to seek early di- 
agnosis and treatment. 

If the same percentage of cure 
through education holds true for 
heart and circulatory diseases, it 
would be possible to save the lives 
of 1% to 2 million industrial 
workers between now and 1965, 
at which time it is expected that 
American industry will start feel- 
ing a real pinch due to shortages 
of available workers in these cate- 
gories. 

Also, one of the largest life in- 
surance companies in America 
uses defensive education in a 
series of national advertisements 
concerning heart and circulatory 
diseases. And, after all, these 
people would not spend large sums 
of money on this program if they 
did not believe it produces public 
service and economic results. 


Early Diagnosis 


Right here in the Charlotte area 
an outstanding cytology program 
is being carried on by Dr. Kimmel- 
stiel and his associates through 
which 40,000 women were ex- 
amined last year for internal ma- 
lignancies. As a result of these 
examinations, 150 to 175 early 
cancers were uncovered which 
can be cured. Unfortunately, 
about 200 cancers in the late in- 
curable stages were also un- 
covered. This is a good example 
of what defensive education can 
do and is doing right here in our 
own backyard and the results 


which can be obtained through 
early detection and treatment. 

This problem not only creates a 
moral obligation to industry but a 
financial obligation as well. For 
instance, deaths and disabilities 
resulting from heart and circula- 
tory diseases, when they occur on 
the job, have been declared com- 
pensable by Industrial Commis- 
sions in many cases. 

About four years ago, the dis- 
abling injury frequency rate of 
the paper industry in the United 
States stood at about 11.5 per mil- 
lion man-hours. The frequency 
rate at my company was approxi- 
mately 38—more than three times 
as high. We decided to do some- 
thing. We revised completely our 
safety programs, getting away 
from the safety committee form of 
control and went to complete em- 
ployee coverage through a system 
of “crew safety programs” by 
which every employee was ex- 
posed to safety training as carried 
on through the operating super- 
visors with the assistance of the 
personnel department. At the end 
of a year, our frequency rate was 
about 17.5— still not as good as 
the 9.5 for the industry as a whole, 
but much improved. In explana- 
tion of this sharp drop, I might 
point out that we stepped up rad- 
ically physical improvements to 
plant safety such as additional 
machine guards, handrails, steps, 
walkways, etc., and emphasized 
the issuing and wearing of protec- 
tive personal items in certain 
areas of high exposure. At this 
time, we re-evaluated our safety 
program and broadened its cover- 
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age to include off-the-job acci- 
dents such as home accidents, au- 
tomobile accidents, hunting and 
vacation accidents just prior to 
the beginning of these seasons, 
and the like. At the end of two 
years, the industry frequency rate 
was approximately 9 and ours had 
come down to 12.75. 

Just about that time, we lost 
four highly skilled employees— 
one of whom was a foreman— 
within three or four months of 
each other; two as a result of can- 
cer, and two as a result of heart 
disease. With these losses strongly 
in mind, we took another hard 
look at the total situation and 
came to the conclusion that the 
basic objective of any safety pro- 
gram was to keep the man on the 
job, and certainly an employee is 
just as lost to his job and his com- 
pany when he is disabled or dies 
from cancer as he is if he falls off 
a scaffold at the mill and suffers 
total disability or death. This con- 
clusion led us to believe that 
general health education should 
be included as a part of our over- 
all safety program. 


Tailor-Made Programs 


Since the safety programs were 
already well established and ac- 
cepted by the employees and the 
company, we decided that we 
could include health education as 
an integral part without additional 
time or cost to the employees or 
the company, especially if the 
health education programs were 
tailor-made to fit into the already 
established pattern of safety pro- 
grams. 

We pay our employees for at- 
tending safety meetings and, from 
the results obtained, we are con- 
vinced that not only is the cost 
justified, but it is the only way to 
accomplish productive attendance 
and interest. We know that a 
large part of the cost involved has 
been returned to the company 
through its improved experience 
with our insurance carrier. Also, 
in the case of the four men men- 
tioned above, the personnel de- 
partment estimated that their re- 
placement cost the company in the 
neighborhood of five to six thou- 
sand dollars, which estimate does 
not, I am sure, include all the 
so-called hidden costs. Since our 
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Safety by Sign Language 


James Long and John Ames of Rocketdyne “listen” as Safety Committeeman Frank 
Bush, right, supplements written “safety” with sign language meaning “how.” The 
message gets across, although all three employees are deaf. 


Deafness might be considered 
an asset to Frank Bush, tool en- 
gineer, in his responsibility as per- 
manent safety committeeman at 
Rocketdyne, Division of North 
American Aviation, Canoga Park, 
Calif. Sharing this handicap with 
15 other deaf workers in the firm, 
he can communicate safety in- 
structions and indoctrination 
through sign language and 
methods not involving sound. 

“They are very observing,” he 
says, “their eyes being trained in 
place of the hearing sense. And 


average hourly rate is $2.13 per 
hour among our hourly-paid em- 
ployees, the loss of these four 
men would have paid for some- 
thing over 2,500 man-hours of at- 
tendance at safety meetings, which 
is approximately one-third the 
number of hours paid each year 
for this purpose. If health educa- 
tion had been included back then, 
we would also probably have two 
of these four men still on our pay- 
roll. 

Beginning in 1956, we incor- 
porated into our April safety 
meetings a program on the forms 


they have a sensitive feeling for 
vibrations.” 

Bush capitalizes on these ob- 
servational powers, cautioning the 
deaf employees to be constantly 
on the visual alert for overhead 
loads, vehicles moving along 
aisles, and floor-level obstacles. 

He finds the 15 workers en- 
thusiastic to discuss what work 
other deaf employees are doing, 
their own jobs and how they can 
improve them, what their classi- 
fications are, and other queries 
related to safety. 


of cancer, early symptoms, cures, 
and present cure rates. Last year 
we included a basic program on 
heart and circulatory diseases. 
This year we have already in- 
cluded, in our regular safety pro- 
grams, sessions on t.b., polio, and 
heart; and, next month we are 
scheduling the program on cancer. 
Where a company has a medical 
department separate from the per- 
sonnel or safety department, it 
might be more appropriate to 
allow the medical department to 
direct the health education pro- 
—To page 162 





Tilt! 


A safety program committee 
and a safety engineer whose 
hobby is making gadgets pooled 
their talents and came up with a 
bell ringer of an idea. The idea 
was to create a device which 
would illustrate dramatically that 
repeated unsafe acts develop into 
unsafe work habits which invite 
accidents and injuries. 

With a lot of ingenuity and 
parts from an old pinball machine, 
the Game of Chance was built at 
the J. F. Queeny Plant of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


WINNER FOR APRIL 


April’s winner was “Hexed 
Circle,” submitted by Seth Jack- 
son, safety officer, U. S. D. A. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Jackson’s idea was a painted 
semicircle on the floor warning 
of the swing of a door. On page 70 
is a reader’s suggestion for a fur- 
ther refinement of this device. 
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Devices and Ideas to Help 
Your Safety Program 


By Arthur S. Kelly, Industrial Department, NSC 


Here’s how it works. When an 
employee pushes the button (takes 
a chance) he starts a chain of 
events over which he has no con- 
trol. The pinball selectors, at ran- 
dom, decide whether the chance 
taker is lucky and gets off free, 
or, if he is injured, what the in- 
jury is and how serious. 

A minor injury lights up red 
lights and rings a bell, but a ma- 
jor injury sets off a squawking 
klaxon. 

Naturally this idea attracted a 
lot of attention. More to the point, 
Mr. Lyndall Grosch, who is the 
gadgeteer, reports it was effective. 


OUTSIDE 


INSIDE 


Bingo at Lunch 


This contest, known as Safe-T 
Contest, is a converted bingo game 
developed at the Keokuk Electro- 
Metals Company, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Plant personnel may be divided 
into teams, shifts, or crews as 
evenly as possible in relation to 
number and exposure to various 
plant hazards. Each group is rep- 
resented by a Safe-T Card in 
the plant lunchroom. These cards 


Employees were more careful to 
wear their safety spectacles and 
to observe other safety work 
practices. 

This device was one of many 
constantly changing lines of attack 
to build and maintain employee 
cooperation and interest in pre- 
venting accidents, resulting in ac- 
cumulating 2,000,000 man-hours 
without a disabling injury in 165 
days. 


Submitted by Lyndall Grosch, 
safety engineer, J. F. Queeny 
Plant, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


are enlarged copies of bingo cards 
selected at random and reprinted 
on a 10-in. by 12-in. piece of %- 
in. masonite. 

Each day a number or group 
of numbers is drawn from a regu- 
lar rotating bingo cage and posted 
on a master board mounted near 
the crew or team cards. A dupli- 
cate master board is kept by the 
operator. When these numbers are 
posted, each group plays the game 
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using green tags to cover num- 
bers “called.” 

Listed at the top of the master 
board is the name of the game in 
progress. This can be changed 
from “Straight Safety” to “Black- 
out” or to other various standard 
bingo games. 

Crews suffering a disabling in- 
jury are disqualified from the 
game in progress at the time the 
injury is registered on the records. 
At this point a white disqualify- 
ing card is placed over the game 
board of the crew which has been 
disqualified. It remains in place 
exposing the name of the crew 
until a new game is started. 

Crews suffering a fatality are 
disqualified for the next 90 days. 

Prizes can vary. Such items as 
ball-point pens, safety playing 
cards, candy, or cigarettes can be 
used. Approximately 24 games can 
be played each year. 

The advantages found in this 
type of incentive program are: 


1. It varies slightly from the idea 
of “buying” safety in that it 
merely awards one group a 
prize while others anxiously 
compete. 


It puts “Safe-T” in front of em- 
ployees during their hours of 
relaxation. All eyes are on the 
board during lunch period and 
between shifts. 


The game not only creates 
competition between shifts but, 
more important, cooperation 
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among crew members. It elim- 
inates fake injuries and puts 
the accident-prone worker at 
the mercy of his fellow crew 
members, who usually straight- 
en him out. 


. The game has unlimited varia- 
tions which may be added. For 
instance, when absenteeism 
plagues the plant, a game can 
be played with perfect attend- 
ance as a prerequisite for par- 
ticipation. Low production, 
poor quality, or equipment 
damage may be substituted as 
a disqualifying feature. 


Submitted by Earl F. Pratt, 
personnel and safety director, 
Keokuk Electro-Metals Co., 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


SQUEE-E-ze Bottle 


We liked this idea, even though 
it isn’t necessarily industrial in 
its application. It is called a “Saf- 
T-Bottle” and was designed to 
keep harmful pills out of the 
hands of small children. 

The bottle is plastic. To open 
the slit across the top for dispens- 
ing the contents, a pressure of 10 
pounds must be applied to the 
sides of the bottle neck. This 
spreads the slit and the contents 
can be removed. 

Since the bottle is made of 
plastic, it has the additional ad- 
vantage of being unbreakable. 


Submitted by R. T. Whitacre, 
Evendale, Ohio. 
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89 NEW PRIZES FOR IDEAS! 

Winners of NSC monthly and semi-annual “best ideas” contests 
now can select one of 89 new prizes, including a personalized copy 
of the Accident Prevention Manual, from a list of individualized 
home, recreation, and sport items. Value of the awards remains 
the same as in previous competitions. For the best idea printed 
monthly, we will present $15 worth of merchandise. Prizes total- 
ing $25 will go every six months to the best of the monthly winners. 

Monthly awards now available include clothing accessories, tool 
attachments, and carving sets, plus electric wall clocks, picnic uten- 
sils, pup tents and fishing reels. Six-month prizes range from elec- 
tric shavers and skillets, attaché cases, and automatic coffee makers 
to golf bags, plastic wading pools, and battery chargers. 

Send a brief description with a photo or drawing to “Ideas That 
Worked,” National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. Any program or safety promotion idea, gadget, or home- 
grown invention that prevents accidents in your plant is eligible. 











LOOR scrubbing and polishing 

machines, vacuum cleaners, 
and power sweepers have speeded 
cleaning operations and raised 
standards of industrial house- 
keeping, but manual work still 
is needed. One of the most useful 
and least expensive hand tools is 
the dry cotton mop. It comes in 
several widths and with a little 
practice a janitor can sweep a 
large floor quickly and thor- 
oughly. 

Mop sweeping is suitable for all 
types of floors, except where 
sticky spillage or other floor con- 
ditions make sweeping impossible. 
Dry mops are for fine cleaning 
rather than removal of heavy ac- 
cumulations of dirt. 

Mop sweeping removes fine 
dust, leaving a smooth polished 
surface, in an action somewhat 
like using pumice, rotten stone or 
whiting for polishing metals or 
furniture. Such a surface is easier 
to keep clean. 

This type of sweeping also keeps 
dust out of the air. A properly 
treated mop glides over the floor, 
holding dust in its strands until 
shaken out, instead of stirring up 
dust as happens with broom 
sweeping. Mop sweeping keeps 
abrasive grit off floors, reducing 
wear on traffic lanes. 


How to Treat a Mop 


To get best results, these recom- 
mendations are offered by G. H. 
Tennant Company of Minneapolis. 


Oiling. For most applications 
a cotton mop should be treated 
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The Useful 
Dry Mop 


Even in this mechanical age, plant 


maintenance needs a lot of hand 


sweeping. And the dry mop is one 


of the janitor’s best friends 


lightly with oil prepared especially 
for this purpose. Over-treatment 
should be avoided Too much oil 
makes a mop heav , hard to push, 
and sticky, so frequent washing is 
necessary. The film of oil left on 
the floor may be harmful. 

The mop should not be used for 
five or six hours after oiling to 
give it a chance to absorb oil more 
uniformly. 

Keep treated mops in deep 
metal pans to avoid fire hazards 
and to avoid staining areas that 
may absorb oil. 

If the mop leaves oil on hands 
or streaks on floor, the mop is too 
heavily treated. If dust rises when 
the mop is shaken, it does not 
have enough oil. 


Daily Care. Shake out the mop 
well, brush out surface dirt with a 
scrubbing brush, then re-oil the 
mop before putting it away for the 
next day’s use. Change mop re- 
fills when they become dirty. 

Treated mops should not be 
used on oily floors, waxed floors, 
asphalt or rubber tile, terrazzo, or 
linoleum. There are certain in- 
dustries where treated mops are 
undesirable. 


How to clean. Mop heads are 
removable and may be sent to a 
laundry or cleaned by hand. 

A mop can be cleaned by soak- 
ing overnight in an alkaline clean- 
ing solution or in a sink or tub 
full of soapy water. Tri-sodium 
phosphate or half a teacup of 
ammonia added to each gallon of 
water will make cleaning easier. 
Wash the mop thoroughly by 


churning up and down. The final 
step is to rinse in plenty of hot 
water. Then squeeze out the water 
and dry the mop in the boiler 
room or other convenient place. 
The mop can be treated and used 
before it is entirely dry. 


How to Sweep 


First, place the dustpan, floor 
brush, or other device at one end 
of the room away from walls and 
the path of people who may be in 
the area. 

Next, sweep outer edges of the 
area with a floor brush—cleaning 
corners, under benches and ma- 
chinery, or wherever the mop 
can’t reach. Sweep dirt where it 
will be picked up later by the 
mop. 

Then, place the mop on the 
floor with strands pointing for- 
ward. In this position, individual 
cotton fibers work most efficiently 
in picking up dirt and improving 
the cleaning, polishing effect. This 
technique allows faster work with 
less effort. 

Push the mop along the floor to 
the other end of the room, giving 
the handle a good downward pres- 
sure. Do not remove the mop 
from the floor. Continue pushing 
the mop until ready to shake it 
out. 

Frequent sweeping protects 
floors and improves their ap- 
pearance and ability to resist dirt 
penetration and staining. Sweep- 
ing should be done often enough 
to keep the floor free from dust, 
oil, and other soilage. This usually 

—To page 157 
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UNCIL 


VICE 


DATA SHEET D-465 


COLD-ROOM TESTING OF 
GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 


Published by National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


1. Low-temperature testing and 
research in industry are conduct- 
ed in chambers or rooms designed 
and built to be operated under a 
wide temperature range from 70 F 
to at least —70 F. Although foods, 
plastics, waxes and various sol- 
vents are tested under low-tem- 
perature conditions, this data 
sheet is limited to precautions ap- 
plicable to cold-room facilities for 
testing gasoline and diesel engines 
and their accessories, fuels, cool- 
ants, and lubricants, as used in 
aircraft and in automotive and in- 
dustrial power applications. 

2. During many of these tests, 
personnel must enter the cold 
room to perform certain required 
operations and observations. Some 
major factors which could lead to 
hazards in cold-room operations 
are fuels, carbon monoxide, oxy- 
gen deficiency, antifreeze solu- 
tions, and refrigerants. Slippery 
surfaces and exposure to quick 
temperature changes and to sub- 
freezing temperatures are other 
sources of hazard to personnel. 


3. The purpose of this data 
sheet is to suggest cold-room de- 
sign features and operating pro- 
cedures which will help prevent 
injury, damage, and other loss. 


Prevention of Fire and 
Explosion 
4. Fuels and coolants to be used 
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This Data Sheet is one of a series 
published by the National Safety 
Council, reflecting experience from 
many sources. Not every acceptable 
procedure is necessarily included. Data 
Sheets should not be confused with 
American Standard Safety Codes, fed- 
eral laws, insurance requirements, 
state laws, rules and regulations, or 
municipal ordinances. 











should be designated on the test 
record sheet, and operating per- 
sonnel should be familiar with 
properties of the specified fuels 





Figure 1. Alarm horn for CO, fire-ex- 

tinguishing system. Note the explosion- 

proof wiring. (Courtesy Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation) 


and coolants. Fuel, lubricant, and 
coolant lines should be approved 
as having properties necessary to 
prevent their cracking and break- 
ing at low-temperature operations 
that they will be exposed to. 


5. Fuel should not be trans- 
ferred from one container to an- 
other inside the cold room. Safety 
containers (five gallons makxi- 
mum) should be filled outside the 
cold room, then brought in. These 
safety containers should have 
threaded connections for attach- 
ment to an engine fuel system 
located in a cold room, and should 
be hooked up by that means. 


6. Fuel tanks should be vented 
to the outside atmosphere to pre- 
vent an accumulation of explosive 
vapors in the room. As an addi- 
tional safety measure, an explo- 
sion concentration meter with an 
alarm can be installed. Since 
spillage may occur despite all pre- 
cautions, provision should be 
made for prompt clean-up of any 


fuel spilled. 


7. Recognized bonding and 
grounding procedures must be ap- 
plied. Where fuel test operations 
are to be performed, grounded 
spark-resistant floors should be 
installed. 


8. Personnel cannot tolerate 
too great a rise in pressure, such 
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Figure 2. Manual control for CO. system. (Courtesy Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


as the maximum shock wave rise 
in an explosion. Therefore, where 
liquefied gases, such as isobutane, 
isopentane, and the heptanes, or 
fuels impregnated with petrolic 
ether or ethyl ether are to be 
used, design of the cold room 
should include means to relieve 
ambient pressures that would at- 
tend an explosion in the room. In- 
sulated blow-out doors will re- 
lieve such pressures. Pressure-set 
latches on doors or spring-loaded, 
outward-opening doors will also 
provide pressure relief, as well as 
exit. 


9. A make-up system should 
be installed to replace the air 
used by the engine and, thus, pre- 
vent too great a pressure drop in 


the cold cell. 


10. A controlled ventilation 
system will prevent flammable va- 
pors from building up to the ex- 
plosive range. The most effective 
location for the ventilating equip- 
ment will be determined in part 
by the molecular weights of the 
gases or vapors to be encountered. 


11. As a general practice to 
minimize the fire hazard, lique- 
fied gases and other fuels should 
not be stored in cold rooms. When 
liquefied gases must be stored in 
cold rooms to pre-chill these fuels 
for tests, the pressure containers 
used should be fabricated of 
metals having suitable impact 
strength and ductility at the low 
temperatures to which they are 


to be exposed. Required fuel in 
the cold room should be in con- 
tainers designed to withstand the 
internal pressure of fuel vapors 
built-up in the event the cold- 
room cooling system should fail. 


12. Emergencies may develop 
which are beyond contro] of oc- 
cupants of the cold room. To min- 
imize hazards, there should be 
positive controls manned outside 
the chamber to shut down en- 
gines, shut off fuel, and discon- 
nect electrical circuits to the en- 
gine and circulatory fans. Lights 
should be left on. 


13. Where electric-impulse fuel 
pumps must be used in a cold 
room, they should have finely- 
balanced pressure switches to cut 
them out of operation if a line 
bursts or a carburetor float valve 
fails. Gasoline engine carburetors 
should be fitted with backfire 


flame arresters on the air intakes. 


14. Unless required by special 
tests, alcohol and other flammable 
coolants should not be used in the 
cooling system of an internal com- 
bustion engine. If a flammable 
coolant is used in a cooling sys- 
tem, the overflow pipe from the 
radiator should be connected to 
an effective condenser or vented 
outside. 


15. Light distillates, such as 
fuel oil and kerosene, should not 
be used as coolants in an engine 
to be run inside the cold room. 


16. A safe coolant would be 
ethylene glycol or a solution made 
up: 45.4 per cent by volume eth- 
ylene glycol; 22.3 per cent by vol- 
ume methoxyethanol; 32.3 per 
cent by volume water; 1.5 per 
cent by weight of borax. This so- 
lution provides protection to 
—90.5 F. 


Fire Control, Emergency 
Alarms 


17. An effective fire-extin- 
guishing system should be pro- 
vided for cold rooms. Carbon di- 
oxide (CO) or dry chemical are 
effective extinguishing agents. A 
fixed system should include a pre- 
discharge warning alarm which 
will provide enough time for op- 
erating personnel to leave the 
chamber after the warning signal 
and before the extinguishing 
agent is discharged. The cold- 
room area, inside and out, should 
be appropriately placarded in 
conspicuous locations with direc- 
tions and cautions regarding the 
extinguishing system. Personnel 
should be thoroughly trained in 
the function of this system. 


18. Any portable first-aid fire 
extinguishing equipment used 
should be suitable for cold-tem- 
perature operations—dry chem- 
ical pressurized with nitrogen, or 
carbon dioxide winterized with 
nitrogen. 


19. Since a rise in pressure will 
occur in the chamber when CO. 
is discharged, a manually-oper- 
ated system may be preferred for 
use when personnel are inside the 
cold room. Because personnel 
would have direct control over a 
manually-operated system, the as- 
phyxiation hazard would be re- 
duced. Means should be provided 
for switch-over to automatic dis- 
charge that will operate in the 
event of fire when the room is 
unoccupied or unattended. 


20. A fire blanket should be 
available for immediate use, and 
an oxygen mask, tank, and re- 
lated equipment should be on 
hand for rescue operations. 


Refrigerants 

21. Numerous refrigerants are 
used to lower cold-room temper- 
atures. These refrigerants include 
the freons, anhydrous ammonia, 
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carbonic acid, sulfur dioxide, Pic- 
tet’s liquid (a mixture of liquid 
carbon dioxide and sulfur diox- 
ide), sulfuric ether, dry ice-meth- 
anol, liquid CO.-methanol, dry 
ice-Stoddard solvent, liquid CO.- 
Stoddard solvent, and direct dry 
ice, or liquid carbon dioxide 
(CO,). 


22. When a refrigerant is be- 
ing selected, its toxicity and flam- 
mability, as well as physical prop- 
erties which would enable it to do 
the cooling job required, should 
be considered. 


23. The name and properties of 
the refrigerant used should be 
posted outside the cold room at 
its entrance. Such posting should 
include the antidote, the correct 
method of resuscitation, and the 
designated respiratory protective 
equipment. Required emergency 
equipment should be immediately 
available. 


24. Important is the establish- 
ment of and adherence to regular 
maintenance schedules to prevent 
leaks in the system and unwanted 
shutdowns. 


Carbon Monoxide 


25. To prevent escape of car- 
bon monoxide into the area, a 
leak-free engine exhaust system 
must be used. If more than one 
engine is connected to a common 
exhaust line, check valves should 
be used to prevent exhaust from 
an operating engine from flowing 
into an idle engine. Traps may 
also be used in exhaust lines to 
prevent vapors from returning. 


26. Exhaust system components 
should be checked for first-class 
condition before they are in- 
stalled. When installation is com- 
plete and the engine started for 
the first time, the exhaust mani- 
fold, manifold riser, and muffler 
connections should be carefully 
checked and defects corrected be- 
fore the test is continued. Peri- 
odic inspection and maintenance 
should be conducted during the 
course of the test. 


27. The engine crank case ven- 
tilator tube should be exhausted 
to the outside. 


28. Whenever concentrations of 
carbon monoxide may occur, ap- 
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proved carbon monoxide sam- 
pling and alarm systems should 
be provided in all cold rooms 
where employees must work. It 
should be borne in mind that 
equipment designed for detection 
of carbon monoxide does not give 
warning of similar sources of haz- 
ard, for example, fumes from 
burn-off of paints or other coat- 
ings, which may create a toxic at- 
mosphere. 


Electrical Equipment 


29. Cold-room lighting systems, 
electric fan motors, and other 
electrical equipment should com- 
ply with requirements of the 
National Electrical Code* for haz- 
ardous locations. 


30. Static electricity should be 
recognized as a possible source of 
hazard. To prevent the build-up 
of static charges on persons, shoes 
with conductive but spark-re- 
sistant soles or heels should be 
worn and a spark-resistant con- 
ductive floor installed. Ferrous 
metal contacts often cause friction 
sparks. 


Selection of Operating 
Personnel 


31. Personnel to be assigned to 


cold-room operations must meet 
certain physical requirements. 
Only men who have not had 
chronic pulmonary disease or 
frostbite and who have no evi- 
dence of significant cardiovascu- 
lar disease, peripheral vascular 
disease, hypothyroidism, arthritis, 
or diabetes should be selected. 


32. The preplacement physical 
examination should include a uri- 
nalysis, a reliable hemoglobin de- 
termination, a chest x-ray, and an 
electrocardiogram. Cold-room 
personnel should be re-examined 
every six months, or more often 
if exposure warrants. Some oper- 
ators believe an annual physical 
examination is sufficient. 


33. Alcoholic beverages should 
not be used by persons within 24 
hours preceding the time of entry 
into a low-temperature cold room. 


34. Anyone who has had a cor- 
onary thrombosis or occlusive 
vascular phenomenon in the ex- 
tremities should not be allowed 
to enter the cold room under any 
circumstances. 


*“National Fire Codes,” Vol. V, Elec- 
trical, National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, Boston 10, Mass., 1957. 


Figure 3. Complete personal protection for work in cold room—parka with hood, 
face mask, gloves, boots, and body garments. (Courtesy AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company) 





Clothing 


35. Clothing should be a type 
worn by personnel to keep warm 
in aircraft at extremely high alti- 
tudes, or comparable to clothing 
worn in the arctic regions. Some 
companies have garments made 
to their specifications, and other 
firms procure surplus air force 
clothing, including electrically- 
heated suits. 


36. Persons entering cold rooms 
should be guided by these pre- 
cautions with regard to clothing: 


a. Keep clothing clean and dry. 

b. Before entering cold room, dress in 
appropriate clothing for tempera- 
tures to be encountered. 

. Do not wear shoes with sponge rub- 
ber soles in cold rooms. This type 
of sole collects moisture, and a per- 
son wearing shoes so equipped can 
be frozen fast to the floor. 

. Avoid perspiring before you enter 
the cold room. If you are hot, cool 
off before dressing. 

. Enter the cold room, as soon as you 

have dressed. Time yourself so you 
need not rush. 
Always wear gloves in temperatures 
below 20 F. Touching very cold 
metal with bare hands is dangerous. 
Gloves should be worn above 20 F, 
as conditions warrant. 

. When you come out of the cold 
room, brush off excess frost, and 
loosen your clothing in the lock. Do 
not remove it. 


Vt all DE oe & 


. Remove your clothing in the dress- 
ing room. Hang garments so air can 
circulate through them and drive 
out moisture and fuel vapors. 


Frostbite 


37. To avoid frostbite, person- 
nel should follow these safe prac- 
tices: 


. Stay out of air blasts, if possible. 
Quiet cold air is not as dangerous 
as moving cold air. 

. Keep a close check on your nose, 
cheeks, chin, arms, and legs for 
numbness. Contract the facial mus- 
cles to detect stiffness in the skin. 
Each of a group of operators should 
watch the others and give a warning 
when white patches appear on any- 
one’s face. (The monitor in the con- 
trol room can be of help in observ- 
ing for symptoms of frostbite.) 
Should stiffness in the skin or white 
patches occur, leave the cold room 
at once. 

. When wearing a parka, keep the 
hood pulled well down for protec- 
tion of the face. 

. In temperatures of zero F and be- 
low, cover the lower half of the face 
with a fresh surgical mask. 

. Do not rub frost-bitten areas. Keep 
them warm with wool or fur, and 
get immediate medical treatment. 


Low-Temperature Chamber 


38. These precautions must be 
observed by persons before entry 





SAFETY 
ALARM * 


Figure 4. The emergency alarm actuating rope on the wall is within easy reach of 
operating personnel, even from a near-prone position. (Courtesy Bendix Aviation 
Corporation) 


and during stay in a low-tempera- 
ture chamber: 


a. If you are perspiring, wearing damp 
clothing, or suffering from a cold, 
do not enter the low-temperature 
chamber. 

. Check in and clear through the con- 
trol room. If observati'n ports are 
obscured by frost, remain in con- 
stant telephonic or other communi- 
cation with the control room. 

». Remove any icicle, and use extreme 

care in walking on slippery surfaces 
(hold on to a hand support, if pos- 
sible). Frost and ice can be treach- 
erous. 
When exposed to low temperatures, 
avoid moving rapidly and breathe 
through your nose even though you 
are wearing a protective mask. 

>. For fine work, arctic gloves may 
be removed for a short time, but 
inner gloves must be kept on the 
hands. 


General Precautions 


39. No one should be permitted 
to work alone in the cold room, 
unless an observer stationed at 
the observation window can see 
the person in the cold room at all 
times. Observation windows and 
ports should be located so they 
always permit a clear, unobstruct- 
ed view of persons in the cold 
room. Dead-air space or heating 
equipment can serve to keep such 
viewing installations clear of frost. 


40. A log should be kept, re- 
cording the names of persons 
working in the cold room, the 
time they enter, and the time they 
leave. 


41. Operators must be _ thor- 
oughly familiar with the cold 
room and must know the location 
of exits, fire fighting equipment, 
and all other facilities. Regular, 
good supervision should be main- 
tained to assure adherence to 
established work methods and 
contro] procedures. 


42. Exits should be designed, 
built, and maintained so cold-room 
occupants cannot be trapped. Out- 
ward-opening, overlap-type doors 
with panic-latches released from 
the inside should be provided. 


43. Heating tape (resistor 
wire) around the entire surface 
of the door casing is recommend- 
ed to prevent the door from freez- 
ing during prolonged use of the 
cold room at low temperatures. 

—To page 164 
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Thom McAn’s new RIPPLE Soles 
now on 3 outstanding Safety Shoes! 


S-1386 Black desert saddle oxford. C 7-12, 
D-E 6-12. 


B POPULAR DEMAND, Thom McAn now offers 
you three best-selling Safety Shoe styles with 
the built-in comfort and protection of the amaz- 
ing new RIPPLE Sole! Look at all these features: 


e Nonskid traction prevents slips or skids 

e Gliding action lengthens stride, saves steps 
e Absorbs pavement shock to lessen fatigue 
e Resists oil and water 

e Leather-lined steel toe box 


The new RIPPLE Sole, combined with all the reg- 
ular Safety Shoe features, makes these three new 
Thom McAn shoes the safest, most comfortable 
and best-looking Safety Shoes you can buy! 


Terrific New Service. Thom McAn makes 40 
different kinds of safety shoes for men and women 


Thom McAn 


SAFETY SHOES 


A Division of Melville Shoe Corporation 





S-4186 6” moccasin blucher 
with butternut glove up- 
pers. D-EE 6-12. 


S-4386 Tan desert saddle oxford 
piped in black. B 8-12, C 7-12, 
D 6-13, E 6-12. 


in every branch of industry. But, if we don’t have 
the shoe you want—and construction is possible 
—we will design a safety shoe to your specifica- 
tions. For details on this, or any other Thom 
McAn service, check and mail the coupon below. 


* Reg. Trade Mark Beebe Rubber Company ©1958 Melville Shoe Corporation 


Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division, 25 W. 43 St., N.Y. 36 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following at once: 
(Check services required) 

() Address of nearest Thom McAn Safety Shoe Store 

C) Details of Thom McAn’s Special In-Plant Fitting Plan 
() Fully illustrated list of Thom McAn Safety Shoes 

() Promotion material, safety posters, etc. 

C Details of Thom McAn’s “Special Design” Safety Shoe 

Service 


Name ___ Position 














Circle Item No. 8&—Reader Service Card 
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SAFETY LEADERS OF 1957 


Winners of first-place plaques in National 
Safety Council's Sectional Contests 


NEW LOW frequency rate of 5.82 disabling in- 

juries per million man-hours worked was re- 
ported for 1957 by 4,341 entrants in 17 industrial 
groups in which contests were held. 

The combined frequency rates for winners of 
National Safety Council plaques was 1.05—approx- 
imately 18 per cent of the average rate for all con- 
testants. 

For 1956 the frequency rate for 4,235 entrants 
was 5.95. Among winners of plaques the combined 
frequency rate was .85. 

The companies listed below are those which will 
receive first-place plaques according to the rules of 
the contest in their own industry. 

In the Barge and Towing Vessel, Chemical, Fer- 
tilizer, Hospital, Petroleum, Printing and Publish- 
ing, Textile, Commercial Vehicle, Glass and Ceram- 
ics, and Transit contests, first-place plaques are 


awarded only to the unit operating the largest 
number of man-hours in cases where several of 
the contributors have established perfect records. 

In other contests, all companies or plants with 
perfect records receive duplicate first-place plaques. 

In addition to the contests listed here, competi- 
tions are also conducted by the Metals Section and 
the Meat Packing, Tanning and Leather Products 
Section on a fiscal year basis, July 1 to June 30. 

Complete lists of all winners, plus second and 
third place winners and companies receiving certif- 
icates of merit for perfect records, appear in the 
contest bulletins which are being sent to all partic- 
ipating companies and plants. 

Each bulletin also contains a brief analysis of 
experience in the industry and a coded list per- 
mitting each non-winning company to identify its 
own record and compare it with others. 


THE HOSPITAL CONTEST 


The Hospital Section Safety Contest 
was sponsored jointly by the American 
Hospital Association and the National 
Safety Council. In addition to plaques 
for first, second, and third place, a 
grand award was won by Tripler U. S. 
Army Hospital, Honolulu. 

First place plaques went to: 

Group 1—Central Oregon District 
Hospital, Redmond, Ore. 

Group 2—The T. J. Samson Com- 
munity Hospital, Glasgow, Ky. 

Group 3—Brookside Hospital, San 
Pablo, Calif. 

Group 4—St. Alexius Hospital, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

Group 5—U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital, San Francisco. 

Group 6—Gorgas Hospital, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 

Group 7—The 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Group 8—Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Northport, L. I., N. Y. 


Brooklyn Hospital, 


AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRIES 
ComPLETE AIRCRAFT Mrc. 

Convair—A Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp., San Diego Div. 
ArrcraFt Parts Mrc. 

Group A—National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory. 

Group B—Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Northrop Div., Muroc Facility. North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc., Northrop Div., L.A.X. 
Facility. 


BARGE AND TOWING VESSELS 
Group A—United States Steel Corp., 
River Transportation. 


ae 


Group B—Armco Steel Corp., River 
Transportation. 


CHEMICAL 
Division I 

Group A—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Chattanooga Plan*. 

Group B—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Toledo Finishes Plant. 

Group C—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Rayon Research Laboratory. 
Division II 

Group A—A-S-R Products Corp., 
Kingsbury Div., LaPorte, Ind. 

Group B—The Chemstrand Corp., 
Research and Development Div., De- 
catur, Ala. 

Group C—The Procter & Gamble 
Mfg. Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

Division III 

Group A—Baldwin-Hill Co., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Group B—Commercial Alcohols Ltd., 
Gatineau, Que. 

Group C—Texon, Inc., Russell, Mass. 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 
CoMMON AND ConTrRAcT CARRIERS Div. 
Group A—The Mason & Dixon Lines, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Group B—F. J. Boutell Service Co., 
Flint, Mich. 


FERTILIZER 
Division I 


Group A—Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., Works. 
Group B—Federal 
Louisville, Ky., Plant. 
Group C—Canadian Industries Ltd., 

Halifax, N.S., Plant. 


Chemical Co., 


Division II 

Group A—Swift & Co., Plant Food 
Div., Atlanta, Ga. 

Group B—Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Beloeil Works, Agricultural Chemicals 
Div. 


Division III 


Group A—Davison Chemical Co., Div. 
W. R. Grace & Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Group B— Swift & Co., Agricultural 
Chemical Div., South Norfolk, Va. 


Division IV 


Coronet Phosphate Co., Div. Smith- 
Douglass. 


FOOD 

Division I 

Group A—Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill. 

Group B—Ralston-Purina Co., Dav- 
enport. Ia., Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
Branch. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minn. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Atchison, Kans. 

General Mills, Inc., Vallejo, Calif., 
Flour and Feed Mill. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Group C—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Astoria, Ore. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Los Angeles 
Refrigerated Foods Plant. 

General Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash., 
Flour and Feed Mill. 


Minneapolis, 


—To page 118 
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WIRE ROPE 
You can get the right rope no matter what your 
equipment need . . . when you buy from our thou- 
sand-and-one types, sizes, and grades of wire rope. 


Monarch Whyte Strand wire rope is available PRE- 


formed and Internally Lubricated, in Lang Lay, 
Regular Lay, and with Independent Wire Rope 
Core or Fiber Core. Ropes are made of Bright 
Steel, Galvanized Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel 
Metal and Plastic Coated. They are supplied 
properly lubricated and fabricated to serve 
well under the severest service conditions. 
Ask for Monarch Whyte Strand Bulletin 5425. 





SLINGS 
* Hundreds of sizes and types of Macwhyte wire 
Y ou re rope slings are designed with the lightness, 
flexibility, and handling ease you need for effi- 
' cient, low-cost material handling. Three body 


styles are made: ATLAS Round-Braided, DREW 
Flat-Braided, MONARCH Single-Part. Ask for 


e 
buyl1 ng a your free copy of Sling Data Bulletin 5308-R. 
e 
1 <3 baat Cl ee 
WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES 
Safe-Lock wire rope assemblies are made in 


when a wide range of sizes for machine parts, 


controls, and operating devices. They are 
prefabricated to the exact size and length 









you buy “eto nage 
Macwhyte 

—6WWi) ! 

) ire Rope i When you buy Macwhyte products in any form — 


Wire Rope, Slings, or Cable Assemblies — you’re buying a piece of 
our organization. Our wire rope engineers are as near as your 
phone, ready to advise and make recommendations — for free! — 
on all your wire rope needs. If your problem is unique, our engi- 
neers will specify a rope or assembly to meet your particular 
) requirements safely, economically, and correctly. Don’t guess 
about wire rope. Call on Macwhyte . .. you'll be glad you did! 
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Have you seen our film on wire rope, “Life-Line’’? 
It’s available on a loan basis to 
groups. Ask for Bulletin. 


CRAFT & wy 
A in, 


NMACWHYTE Wire (inc COMPANY 






tp gy 
* q 
“Crion @ Z 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE COMPANY, 2902 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PREformed Wire Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, Aircraft 
Cables and Assemblies, Monel Metal, Stainless Steei, Plastic Coated and Nylon Coated Wire Rope, 


and Wire Rope Assemblies. Special catalogs available. 


MILL DEPOTS: New York 4, 35 Water St. « Pittsburgh 36, P. 0. Box 10916, 353 Curry Hollow 
Road « Detroit 3, 75 Oakman Blvd. * Chicago 6, 228 S. Desplaines St. * St. Pawl 14, 2356 Hampden 
Ave. « Ft. Worth 1, P. 0. Sox 605 + Portiand 9, 1603 N. W. 14th Ave. © Seattle 4, 87 Holgate St. 


San Francisce 7, 188 King St. * Los Angeles 21, 2035 Sacramento St. 








AL in appearance 
SU INE, in protection 


. H502%..Brown 
ae ford, sidesloafer; Neo> 
Stesprene Air ae prede Air Cusbi6én 
ion Saf-Tred sole ale uaay 
and heel, E 


Hips... New tan glove Chukka 
NOK-A-BOUT;  Resist-Oil 
Celiuvlar Grit sole and heel. 


H533...Black grain 
laceless oxford; 
Neoprene Air Cush- 
jon Saf-Tred sole 
ond heel. 


There’s nothing else quite like HY-TEST’s complete 

line of “casuals” in safety shoes today. Ail these fine 

styles feature light as a feather construction and easy- \ , a , 535... own weded 
going comfort p/us safe, sure protection of the famous ~ Neslet-O8 Calein Gen 
Anchor Flange Steel Box Toe and other exclusive / | ‘amenities 
Standards of Quality. They’re the kind of shoes your HY-TEST 
workers will wear on-and-off the job. Write or wire for 7 SAFEty SHOES 


complete details today. Division 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
109 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Teletype: SL300 


927 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
P Teletype: PH476 





H625... Women's 
block sueded leather 
loafer; Neoprene Air 
Cushion Grit sole and 
heel; cushion arch and 
heel pad. 





H823... Women's 

smoked sides NOK-A- H813...Similar to 
BOUT pump; Neo- ebove in brown sides; 
prene Air Cushion Grit leather sole, rubber 
sole and heel. heel. 


OES FOR EVERY NEED 
Circle Item No. 10—Reader Service Card Sattesed Sitety: Wks tiie, 





ED SLAVIK, servicing safety 
engineer for Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, Wisconsin, points 

to one of the unusual cowhide 
brands tacked to a huge display 
board at the Fred Rueping 
Leather Company. At the left 
are Rueping foremen Rueben 
Ruch and Norman Breitzka. 


By C. F. SCHLUETER 


SAF-T BRANDED HIDES 


The tanning industry is shown the way to employee good will, 


lower compensation costs by this progressive Wisconsin firm 


AZY Bar B, Circle T, and 

4 Rocking Y are typical of hun- 
dreds of cowhide brands tacked 
to a large display board at the 
Fred Rueping Leather Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Recently, 
these brands were joined by an- 
other—the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Green Circle Cross brand 
stamped to the Council’s Award 
of Merit plaque. The company re- 
ceived this plaque for placing first 
in its division, safetywise, during 
the past year. 

The Rueping brand of safety is 
paying handsome returns. Cur- 
rently, the tannery can boast a 57 
per cent credit on its compensa- 
tion insurance rates. This means 
the firm is paying less than half 
as much premium as its industry 
average! 


C. F. Scuiveter is Accident Preven- 
tion Manager of Employers Mutuals 
Liability Insurance Company of Wau- 
sau, Wis 
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In setting this mark the organi- 
zation has totaled more than a 
million and a half consecutive 
man-hours without a lost-time in- 
jury in almost 600 consecutive 
work days. These results are quite 
a distinction for a concern daily 
processing 110,000 sq. ft. of upper- 
side shoe leather, roughly the 
equivalent of hides stripped from 
a string of cattle stretching five 
miles. 

The record still continues. If 
past trends are any indication, the 
leather firm will achieve even 
higher savings. Cost of compen- 
sation insurance has declined from 
92 cents per $100 of payroll in 
1951 to 58 cents in 1956. 

Painstaking analysis, experi- 
mentation, trial and error, and a 
complete $5-million renovation 
project involving all phases of 
operations are responsible for 
such safety success. 

The project first gained momen- 


tum 14 years ago, when former 
Circuit Court Judge Clayton F. 
Van Pelt became the company’s 
president. He proceeded to give 
the plant a safety face-lifting so 
complete that the present opera- 
tion bears little physical resem- 
blance to the old. Many industry 
officials consider it one of the 
safest tanneries in the country— 
a great transition from a business 
which had been paying almost 
double its industry-average work- 
men’s compensation rates when 
Judge Van Pelt first rolled up his 
sleeves. 

Chemicals and tanning com- 
pounds are literally untouched by 
human hands from the moment 
the materials enter the plant. 
Manual handling of heavy mate- 
rials has been reduced to the bare 
minimum by a vast network of 
conveyors that transport hides, 
fleshings, and trimmings. 

Years ago, tanning chemicals 
exacted a high toll of burn and 
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LIFT TRUCKS equipped with specially designed dump 

bodies are a real time saver at Rueping’s. George Kurtz, a 

beam and soak employee, is pictured as he checks the posi- 

tion of the device, preparatory to dumping the fleshed hides 

into a paddle wheel type vat. Formerly, the “wet” depart- 
ments presented the greatest hazards. 


back injuries, when transported 


by conveyor to a storage hopper 


AT RIGHT, Rueping president C. F. Van Pelt accepts Na- 
tional Safety Council Tanning and Leather Section contest 
award. Presenting the plaque is Charles Elsby, Milwaukee 
supervising engineer for Employers Mutuals of Wausau, and 
general chairman of the Council’s Meat Packing, Tanning 
and Leather Products Section. At left is Ed Slavik, the 
insurance firm’s Fond du Lac safety engineer. 


gineer for Employers Mutuals 


via push carts in crude, open con- 
tainers. Dangerous solutions, such 
as sulfuric acid, now arrive in 
tank cars just outside the plant 
and are pumped directly to the 
fourth floor into huge, enclosed 
storage tanks. Later, these solu- 


tions are dispensed by the flick 
of a valve automatically .. . and 


safely . . . to mixing tanks and 
drums below. 

Safe handling also applies to 
tons of rock salt delivered peri- 
odically in boxcars, then elevated 


positioned above _ brine-making 
equipment. 

Where wheelbarrows laden 
with heavy, saturated hides once 
bounced down narrow, dimly- 
lighted aisles, now electric lift 
trucks carrying heavy loads roll 
down roomy, clearly-marked 
aisles lighted by an extensive 
fluorescent system. Yet, new 
equipment and stepped-up me- 
chanical handling have not been 
the sole answers. 

Ed Slavik, servicing safety en- 


Liability Insurance Company of 
Wausau, Wis., said: “The Ruep- 
ing people have combined modern 
equipment and common safety 
methods to produce uncommonly 
fine safety results.” 

The firm used to operate on 
porous wooden floors which read- 
ily became impregnated with 
slick waste products. Injuries 
from slips and falls reached night- 
mare proportions. Not so, now! 
Brick and tile long since have 

—To page 142 
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CONVEYORS of many types speed production at the 
Rueping finishing department. Job fatigue is lessened, and 
this, too, is an important factor in maintaining a top-notch 
safety record. Walter Kutz is the workman pictured here. 


AUTOMATIC transporters and a fleet of lift trucks have 
eliminated a great deal of physical effort at Rueping’s—thus 
removing the cause of many falls and back strains. Glazed 
brick floors are kept spotless, and the wide, unobstructed 
aisles are plainly marked as a safety measure. 
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/ DID EVERYTHING 
/ COULD FOR HiM GUT 
...FOR HEAVENS SAKE 
WHY WAS HE WEARING 
REGULAR SHOES ON THE JOB 











x* 
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WORKMEN'S 


ONE WORKER DOWN AND ... 219,999 TO GO? cores ane cern 


UABILITY Patiey 


See 


Reliable insurance sources state that according to Youn luorken, 


latest available figures 220,000 industrial foot injuries pe 
occurred in a single year. 

Here is positive proof that regular shoes are not only 

costing industry millions of dollars in lost-time in- 

juries each year, but untold human suffering to their 

workers as well. 


Ridiculous ... when you consider that safety shoes 
purchased through industry cost less than W/NGUARD... 


ordinary shoes and would have prevented ee 
in steel toe protection. 


most of these unfortunate accidents. 


Safety Box Toe Company 
ST 2 STAT a BUILDING . BOSTON 


Circle Item No. |i—Reader Service Card 
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Double Safety with 
Safety Shoes 


Steel caps protect toes against blows and 
anti-slip soles keep men on their feet 


By N. C. WHITSETT 


BIG reduction in toe inju- 
ries in most industries is due 

to the accident prevention pro- 
gram. However, I am very much 
afraid that there are still thou- 
sands of production workers who 


N. C. Wurtsett is General Manager, 
Hy-Test Safety Shoes Division, Inter- 
national Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
This article has been condensed from 
an address presented to the Meat Pack- 
ing, Tanning and Leather Products 
Section at the 45th National Safety 
Congress, October 21-25, 1957. 


are not enjoying the toe protec- 
tion they have a right to expect. 
Something is lacking somewhere. 

The safety shoe industry has 
developed shoes that can be worn 
with comfort. But appearance 
needn’t be sacrificed for comfort. 
Many safety shoes are made of 
dress leathers. You can hardly tell 
them from dress shoes until they 
save toes from injury. One of the 
latest protective features in safety 
shoes is the instep guard. 





TESTING SOLES and heels for slip- 
resistance. Slippage tests were made up 
and down on this 25-degree ramp (A). 
The surface here (B) is wet concrete. 
Tests are also made with dry concrete, 
dry hardwood, oiled hardwood, and 
other flooring materials. Shoes with 
various types of soles (C) are tested. 


LEFT: Testing apparatus: (1) 20-degree 
ramp; (2) Test terrain; (3) Test speci- 
men holder. (4) 25-lb. weight; (5) Di- 
rect-reading dial showing pounds pull. 


Most safety shoes on the mar- 
ket are made with sweat-resistant 
insoles. For water-repellency, 
there are specially-tanned leath- 
ers. Cloth linings used often are 
treated to prevent mildew, rot, 
and bacteria. Combine these fea- 
tures with those of anti-slip soles, 
and we believe you'll have safety 
shoes built for your job. 

Something can be done about 
slips, falls, toe injuries, and the 
like. Yet, it appears some safety 
engineers are too busy on the de- 
fensive to be aggressive. They 
say, “We don’t need safety shoes,” 
and, “My company doesn’t make 
foot protection compulsory.” It is 
our hope they will bypass these 
cliches and develop a good foot 
protection program. 

A good program is one that 
brings about a consciousness at 
the management level, as well as 
the worker level . . . a conscious- 
ness of cost of accidents and how 
this factor reflects itself in the 
price of the end product .. . in 
the greater success of the com- 
pany. —To page 50 
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U. S. COASTGUARD 


a 


FIRE JEEP — CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 


eee 


AIRCRAFT CRASH RESCUE TRUCK 
FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT CORP. 


- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., NATIONAL AIRPORT 


ROCKWOOD EQUIPMENT 
RIDES ON 
LEADING FIRE TRUCKS 


U.S. AIR FORCE TYPE 0-11-A 


THEODORE FRANCIS GREENE AIRPORT 
HILLS GROVE R.1. 


The best testimonial of Rockwood’s 
fire equipment is its users. In airports, 
industries, refineries and municipalities 
— Rockwood fire fighting equipment is 
seen on the finest fire trucks. 

Fire trucks get the benefit of famous 
Rockwood nozzles and proportioning 
systems producing WaterFOG, Fog- 
FOAM, FOAM and WET — each de- 
signed to conquer different types of 
fires. By means of Turret Nozzles, 
these trucks discharge large volumes of 
FogFOAM, FOAM or WaterFOG. By 


CUBA FIRE DEPT.— NEW YORK 


oe 


PORT OF SEATTLE 
SEATTLE-TACOMA AIRPORT 


means of Ground Sweep Nozzles, they 
fight flowing gasoline fires and protect 
firefighters and trucks at the same time. 
By means of Hand Lines, they control 
fires in hard-to-get-at areas. 

If you want precision fire fighting 
products — by all means send for 
Rockwood’s free booklet. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon at the right now. 
Rockwood products have been tested 
and listed by Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, Inc. Distributors in all principal 
industrial areas. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water... to Cut Fire Losses 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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NEW YORK THRUWAY AUTHORITY 


giv 


GLENN L. MARTIN AIRPORT 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Portable Fire Protection Division 
2032 Harlow Street 
Worcester 5, Massachusetts 

Please send me your illustrated 
booklet on Rockwood fire fighting 





Through the years, producers 
of safety shoes have tried to de- 
sign shoes with consumer accept- 
ance . . . with outstanding pro- 
tective and comfort features and 
with leathers and soles selected 
for the needs of the man on the 
job. These shoes are the result 
of experience. 


Early Synthetics 


About the time the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company entered the 
safety shoe business, DuPont de- 
veloped the first synthetic rubber 
and marketed it under the name 
“neoprene.” This product is more 
resistant than natural rubber to 
sunlight, ozone, oxidation, and 
heat. Recognizing this, the Inter- 
national Shoe Company manufac- 
tured the first neoprene soles for 
shoes. This was in 1937, when 
neoprene was selling for three 
times the price of natural rubber. 

The anti-slip sole we produced 
then, we still are manufacturing. 
The neoprene we first received 
from DuPont in 1937 resembled 
Grandma’s taffy after it was thor- 
oughly processed by pulling. To- 
day neoprene comes to us in 
shredded form. 

Not too long after 1937, several 
sole manufacturers began using 
neoprene in place of natural rub- 
ber. World War II stopped use of 
neoprene for soles because this 
synthetic was needed for self- 
sealing fuel cells for aircraft, car- 
buretor diaphragms, and various 
other applications requiring flex- 
ible rubber resistant to gasoline 
and oil. 

The petroleum industry was re- 
searching synthetic rubber about 


SLIP-RESISTANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF SOLE MATERIALS 


the time of neoprene’s introduc- 
tion. During the war and in the 
early postwar period all manufac- 
turers of synthetic rubber im- 
proved the product to a point 
where it was better than natural 
rubber for most uses. 

Buna-N synthetic rubber is 
marketed by four major rubber 
companies: B. F. Goodrich 
(Hycar); Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber (Chemigum); U. S. Rubber 
(Paracril); and Firestone Tire & 
Rubber (ButaPrene). Obviously, 
the two synthetics, neoprene and 
Buna-N, have a lot in common. 

DuPont, as well as other syn- 
thetic rubber manufacturers, now 
produces various types of neo- 
prene for many applications. One 
is neoprene Type S. This neo- 
prene is more resistant to oils 
than another neoprene, Type GN. 
For that matter, there are oils 
which are neoprene solvents of 
the GN type, such as diesel, pea- 
nut, and castor oils. These oils, on 
the other hand, will not break 
down neoprene Type S. 

The Bearfoot Sole Company 
uses neoprene Type S in making 
soles for shoes. We understand 
the neoprene is calendered in its 
natural state and is colored for 
consumer acceptance. The calen- 
dering process produces a crepe 
sole which is quite anti-slip. Strips 
of this calendered neoprene are 
laminated to any desired thick- 
ness. 

Buna-N type synthetic rubber, 
generally speaking, is more oil- 
resistant than some types of 
neoprene. Therefore, the Inter- 
national Shoe Company rubber 
plant began experimenting with 





Wet Oiled 


Dry Wet Oiled 


ry 
Concrete Concrete Concrete Hardwood Hardwood Hardwood 


F F G 
B G 
G : G 


Cellular G B 
Grit 


B—best; G—good; F—fair 





G G G 





G 





Procedure: Control samples of neoprene cork, grit, cord, and cellular grit—2-7/16 
in. by 2-7/16 by 8/16 in. Weight attached, 25 Ibs. Angle of incline, 20 degrees. 


the Buna-N type for soles. Now 
don’t misunderstand me. We are 
still big users of neoprene. 

We have found that the anti- 
slip characteristics of synthetic 
soles depend on processing and 
impregnation. 

For a long time it was felt neo- 
prene could not be impregnated 
with cork, but neoprene cork 
soles now are marketed under the 
trade name Neo-Cork. For that 
matter, Neo-Cord soles made from 
neoprene cord are also available 
commercially. 


Newer Materials 


We developed Buna-N type syn- 
thetic rubber soles in 1954. We 
asked the rubber plant for a sole 
that looked like leather but would 
outwear leather. The sole proved 
to be slippery, so we added cotton 
flocking and created an anti-slip 
sole. Later, we impregnated 
Buna-N type soles with cork and 
found them acceptable from an 
anti-slip point of view. 

Blown or micro-cellular soles 
are used as a soling material for 
ordinary shoes. We, as well as 
other sole manufacturers, began 
working on a cellular resist-oil 
type of sole. Most manufacturers 
use neoprene as a base product. 
We also buy a micro-cellular sole 
from Bearfoot Sole Company— 
the cement and stretch-on type 
of sole. 

The International Shoe Compa- 
ny Rubber Plant confined further 
experiments to Buna-N type syn- 
thetics. About a year ago the 
company developed an anti-slip 
cellular sole impregnated with 
grit. This development was based 
on impregnation of grit in reg- 
ular Buna-N synthetic type soles. 

Grit, so far as we have been 
able to observe, makes the most 
efficient available anti-slip sole 
without resorting to heavy cleats, 
suction cups, and other devices. 
At least one other manufacturer 
produces soles impregnated with 
grit. There are other types of anti- 
slip soles on the market. 

The accompanying table, based 
on slip-resistance tests made on 
various types of floors at Interna- 
tional Shoe Company’s laboratory 
at Hannibal, Mo., summarizes our 
experience. 
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Pavers th the 
best industry circles... 


NEW ton Age 
Ip LA SSACOI seen sc 


with BEARFOOT NITROCREPE NEOPRENE SOLE 
and Safe Grid Tread 


Your people, from executives on down, will proudly wear this 
new Iron Age “Ambassador.” Smart styling plus utility 
make it equally at home in office or plant. 


The “‘Ambassador” has three outstanding safety guards. 


(1) A grid tread Bearfoot Nitrocrepe Neoprene sole to prevent 
slipping. 
(2) A steel toe, encased in leather to prevent foot injuries. 


(3) No-lace construction; nothing to catch, break or come 
untied. 
The glistening golden brown upper leather 
is No. 1 grade “Catalina’”—a special 
tannage by Pfister and Vogel of Mil- 
waukee. A hidden gore assures both 
instep comfort and ankle hug- 
ging fit. 

Ask your Iron Age representa- 
tive to show this distinctive 
No. 615 . new style; created and 
A 8-13 C613 quality-crafted to help you 

87-13 D 613 increase your coverage. 

E 6-13 

















oe 


No. 617 


Companion shoe 
. black Iron 
, Age 


The Safety Shoe 
for Industrial 
America 


fron Age DIVISION 


H. CHILDS & CO., INC. ° PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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SMALL BUSINESS and ASSOCIATIONS 





By A. M. Baltzer and John T. Curry 


Small Business Program Staff, National Safety Council 


1958 Associations Award 


Association members of the 
Council will soon be invited to 
apply for the 1958 Award for As- 
sociation Safety. The award rules 
and the check list entry blank re- 
main unchanged; a maximum of 
25 per cent credit is still given for 
reduction of frequency rate and a 
total of 75 per cent credit is al- 
lowed for program activities. 

Since 1952, 41 associations have 
qualified for this award. It has 
stimulated their continued prog- 
ress and has rewarded them with 
publicity that boosted public and 
employee relations. The award 
has also advanced our Small 
Business Program by encourag- 
ing other associations to step up 
their activities so they might 
qualify. 


Consultation Service 


Hardly a month goes by with- 
out some local safety organization 
or chapter of ASSE reporting 
plans to offer consultation service 
to small firms. So far, though, we 
have not heard of a case where 
the consultants were swamped 
with requests for consultation 
service. A recent report illustrates 
the more typical situation. 

A safety engineer was asked by 
a local safety council in a typical 
midwestern city to “survey” a 
number of small firms. He was to 
go in cold, look over the place, 
and make suggestions without 
pressure and with no strings at- 
tached. Here’s the way one day 
turned out. 

Out of the five small plants 
visited, three employers were so 
suspicious that they declined the 
safety engineering service. The 
other two did extend the courtesy 
of permitting the safety engineer 
to go through their plant, but 
even then were skeptical as to 
his motives, even after he did his 
best to reassure them. Both owners 
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MONTHLY bulletins on sources and 
causes of accidents plus pertinent safety 
posters liven up the program of the 
American Waterways Operators. (in- 
land barge and towboat association.) 


did not feel they had any serious 
problem, and it must be admitted 
that the hazards observed were 
not too serious—usually poor 
housekeeping, inadequate ventila- 
tion, and failure to use guards. 
Although the accident experience 
was not definitely known, there 
apparently were no serious ac- 
cidents to report. In brief, this 
safety engineer felt that his day’s 
contribution was not exactly 
productive. 

We’re still waiting to hear about 
a broad consultation program that 
gets better results than the above. 


Association Convention or 
Safety Conference? 


For many years safety con- 
ferences have included special 
sessions for “small businessmen”’ 
because there was always the ob- 
vious need to reach and help more 
companies. Attendance at such 
sessions was sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, but on closer in- 
spection, it was found that few if 
any small, independent employers 


were present. Without any em- 
barrassing references, we can re- 
port that in no safety conference 
did the small employers outnum- 
ber the safety men and super- 
visors from large companies and 
branch plants, the insurance en- 
gineers, the state inspectors and 
others who were “just looking for 
someone to say something new.” 
In fact, in few instances did the 
small employers make up more 
than 10 per cent of the audience! 

Association conventions, on the 
other hand, offer a more encourag- 
ing picture. The audience gen- 
erally consists of top executives 
(whom we are always trying to 
reach), it usually includes a high 
percentage of small businessmen, 
and the association inspires con- 
fidence because the conventioneer 
is among his “own folks.” More- 
over, he is accustomed to hearing 
about things that will help him 
boost sales, cut operating costs, 
and improve employee relations 
or public relations. So, any refer- 
ence to accident prevention quite 
naturally cuts across the ideas on 
which the conventioneer is al- 
ready receptive. 

MORAL: “Reach them, tell 
them and sell them on their home 
grounds!” 


MEL 
MILLAR 


“Now stop worrying about the business, 
boss. Why, with you away there's hardly 
been any!" 
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for greater 
employee safety, 


comfort, and efficiency 
this summer 
Be ready for the hot days ahead . . . order your MSco seasonal 


protective supplies now, so that your workers will avoid the dangers 
and discomfort of heat, insects, snakes, and poisonous plant dermatitis. 


SAUNDERS’ SNAKE BITE KIT 


Provides instant first aid in the field. The Saunders’ kit, exclusive 


with Medical Supply Company, has the only venom-suction pump 
. does not have to be lubricated in the field 


with a guarantee. . 
... no glass to break. Precision-made for dependable, fast, easy 
operation. Contains everything needed for emergency use. . . 
suction pump, adapters, tourniquet, lancet, bandages, antisep- 


tic, inhalants, and instructions. 


MSco POISON IVY FIRST AID 
Protect your workers against poisonous plant derma- 
titis with these field-proved MSco products. No. A-20 
Zircreme contains both zirconium®* for its curative prop- 
erties and the antihistamine pyrilamine maleate for re- 
lief of itching. Available both in units and 1-pound jars. 
No. A-17 Poison Ivy Ointment, both a preventive and a 
cure—in new handy foil packets—six per unit. No. 
102A Poison Ivy Wash, a long-time accepted treatment. 


Six vials with applicators per unit. 








MSco INSECT REPELLENT 


Now MSco brings you Pellent with the new ingredient 
Diethyl Toluamide to repel all insects. Discovered 
and tested by U.S.D.A. No 227-A Pellent, two 34- 
ounce tubes per unit. Pellent, the standard repellent 
of our Armed Forces, for protection against all in- 
sects. No. 205-AA Pellent Cream in 2-ounce plastic 
squeeze bottle. Won't sweat off. all-day pro- 
tection. No. 204-A Pellent Ointment, six Ye-ounce 
tubes per unit. No. 320 Liquid Form Pellent in 5- 
ounce acrosol spray can for use either on 


body or clothing 





MSco CONTROLLED-ACTION SALT TASLETS 
Controlled action of MSco impregnated salt tablets releases energy-preserving 
salt in less than a minute. Salt is supplied at a steadily controlled rate as 
the body needs it, well below stomach’s tolerance over a period of about 

three hours. In new AIR-LOCK all-plastic disposable dispenser, which locks 
out moist air and fumes, even while dispensing tablets. Can be mounted on 
walls and vehicles. Two sizes: No. 350 contains 500 tablets, No. 300 contains 


1000 rablets. 
Don’t wait for summer discomfort to slow down production . . . order 
these MSco safeguards now. See your MSco distributor, or write today. 


Medical Supply Company 
Rockford, Ill. « In Canada, it’s Safety Supply Company 
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Safeguarding 


The Food We Eat 


Modern methods of cleaning and sanitizing 


protect it during handling and preparation 


ETWEEN the time a food prod- 

uct is harvested and its ap- 
pearance on the home or restau- 
rant table it must be protected 
constantly against harmful 
bacteria, molds and wild yeasts. 
These compete with man for the 


viously unfit to eat. Others, like 
the staphylococcus organisms, are 
less easily detected and may cause 
bacterial intoxications known as 
food poisoning. 

Pasteurizing, refrigeration, and 
modern methods of preserving 


food have done much to protect 
the consumer and to conserve the 
world’s food supply. But these 
would have been largely ineffec- 


available food and make vast 
quantities of it unfit for consump- 
tion by man or beast. 

Some of these make food ob- 


a 


SHINING stainless steel equipment for 
kitchens and food-processing plants is 
easy to clean with modern detergents. 


NO GREASY SPOONS. Mechanical ’ 

dishwashing with a cleaner and san- 

itizer combining a quaternary ammo- 

nium compound and a compatible 

synthetic detergent insures sparkling 

clean, sanitary dishes, glasses and 
silverware. 


tive without corresponding de- 
velopments in cleaning methods. 

Bacteria, molds, and yeasts are 
transmitted on contact and multi- 
ply on surfaces of processing 
equipment, tank trucks and cars, 
walls, floors, ceilings, and even in 
cans and jars in which foods will 
be packaged. Standards of clean- 
liness approaching the surgeon’s 
are the goal. 

Effective food plant sanitation 
involves two things: removal of 
soil and destruction of bacteria. 
Both are equally important. 

Cleaning comes first. Soil is the 
breeding place for bacteria and 
germ killing is no substitute for 
thorough cleaning, although some 
modern products combine the two 
functions. Once the soil is re- 
moved, the way has been prepared 
for effective sanitizing. 

Cleaning procedures have made 
great advances in the past few 
years. Professional sanitarians 
study processes, plan programs 
and see that they are carried out. 
Associations have been formed to 
promote high standards of sanita- 
tion. And the products for clean- 
ing have been vastly improved. 

Caustic soda, soda ash and other 
strong, harsh alkalis were once 
the only products available for 
heavy-duty cleaning. Now they 
have been replaced by more easily 
controlled and scientifically com- 
pounded detergents. 

Inefficient hand scrubbing, 
scouring, and scraping have given 
way to mechanical methods. A 
familiar example is the dishwash- 
ing machine used in up-to-date 
restaurants and in many homes. 
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SCHRADER ADDS MORE 
NEW AIR CONTROL PRODUCTS 
TO GIVE YOU EVEN WIDER SELECTION 


HOSE REEL FOR AIR TOOL SUSPENSION 
—Saves duplicate equipment and mainte- 
nance. Saves time on high speed production. 
Spring tension counterbalances air tools. Pow- 
erful spring automatically takes up tool. 


PILOT OPERATED SUB-BASE 4-WAY 
VALVES — Sturdy cast meehanite sub-base 
contains all ports for piping air. Permits re- 
moval of valve mechanism for service without 
disturbing piping. Complete new series! 


SLIDING SEAL VALVES FOR PIPED 
EXHAUST — Complete series! 2, 3, 4-way 
types. 4” N.P.T. ports. Hand or mechanical 
lever. Compact, minimum working parts. 


; 
: 


DOUBLE SOLENOID 4-WAY VALVES — 
Now double solenoid 4-way action available 
in full series . . . voltage-wise, port size, flow 
capacity. Permits longer dwell time in either 
position without continuous electrical energy. 


SUB-BASE SINGLE AND DOUBLE SOLE- 
NOID VALVES — Greater versatility. You 
don’t have to disturb the piping for service. 
Reduces “down time” to absolute minimum. 
Complete series: voltages, sizes, capacities. 


NEW! 


NEW! 3-WAY SOLENOID VALVES—Sim- 
ple 3-way action available in full series—volt- 
age, port sizes, flow capacities. By shifting 
pilot chamber head 90°, normally open 
changes to normally closed, and vice versa! 


NEW! 


2- AND 3-WAY FOOT VALVES — with 
right angle ports. Give convenience and con- 
trol with simplest installation. Mount directly 
on floor. %” N.P.T. Sturdy, compact, and 
versatile. Take minimum space. 


qxncesege tus Ue een exe em mn xb sis ts aah th inew se anda eee 


NEW! 


3-WAY PILOT VALVES — Complete new 
line. Normally open or normally closed types. 
Ideal for single-acting cylinders. Simple, neat, 
sturdy. May easily be converted to solenoid. 








© division of SCOVILL 


CHECK VALVES—Thread combinations now 
in complete series in spring-loaded check type. 
Pinpoint your needs. Amazingly compact, rel- 
ative to large flow capacity. Capacity 35 cu. ft. 


Use the full Schrader line to do your air control selecting. Your Schrader 
distributor can help you pinpoint what you need. For more data write: 


A. SCHRADER’S SON * Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
452 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
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Control 


INDUSTRIAL 


TRAFFIC with 
Stonehouse Signs! 


Today’s vast manufacturing plants have 
spawned a new and growing hazard, vehicle, 
pedestrian and rail traffic in and around 
plant grounds and buildings. Too often, this 
traffic “‘just grows’’. . . is left to shift for 
itself, without control. 

In your plant, play it safe with 
industrial traffic signs, made for industry 
by STONEHOUSE. All signs are made of 
enduring, tested materials, and designed in 
accordance with American Standard 
specifications. 

Remember . . . nothing costs so little, yet 
pays off so handsomely, as accident prevention! 


*K Write today for our free, full-color, 

64 page catalog of thousands of ready-to-ship 
safety signs, plus information about 
custom-printed signs to meet your special needs. 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS, INC., Stonehouse Building, 9th and Larimer, Denver 4, Colorado 
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Mechanizing of this chore makes 
possible high temperatures and 
more powerful detergents than 
human hands could tolerate. 

Effective detergent action is the 
basis of sanitation. In cleaning food 
processing equipment, whether by 
hand or by mechanical means, the 
detergent is the most important 
element. 

Food residues contain fats and 
oils which require something more 
effective than raw alkalis. The 
problem is complicated by the 
hardness of the water used for 
cleaning in many localities. Deter- 
gents for industrial use need 
special qualities. 

Detergents must contain surface 
active agents for rapid wetting, 
penetration and emulsification of 
fats and oils. Alkalis are also 
needed for digesting protein soils. 
After the soils have been removed 
they must be kept suspended in 
the cleaning solution, so the deter- 
gent also needs colloidal agents to 
keep the soil from being rede- 
posited. 

To insure performance in a 
variety of water conditions, the 
detergent must contain lime-se- 
questering ingredients. If it is to 
be used on metals, such as tinned 
steel, galvanized iron, aluminum, 
etc., it must contain an inhibitor 
to give protection. 

Finally, to keep the cleaning 
solution in the proper pH range, 
buffering agents are needed. 

When lime scale and other 
residues insoluble in alkaline so- 
lutions are encountered, an acid- 
forming compound is required. 

Scientifically compounded, 
balanced detergents have all these 
properties, or at least those needed 
for a particular cleaning job. 

The choice of a cleaning com- 
pound depends on many factors, 
such as the equipment being 
cleaned, type and quantity of res- 
idue to be removed, method of 
application, and hardness of water. 

Sanitizers of the chlorine type 
have been used for many years. 
More recently quaternary ammo- 
nium compounds have come into 
wide use. Some products clean, 
sanitize, and deodorize in a single 
operation. These compounds do 
not merely mask odors but kill 
the germs responsible for them. 
But effective removal of soil re- 
mains the first step in sanitizing. 
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Quaternary compounds are sur- 
face-active and effective in killing 
practically all types of bacteria. 
They are also effective as deter- 
gents. 

Quaternary agents are not com- 
patible with ordinary soep but 
can be combined effectively with 
synthetic detergents of the non- 
ionic type to offer cleaning and 
disinfection at the same time. To 
enhance the cleaning and germi- 
cidal action, alkaline salts, such as 
complex phosphates and carbon- 
ates are added. 

Cleaner-disinfectants of the 
“quat” type, when properly for- 
mulated, should have a pH be- 
tween 9.5 and 10, which is high 
enough for efficient functioning. 
A pH higher than 10 is likely to 
have an irritating effect on the 
skin. 

Hard water and organic matter 
in the water reduce the effective- 
ness of many of the quats. How- 
ever a cleaner-disinfectant of this 
type can be formulated to give 
good results in the presence of 
considerable water hardness or 
organic matter. 

Quat-based cleaner disinfectants 
are non-toxic at recommended di- 
lutions and are said to be easy on 
the hands. They are non-flam- 
mable, non-volatile, and do not 
cause corrosion. Because they are 
highly soluble in water they do 
not clog drains or pipes. 


Colby College to Hold 
Safety Courses 


Colby College, in cooperation 
with nine sponsoring organiza- 
tions, is offering both basic and 
advanced courses in Industrial 
Safety, June 23-27. The faculty 
will consist of outstanding repre- 
sentatives from the fields of in- 
dustrial safety, insurance and 
medicine. A brochure outlining 
the courses, listing the teaching 
staff, and supplying other neces- 
sary information is now available. 

The fee for this course is $75.00 
and covers all charges, including 
living quarters and meals. 

For further information write: 
William A. Macomber, director, 
Division of Adult Education and 
Extension, Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine. 
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| What's the 


BREATHING HAZARD 
| in your Industry? 


ss @ASES? 


The Scott Air-Pak changes 


them all to a pure ocean breeze 


Yes, whatever the breathing Hazard, the man 
whose job it is to enter these atmospheres, 
breathes only pure, safe, cool air when he is 
equipped with the modern Scott Air-Pak. 
The Scott Air-Pak uses certified, compressed 
air, therefore maintenance cost is exceedingly 
low as compared to other types of breathing 
equipment. Scott Air-Paks give the greatest 
protection at the lowest cost. 





There is a Scott Air-Pak to meet every 
breathing requirement. Let us give you 
the complete story. Write us, or ask your 
nearest Scott distributor for the booklet, 
“Scott Air-Paks Save Money, Man Hours 
and Men for Industry.” 











Bureau of Mines 
Approval No. 1308 
“VISIBILITY UNLIMITED with the 
incomparable SCOTTORAMIC Mask” 


The new Scottoramic Mask adds another life-saving fea- 
ture to the Scott Air-Pak. It affords unlimited vision in all 
directions for maximum safety — no old-fashioned “blind 
Spots” to get the wearer into 


| 
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If You Can’t Beat the Heat... 


AN HAS been described as a 
heat engine which functions 
properly within rather narrow 
limits of internal temperature. 
However, he has a complicated 
cooling system that makes it pos- 
sible for him to exist over a wide 
range of environmental tempera- 
ture, humidity and air movement. 
Yet, beyond certain limits the 
regulating apparatus fails and the 
body cannot maintain its tempera- 
ture within the range necessary 
for proper functioning. 

In cold weather the excess ca- 
pacity of the cooling mechanism 
is reduced by insulating the body 
with clothing. Also, it’s simpler 
and less expensive to warm a 
work place in winter than to keep 


There are ways fo survive it 


it cool in summer. That’s why air 
conditioning is still far from uni- 
versal. 

The problem is especially acute 
in plants with hot processes. In 
such a plant the difficulty may be 
bad enough in winter—even be- 
fore summer heat and humidity 
set in. 

It isn’t necessary to quote sta- 
tistics to prove these summer vil- 
lains cut down efficiency—both 
physical and mental. Personal ex- 
perience will testify to that. 

But lowered efficiency isn’t the 
only problem. Health may be af- 
fected in varying degrees. Heat 
cramps, heat prostration, sunburn 
and many less dramatic ailments 
come along with summer. 


Respiratory infections, ranging 
from the common cold to pneu- 
monia, are not confined to any 
season. Susceptibility is increased 
by intense radiant heat, sharp 
changes in temperature, and 
steamy atmospheres. 

Digestive disturbances are 
caused by the combination of hot 
weather, irregular hours, im- 
proper food, sudden temperature 
changes, and too many cold 
drinks. Mental factors are impor- 
tant, too. Anxiety and lower mor- 
ale following nights too hot for 
sleep are disastrous to health and 
efficiency. 


Heat rash, or prickly heat, may 
result from several days’ exposure 
to temperatures above 85 F and 
humidity near the 100 per cent 
mark, especially if there’s no let- 
up in sweating at night. 


Good Working Conditions 


No rigid standards can be es- 
tablished for a good plant climate. 
Each industrial process is differ- 
ent. Individuals also differ widely. 
Their reactions are influenced by 
climate, season, type of work, 
health, age, sex, clothing, and psy- 
chological factors. 

Study and experience have de- 
veloped tentative standards. 
These assume humidities of not 
more than 50 per cent and air 
movement of less than 50 fpm. 


For light work (offices and fac- 
tory): Summer temperatures of 
75 to 82 F for men and 78 to 85 F 
for women. 

—To page 60 


BELOW: 2000 F. Outside: 90 F. But 

the operator works at 78 degrees in an 

air-conditioned cab. Conditioner holds 

temperature at comfortable level and 
filters out dust and fumes. 
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INFORMATION FOR SAFETY DIRECTORS 


about improved 


products and new services 


made possible by Dj PONT CHEMICALS 





Ar 


Paper shipping bags and containers resist slipping when treated 
with Du Pont Ludox® colloidal silica. Coatings based on ““Ludox”’ effec- 
tively increase surface friction, add “‘grip”’ to paper surfaces, provide 
excellent slip resistance to multi-wall paper bags and corrugated cartons. 
lreatment with “Ludox”’ is available now from many papermakers and 


converters 


ERE are ways you can get extra value for your 
H purchasing dollar. These modern products, 
which bring new safety and efficiency to your 
operations, are made possible by Du Pont Chemi- 
cals used in their production. 

The three shown here are examples of many 
new and improved products in which Du Pont 
Chemicals play a part. Ask your regular suppliers 
about them, or send the coupon below to get more 
information, including names of manufacturers 
from whom these products can be obtained. 


Red-warning safety fusees prevent nighttime break- 
downs from becoming disasters. Flares made with 
Du Pont Strontium Nitrate burn brilliantly in rain or 
fog, alert onrushing traffic of trouble ahead. Simple to 
use—just a scratch of the flare’s cap ignites it instantly. 
Buy them through regular suppliers of safety equip- 
ment or write Du Pont for names of manufacturers. 


Send for your free copy of the new “INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRY” 


Specially prepared for safety directors ...a complete 
packet of information on 9 products and services, in- 
cluding names of manufacturers of each. Yours for the 


asking... 


Highly polished and slip-resistant floors are possi- 
ble when there’s Du Pont “Ludox” in the wax. Tiny, 
invisible spheres of “‘Ludox”’ exert a snubbing action on 
every footstep . . . give the foot positive traction . . 

help prevent slipping. Specify waxes containing’Ludox,” 
Du Pont’s slip-retardant ingredient, when you place 


your next order. 


DU PONT 
Grasselli Chemicals 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


just fill out the coupon. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-2533-S 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me your new folder, “Information for In- 
dustry.” I’m particularly interested in the items checked: 


C) anti-slip paper containers ( safety fusees 
(| slip-resistant floor waxes 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





cITy 
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For heavy work (summer and 
winter): 60 to 65 F for men and 
women. 

Much lower temperatures may 
be comfortable for heavy work 
but are likely to chill perspiring 
workers during rest periods. 

Relative humidity in summer 
should be kept under 50 per cent, 
if possible, especially at temper- 
atures over 80 F. Humidities be- 
come critical at temperatures ap- 
proaching that of the normal skin 
(94-95 F). At this point practically 
all body heat must be removed 
by perspiration. Air approaching 
95 F may be endurable when it’s 
dry. When saturated, it may cause 
heat prostration. 

When exposure to heat beyond 
certain limits is unavoidable, 
medical authorities recommend 
reduced rate of work, shorter 
hours and rest periods. 

All-out air conditioning is still 
in the dream stage in most indus- 
trial plants, and unfortunately in 
locations where it would be most 
welcome, the cost is likely to be 
prohibitive. 

Air conditioning can be applied 
to certain locations where the 
space to be cooled is relatively 
small, and heat and humidity are 
extreme. An example is the cab 
of an overhead traveling crane, 
where the operator may be ex- 
posed to heat and humidity as 
well as vapors, gases, and dusts 
from operations below. 


Cab coolers are self-contained 
units that need only an electrical 
connection. They supply clean air, 
cooled and dehumidified to the 
cab. Similar equipment has been 
designed for pulpits and other 
control centers in steel mills, 
where heat, dust, and fumes may 
be troublesome. 


<«—- THIS? 

OR THIS? ——~> 
The only thing to be said for the set-up 
at the left is that there is a cover on 
the container. At the right is a modern 
version of the water boy on a construc- 
tion job with portable cooler and dis- 

posable paper cups. 


Measures for combating the ef- 
fects of heat involve the worker, 
the process and the plant. 


1. The Employee 


All other things being equal, 
healthy people can stand heat 
better than unhealthy persons. 
Some, of course, can stand more 
than others. Pre-employment ex- 
aminations will give some idea of 
the individual’s general health, 
but usually the only way to de- 
termine his tolerance is to try 
him out on the job. 


Acclimatization. Short daily ex- 
posure during the first week on 
the job will show his fitness for 
hot work. If he is reasonably fit, 
his tolerance should be up to 80 
per cent at the end of the week. 
In another week of increasing ex- 
posures he should be able to keep 
up with the veterans. 


Medical supervision. Men ex- 
posed to high temperatures need 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN, with salt tab- 
let dispenser near by, is one of the best 
preventives of hot weather discomfort. 


health supervision. That includes 
periodic physical examination and 
control of hours of work. It also 
means tactful observation and ed- 
ucation on nutrition, use of alco- 
hol, and general habits of living. 


Salt and water replacement. 
Sweating is one of nature’s ways 
of cooling the body. Sweat is a 
weak solution of sodium chloride 
(common salt) with urea and 
small amounts of calcium, iron, 
potassium, and lactic acid. Loss 
of these chemicals is not serious, 
unless perspiration is profuse or 
strenuous work is performed for 
long periods in excessive heat. 

In such circumstances water 
and salt must be replaced. Some 
70 per cent of the body’s weight 
is composed of water, and loss 
through urination, perspiration, 
and breathing may vary from 3 to 
10 quarts daily. 

Dehydration and heat exhaus- 
tion may be the result of exces- 
sive fluid loss. Severe muscular 
cramps in the legs and abdomen 
are caused by salt deficiency. 

To compensate for salt loss 
through perspiration, salt tablets 
are widely used. Dispensers usu- 
ally are placed by the drinking 
fountains. For isolated jobs, the 
tablets may be issued in small 
containers. Persons on restricted 
diets should follow their doctors’ 
orders. 

Workers tend to drink less 
water than needed to replace the 
loss through perspiration. One 
benefit of taking salt is it increases 
thirst and intake of water. 


Washroom facilities. Water for 
external, as well as internal, use 
is helpful in relieving heat and 
fatigue. Wash-up and shower fa- 
cilities, with a good skin cleanser, 

—To page 143 
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¢ 
Revolutionary sole made with 


NEOPRENE plus NYLON - | 










: wail Exclusive! 


 BILTRITE SURESTEP 
NYLON CORD 
NEOPRENE SOLES 


Dupont Nylon Cord — the same nylon cord used in premium 
auto tires — gives these slip-resistant neoprene safety soles all 
these advantages: 







@ Far more rugged wear 


@ Greater abrasion resistance 
Biltrite Industrial Soles™ 
le in 


y = 
a 0 avauao 


Surestep Neoprene @ Extra resistance to oil, grease, 


acids and chemicals 
aD @ Comfortable resilience and flexibility 


Saf-T-Cel Neoprene World's largest producer of shoe soling materials 


BILTRITE 


HEELS AND SOLES 










Saf-T-Step Neoprene Cork 
} l 







' Pale De LS 
‘ (== 


i * ~fns 
AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY Chelsea 50, Mass. 


Warehouses: 4464 District Boulevard, Los Angeles — 1010 Gratiot Street, St. Louis — In Canada: American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd Sherbrooke, Que 
















New M-S-A’° Suspension gives you double cradle for 


The new M-S-A “Fixed-Crown” Suspension for Skullgard hats and 
caps—with its unique double cradle design—is the answer to in- 
dustry’s need for the ultimate in head protection and comfort. 

This suspension more than meets the Federal specifications of at 
least a 1144" crown clearance between the wearer’s head and the 
inside top of the shell. This crown cleafance—so important when a 
heavy object falls on the hat—is made tamper-proof by a permanently 
fixed upper cradle providing a built-in margin of safety. 

And how do you adjust for comfort? That’s up to the wearer. The 
lower cradle, the one for comfort, is adjustable to the wearer’s own 














EASILY INSERTED AND REMOVED. Four wide snaps hove positive 
spring steel lock-in catch. Permits easy removal and insertion, but 
prevents accidental detachment in the field. 


ELIMINATES PRESSURE POINTS. Metal snaps cre recessed into 
plastic frames. This exclusive design feoture reduces layer thickness 
at points of contact. 


AIR CUSHION SWEATBAND. The sweatband is designed with a 
rolled edge which provides an air cushion effect for greater comfort. 
Tab at end of sweatband keeps it smooth and free of bulges. 


FAST SIZE ADJUSTMENT. Size adjustments can be made in seconds 
with a simple collar button device. Head sizes are stamped on the 
sweatband backing which can be adjusted in one-eighth units. 


0 “Fixed-Crown’” Clearance and@ Adjustable Comfort 


personal requirements. But this comfort adjustment won’t affect that 
extra margin of protection in the upper cradle. 

This new M-S-A “Fixed-Crown” Suspension is adaptable for 
MSA’s Type K and Type B Skullgards, and the M-S-A Glass Fiber 
Hat. There’s no cleaning problem, either. The suspension cradle 
is made of long-lasting, easily sanitized, plastic webbing. It’s 
mildew-proof. Oil-proof. Acid-proof. MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 

Check the other features of the new suspension illustrated above. Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 
And get in touch with the MSA man for answers to specific questions. 

Write for descriptive bulletin today. 


A 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 





AROUND THE COMPASS 





Tom Burke to Serve 
Marin County 

When the Marin County (Calif.) 
Safety Council was recently or- 
ganized, Tom Burke, one of the 
elder statesmen of the safety 
council movement, stepped out of 
retirement and accepted the call 
to help this new organization get 
firmly established. 

Tom, for many years an NSC 
staff member and widely known 
in the safety field, agreed to serve 
as interim manager for the new 
council. The Marin Council was 
created through the efforts of the 
California Traffic Safety Founda- 
tion as part of its organizational 
program for the state. 


Harold Schink 
New Manager at Racine 
Harold A. Schink has been 
named secretary-manager of the 
Racine County (Wis.) Safety 
Council. This position was vacated 
in July when Robert M. Sorensen 
resigned to become a district di- 
rector for NSC. 
Mr. Schink, 37, was formerly 
industrial safety director at Mas- 
sey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc. 


Oregon Group 
Elects New President 

Frank A. Dresslar, vice presi- 
dent and general manager in 
Portland of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, was elect- 
ed president of the Highway Life- 
savers Committee of Oregon Cit- 
izens, Inc., at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees on Tuesday, 
January 14. He will succeed E. C. 
Sammons, president of the United 
States National Bank, who has 
served sir.ce the organization of 
the Committee in early 1953. 

A statewide meeting of trustees, 
members, and others was held on 
February 22 in the Portland City 
Council chambers. 
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At this meeting a program of 
citizen support for the official 
traffic safety program headed by 
the Oregon Traffic Safety Com- 
mission was adopted. 


Home Division Compiles 
Program Ideas 

The Home Division of NSC has 
recently mimeographed a com- 
pilation of “285 Home Program 
Ideas.” 

This booklet provides a repre- 
sentative sample of home safety 
ideas and avenues of approach 
that have been successful. The 
source for many of these ideas 
was the 1955 and 1956 Home Safe- 
ty Inventories. 

Because the supply is limited 
only single copies are available, 
but all or part of the booklet can 
be reproduced. 


PROGRAMS °¢ 


EVENTS 


By Nils Lofgren 


Field Service Department, NSC 


Welcome! 

Thirteen additional safety or- 
ganizations have subscribed to the 
local council membership of the 
National Safety Council this year. 
These are listed below. 


Citizens Safety Council of Winnebago 
County: Clint Maslen, president c/o 
Keig-Stevens Baking Company, 516 
Green Street, Rockford III. 

Public Safety Committee, Greater 
Greenfield Chamber of Commerce: 
Ernest Tracey, Jr., chairman, 110 East 
Main Street, Greenfield, Ind. 

Oelwein Safety Council: Richard O. 
Shirk, vice president, 990 South Fred- 
erick Avenue, Oelwein, Iowa. 

Daviess County Safety Council: C. B. 
Sublett, chairman c/o Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., P. O. Box 577, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Massachusetts Safety Council: Bruce 
Campbell, manager, 31 State Street, 
Boston 9. 

Isabella County Safety Council: Mrs. 





Governor Meyner Presents 
Ship Safety Award 


New Jersey Governor Robert 
B. Meyner and Mrs. Meyner pre- 
sented the top passenger ship 
safety achievement award for 
1957 to Captain William S. Pro- 


feta, of the American Export 
Lines’ S. S. Excambion, and its 
crew at a shipboard ceremony, 
Hoboken, N.J., on April 9. The 
award, consisting of a pennant for 


PENNANT and certificates 
are presented to Captain 
Profeta, S. S. Excambion, 
by New Jersey Governor 
Meyner and Mrs. Meyner. 
In the photo are Maitland 
Pennington, chairman, Ma- 
rine Section, National Safe- 
ty Council-American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute 
award committee, Captain 
Profeta, Mrs. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor Meyner, and L. H. 
Quackenbush, general 
chairman of the joint in- 
dustry safety council. 


the vessel and individual certifi- 
cates for the Master and each 
member of the crew, recognized 
successful completion of a mercy 
mission in mid-Atlantic last De- 
cember. Responding to a radio 
distress signal from the Norwe- 
gian freighter Tana, Excambion 
deviated more than one hundred 
miles off course in heavy seas, 
took aboard a seaman critically ill 
with double pneumonia, and re- 
stored him to health. 
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Tops in COMFORT 


To men who wear safety hats all day long, comfort is 
important. And to be comfortable, a hat must fit well and 
bear smoothly and evenly on the head. Like Jackson’s. 


Jackson safety hats and caps give you unequaled ease 
of size adjustment. See for yourself how little it takes to 
fit the headband to your clearly marked hat size and how 
firmly it is kept that way. Smooth and flexible, the poly- 
ethylene headband (uneffected by temperature, moisture 
and acids) is firm enough to hold its shape and has a 
soft-backed leatherette sweatband all around. 


Being easy to adjust, men will fit these hats accurately 
and find they stay on better, even while working in un- 
usual positions and windy weather. And, of course, Jackson 
chin straps and ‘Winterizers’ are easily attached in case of 
really cold and rough conditions. 


Tops in STYLE 


For men to wear safety hats eagerly and even proudly, 
appearance is essential. Jackson’s protect a man without 
looking bulky, they have a clean, uncluttered look. They 
present a shiny, smooth finish, and it is easy to keep them 
spick-and-span. 


Tops in SAFETY 


Thorough comparative testing against published, in- 
dustry-accepted standards proved that Jackson’s three 
types of safety hats and caps, each in its own class, offer 
an extra margin of safety which should make Jackson your 
choice. They’re tops! 


Sold World-Wide through Distributors and Dealers of Welding Supplies and Safety Equipment 


Jackson Products 


WARREN - MICHIGAN 
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The ‘Top Hat’ for Safety . . . the JACKSON ‘LIFE GUARD’ 
offers unequalled extra protection to workers in many trades 
by surpassing both the Edison Institute requirements for 
line workers’ and the Federal Specifications for construction 
workers’ hats. A hat and a cap in white, yellow and grey. 


JACKSON FIBER GLASS hats and caps surpass all Federal 
tests for construction workers’ safety hats. In white, grey and 
six other standard colors. These caps, as well as the Life 
Guard caps, are also available in combinations with Jackson 
welding helmets, goggles and a variety of face shields. 


The JACKSON ‘ALUMIHAT’ complies with all Federal re- 
quirements (including impact and penetration resistance) 
except electrical insulation. The heat-treated aluminum shell 
is anodized to a soft satin finish to reflect heat without undue 
glare. The full brim is strengthened by a strong, rolled edge. 
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Winsor Dunbar, chairman, 1014 East 
High Street, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Paramus Safety Council: Robert M. 
Brinley, president, Forest & Wilson 

Avenues, Paramus, N. J. 

McAlester Safety Council: R. D. Brad- 
ford, chairman, P. O. Box 737, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 

Grand Prairie 
Sylvia, president, 
Grand Prairie, Tex. 

Ogden-Weber Safety Council: Joseph 
A. Lehner, president, 3902 Jackson 
Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 

Moses Lake Safety Council: Myrtle E. 
Paterson, secretary, Box 1564, Moses 
Lake, Wash. 

Natrona County Safety Council: S. 
Gordon MacMillan, secretary, 1345 
Sycamore, Casper, Wyo. 

Greater Anchorage Safety Council: 
John A. Scheffer, secretary, 601 “C” 
Street—Room 203, Anchorage, Alaska. 


Safety Council: Bud 
P. O. Box 447, 


Kansas Plans Teen-age 
Conference 


Advance indications at press 
time were that at least 3,500 
Kansas young people and several 
hundred from other states would 
attend the national Teen-age 
Traffic Safety Conference meet- 
ing in Kansas City, Kan. April 
18 and 19. The conference was 
sponsored by the Kansas Teen- 
age Traffic Safety Association. 

Every high school in Kansas 
had received an invitation to send 
delegates. Free lodging, breakfast, 
and transportation to and from 
meetings during the conference 
was to be provided by high school 
students in the Kansas City area. 

Nationally known speakers were 
planned for the Saturday pro- 
gram. Tentative plans included an 
address by Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks, Congress- 
man Kenneth Roberts of Alabama, 
member of the U. S. Legislative 
Committee on Highways, and 
other leading speakers. 


Lehigh Valley Council Elects 
New President, Honors Old 


The Lehigh Valley Safety Coun- 
cil installed George J. Frantz, 
Jr., Bethlehem, vice president of 
United Gas Improvement, as 
Council president on January 16, 
the 45th annual meeting of the 
Council. 

Frantz succeeds Harry N. 
Crowder, Jr., Easton, who has 
served as president of the Coun- 
cil for the past five years and 

—To page 145 
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MINT-AIRE KILLS 
AIR-BORNE VIRUS 
AND BACTERIA 


When fogged through the REMINGTON FOG 
GENERATOR, National’s MINT-AIRE 
VIRUSIDE is a positive aid in the reduction of 
air-borne bacteria and virus, helping prevent 
virus infection from being transmitted 

through the air from one person to another. As 
National MINT-AIRE is sprayed upward 

into the atmosphere, it cleans and deodorizes 
the air. It is a must in any area where 

people congregate. 


THE REMINGTON 
FOG GENERATOR 


For use with either oil-base or water-base sprays, 
this REMINGTON FOG GENERATOR 

ee is a precision-built, fully guaranteed machine. 

It is constructed of all chrome and stainless steel 

inside and out and is completely automatic. 

With a swivel nozzle for directional spraying, 

you can also regulate this economical 

machine to dispense from one to four gallons 

per hour. It will do more jobs better than 

any other sprayer at twice its price. 


AEROSOL CONCENTRATE 
KILLS ALL INSECTS 


National’s AEROSOL CONCENTRATE will 
kill all flying and crawling insects and is 
completely safe for humans! You can protect 
your children’s health and protect your school’s 
SEnOwnt | property at the same time through a simple, 
safe and inexpensive control program — 
AEROSOL CONCENTRATE sprayed through 
a REMINGTON FOG GENERATOR. 


For further information or a demonstration in your school, write 


national 


DISINFECTANT COMPANY 
2417 COMMERCE, DALLAS 
906 S. SEVENTH, ST. LOUIS 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 





Abstracts of current literature 


on Occupational Hygiene, Medicine, and Nursing 


NYS 


Medical Radiation 


Exposures 


“Radiation Dose to Gonads From 
Diagnostic X-Ray Exposure.” By 
Thomas A. Lincoln, M.D., and Edwin 
D. Gupton, M.S., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (January 1958). 


In 1956 THE INTERNATIONAL 
Committee on Radiation Protec- 
tion estimated that 4 rems (ro- 
entgen-equivalent-man) of the 10- 
rem limit they planned to set for 
the average gonad dose to age 30 
would come from medical radia- 
tion exposures. The roentgen- 
equivalent-man is the quantity of 
any radiation such that the energy 
imparted to a biological system 
per gram of living matter by 
ionizing particles present in the 
region of interest has the same 
biological effectiveness as an ab- 
sorbed dose of one rad of lightly 
filtered x-rays generated at po- 
tentials of 200 to 300 kilovolts. 

In addition to the 4 rem esti- 
mated for medical exposures, 2 
rem are allowed for occupational 
exposures and 4 rem from all 
other sources except natural 
background. Because ionizing 
radiation can induce mutations 
and thus result in genetic damage 
that is cumulative, the usual small 
gonad dose from individual ro- 
entgenographic examinations as- 
sumes greater significance. 

This study was designed to 
make estimations of the radiation 
dosage to the skin at the focal 
point of entry and to the gonads 
during routine roentgenographic 
procedures at the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory. Basic data were 
obtained from direct measure- 
ments of radiation in a human- 
size tissue equivalent phantom, in 
air at table top during typical di- 
agnostic exposures, and from 
clinical records. 


By E. L. Alpaugh, Industrial Hygienist, NSC 


The phantom used was a female 
display mannikin filled with par- 
affin, specific gravity 0.93. Two 
polyethylene bottles were in- 
serted to simulate the lungs, 
Small ion chambers were inserted 
in cavities located in the region of 
the female gonads and ion cham- 
bers in a paraffin-walled recep- 
tacle recorded male gonad dose 
measurements. 

As would be expected, skin dos- 
ages were always much higher 
than doses to the reproductive 
organs. 

The total combined (male and 
female) average gonadal dose per 
year was 16-millirads over a nine- 
year period. This was composed 
of 13 millirads from all abdominal 
area exposures, 2.8 millirads from 
chest roentgenograms, and 0.3 
millirads from head, extremity, 
and all other exposures. The av- 
erage total gonadal dose per year 
for males alone was 13 millirads 
compared to 35 millirads for fe- 
males. The average gonad dose 
from diagnostic x-ray exposures 
received per person during one 
generation (30 years) would thus 
amount to 480 millirads. This is 
approximately one-tenth of the 
probable maximum estimate pre- 
dicted for medical diagnostic 
x-ray exposures by other inves- 
tigators. 

Limiting the number of ab- 
dominal area examinations, par- 
ticularly on children, is very im- 
portant, as well as minimizing the 
gonad dose during each examina- 
tion. The technique used when an 
examination is made is important. 
Using the highest practical kilo- 
voltage, lowest milliamperage, 
and the largest amount of filtra- 
tion will appreciably lower the 
skin and gonad dose. 

When one increases the kilo- 


voltage he increases the propor- 
tion of shorter wave length, and, 
therefore more penetrating, x- 
rays. These are principally the 
ones which ultimately expose the 
film. Decreasing the milliamper- 
age proportionately decreases the 
intensity of the x-ray beam. Fil- 
tration removes a large portion of 
the useless longer-wave-length 
radiation which contributes so 
much to the skin dose and some- 
what less to the male gonad dose 
but does not penetrate the body 
part to expose the film. 

A cone will frequently limit the 
exposure to the area of primary 
interest, thus avoiding unneces- 
sary gonad exposure. 


Three Simple Steps 


To obtain a reduction of the 
gonad dose from diagnostic x-rays, 
three realistic recommendations 
are emphasized. These three sim- 
ple steps can be achieved over a 
short period of time with the help 
of x-ray machine and film sup- 
pliers and technicians: 


1. Use a cone or diaphragm of 
minimum practicable size to re- 
duce the dose to all areas outside 
the field of interest. 


2. Use filtration (two to three 
millimeters, aluminum) at the 
source to reduce considerably the 
dose due to useless soft and scat- 
tered radiation. 


3. Use the highest kilovoltage 
and the lowest milliamperage 
technique which is practicable. 

Maintenance of accurate indi- 
vidual dose records is important, 
and it is suggested that industry 
is a logical place to start keeping 
these records. It should be pos- 
sible to expand already existing 


—To page 161 
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Weeds are a hazard you can’t afford... 
Get rid of them with Baron, Radapon and other Dow products 


Does the man in the photo strike you as a safety man? Well, 
he is. He’s eliminating a fire hazard by spraying weed and 
grass killing Baron® along the fence line. 

Many maintenance men are apt to forget about the dangers 
of weeds and nuisance grasses around a plant. Aside from 
being a fire hazard, excess vegetation obscures vision around 
security fences, hides outside valves and pipes, clogs drain- 
ize ditches. Weeds make the footing dangerous in parking 
lots and along railroad sidings. And they give the whole 
a run-down, unattractive look. 

there’s an easy way to get rid of weeds and nuisance 


pl unt 


Now 


grasses. Spray with Dow vegetation control chemicals. Baron, 
Radapon® and other Dow products control unwanted vege- 
tation. They're inexpensive and easy to apply. Your own 
maintenance men can spray away your problems, or pro- 
fessional cont:actors can be hired to do the job at small cost. 
We'll send you, upon request, the name of a 
qualified Dow distributor nearest you. 


Write today for free literature on industrial 
vegetation control. THE DOW CHEMICAL COM- 
pany, Agricultural Sales Department, Midland, 
Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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SPARKY says: 
Don’t give FIRE 


a place to start! 


.and \Wfor year-’round safety, 


UREABOR weed killer 


You can easily keep your grounds free of weeds! 
To destroy vegetation, and prevent regrowth for 
a full season, you need only apply new UREABOR. 
It’s a convenient, concentrated, ready-to-use 
chemical in dust-free granular form for DRY 
application at rates of 1 to 2 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. 
Small areas may be treated by hand. For large 
areas, special spreaders are available in hand- 
operated and power-driven models. To learn 
more about this safe, nonvolatile, nonflammable 
and noncorrosive weed killer for industry—write! 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY DIVISION 


630 SHATTO PLACE - LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


UREAGBOR IS A 20 MULE TEAM” BRAND PRODUCT 


Meson “enone: ton Nena oe 
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Voice of the 
Reader 


Let’s have your views on 
current topics. You don’t 
have to agree with us 





Bad Luck in Hexed Circle? 


Dayton, Onto. I would like to 
invite your attention to the article, 
“Hexed Circle,” page 35, Na- 
TIONAL Sarety News, April 1958 
issue. Let us analyze this situa- 
tion. 

The painted stripe, stenciled 
“Caution,” establishes the area 
over which the door swings when 
completely opened from the closed 
position and vice versa. This is a 
good idea. However, the more se- 
rious accident potential is not 
considered in this drawing. Let 
us say that an employee is pro- 
ceeding from right to left in this 
picture. He sees the circle and 
should avoid crossing or walking 
through this area. Suppose the 
person were looking more toward 


MR. COLE’S suggestion for a refine- 
ment of the suggestion. 


the floor than forward. He would 
see the caution line possibly early 
enough to avoid stepping into the 
area. Let us say that he did take 
one or two steps into the area and 
altered his path as the door was 
opened. In this case, he may strike 
the flat surface of the door with 
possibly a glancing lick. 

Now, let us reverse the situa- 
tion. Let the person be proceed- 
ing from left to right in this pic- 
ture. Here is where the more 
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serious accident potential lies. 
Just about the time the pedestrian 
gets up to the caution line the 
door is opened and he strikes the 
edge of the door. In my opinion, 
this is a more serious accident 
potential. Therefore, I suggest 
that this idea be altered to include 
the protection frora striking the 
edge of the opened door. 
—E. E. Core, Deputy Chief, 
Ground Safety Office, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


Praise for “The Diary” 


Batu, N. Y. The fictional article, 
“Max Again,” by Bill Andrews, 
struck a very responsive chord in 
our office for two reasons: (1) 
That any ladder pre-tested should 
be withdrawn from service. (2) 
That 80 to 90 per cent of the pro- 
tection the purchaser hopes to get 
from his ladder supplier lies in the 
trust and integrity of the manu- 
facturer. 

As manufacturers of wood lad- 
ders, we are particularly con- 
scious that wood ladders must be 
manufactured to a high safety 
factor. No one knows better than 
we that wood is a variable medi- 
um and that it takes diligent in- 
spection of wood stock to separate 
the acceptable pieces from stock 
that does not measure up to high 
standards. 

We compliment Mr. Andrews 
on this very pointed sketch. 
—H. S. Braptey, Sales Manager, 

The W. W. Babcock Co., Ine. 


Safety Standards 


Cutcaco. In the article on Pro- 
tective Clothing on page 146 of 
the March News, the paragraph 
on Standards states that the 
American Standards Association 
Protective Clothing Standards 
were widely used by private in- 
dustry during World War II and 
are still accepted standards. 

To our mind, this paragraph 
could have been eliminated. These 
standards were set up primarily 
for the government during World 
War II. They were used by very 
few manufacturers and are not 
used by anybody now. 

My father was chairman of the 
Safety Wearing Apparel Commit- 
tee that prepared these standards 
and he spent endless time prepar- 

—To page 74 
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THE ACCIDENT BAROMETER 





© 


THE TREND of accidental deaths 
in January was downward com- 
pared to 1957. The fatality toll 
was 7,200, or 5 per cent below 
7,600 in January a year ago. Most 
of the reduction occurred in home 
and motor-vehicle but deaths from 
public non-motor-vehicle and 
work accidents also were down. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


The motor-vehicle death total 
was approximately 2,730, or 5 per 
cent below January, 1957. Com- 
pared to 1956 it was a decrease of 
8 per cent. 

Mileage data are not available 
at this time to calculate a rate on 
this basis for January. 

Of the 47 states reporting for 
January, 21 had fewer deaths than 
in 1957, 4 had the same number 
and 22 had more deaths. Report- 
ing cities with populations of more 
than 10,000 showed no change 
from the previous year. Of the 
632 cities reporting, 111 showed 
decreases, 420 had no change and 
101 had increases. 

Regional changes from 1957 in 
the January motor-vehicle death 
totals were: 

North Atlantic +28% 
South Atlantic —12% 
North Central 10% 
South Central 15% 
Mountain + 6% 
Pacific + 1% 


Work Accidents 


There were about 1,250 deaths 
from work accidents in January, 
or 4 per cent fewer than occurred 
a year ago. 

The January frequency rate 
(disabling injuries per million 
man-hours) for plants in com- 
munity council contests was 4.10, 
down 15 per cent from last year. 
Based on preliminary information, 
the rate for sectional accident 
prevention contests conducted by 
the National Safety Council 
showed an upward trend. 


72 


Prepared by the Statistics Division, 


National Safety Council 


Public Deaths 


The January death total for 
public non-motor-vehicle acci- 
dents was 1,050, or 5 per cent be- 
low 1957. This reduction took 
place despite the fact that changes 
in the definition of Home have 
reclassified some cases to Public. 

Most of the decrease occurred 
in fatal burns and transportation 
accidents but deaths from drown- 
ings, falls, and firearms accidents 
also were fewer. Deaths of chil- 
dren under 15 years of age and 
persons 25 to 44 and 45 to 64 years 
old were down while deaths of 
young people 15 to 24 years of age 
and persons 65 years and over 
were up. 


Home Deaths 


The home accident death toll for 
January was 2,400, or 8 per cent 
below January a year ago. There 
were sizable decreases in deaths 
from poisonings and burns, smal] 
reductions in mechanical suffoca- 
tion and falls, and a large increase 
in firearms accident fatalities. All 
age groups showed some reduc- 
tion from 1957 with the greatest 
improvement recorded for chil- 
dren 5 to 14 years old. 
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"Why didn't we think of filter tips before?" 


Grant to Aid 
Traffic Safety Projects 


Receipt of a $153,600 grant from 
the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion to finance the Annual Inven- 
tory of Traffic Safety Activities 
and other projects during 1958 
has been announced by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


The Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities measures the 
traffic management and accident 
prevention work of the 48 states 
and more than 1,200 cities against 
national standards, and deter- 
mines where improvements are 
needed. 


Related to the Annual Inven- 
tory and supported by the Foun- 
dation grant is a statistical 
analysis of certain items of the 
Inventory reports, to determine 
common factors and the influences 
they may have. 


In addition, the Foundation 
grant helps finance the Council’s 
research correlation service, which 
collects and maintains information 
on highway traffic research. Its 
aim is to obtain wider application 
of research findings and to seek 
sponsors for needed research. As 
part of the service, selected re- 
search reports are published in 
the Council’s Traffic Safety maga- 
zine. 


The Foundation is a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to educa- 
tion and research for safe, efficient 
highway transportation. Founda- 
tion activities are carried on 
through grants of funds and pro- 
vision of technical staff services 
upon request of states, muni- 
cipalities, public officials, national 
organizations, and educational and 
research institutions. 


The Foundation’s work is sup- 
ported by more than 600 com- 
panies and associations represent- 
ing automobile manufacturers, 
petroleum and asphalt companies, 
parts and accessories manufac- 
turers, rubber tire manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and media, 
steel companies, automobile fi- 
nance companies, the Portland 
cement industry, major banks, 
automobile and tire dealers, in- 
surance companies, and school bus 
manufacturers. 
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ACCO 


for Better 


National Safety 


It Takes More than Strong Slings to Make this Lift Safe! 


e Behind the scenes of an important lifting operation like this is a key member of 
the production team—the rigger. Many times a day he sets up and supervises the 
moving of finished products or major assemblies worth thousands of dollars. He 
carries a heavy responsibility in the success or failure of any production operation. 


Because the productive role of your rigger is such a vital one, 
make certain that he has precision-made tools to do his job, 
just like any other skilled worker in your plant. And where 
wire rope slings are concerned, this means acco Registered 
Wire Rope Slings. 

Each acco sling has the engineered accuracy, the proved 
strength and safety that you find only in quality-made tools. 
Acco Registered Slings’ DUALOC endings —the modern patented 
endings double-locked for double safety — give evidence of the 
many superiorities of these great slings. See box at right for 
other features. 


FREE 52-Page Catalog No.9 — contains helpful informa- 


tion about strengths, weights, dimensions—also prices— 
of acco Registered Wire Rope Slings. Write our Wilkes-Barre 


my Office today for your copy. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT 


acco 





WHAT 
“ACCO REGISTERED" 
MEANS 
1 The best material 
2 Unit safety factor (on bodies, 
rings, links, hooks) 


3 Proof test of complete sling 
to twice the working 
load limit 

4 Actual field service test 
of each design 


5 Metal identification tag 
on each sling 

6 Signed Registry Certificate 
with each sling 


Wilkes-Barre, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Odessa, Tex. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


In Canada « Dominion Chain Company Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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Voice of the Reader 
—From page 71 


ing the first standards ever turned 
out in our industry. It was indeed 
a tremendous job and served a 
useful purpose during the war 
years. 

However, since the war there 
has been such a wide variance in 
specifications and materials with 
new ones being introduced almost 
daily that these standards are now 
quite obsolete. It has been de- 
cided not to revise them. 

—H. F. WHEELER 

Wheeler Protective 

Apparel, Inc. 


Thanks from Germany 


DuUISBERG-HUCKINGEN, GER- 
MANY. Five years ago, I had the 
pleasure of studying safety in 
several plants in the United 
States and at the National Safety 
Council headquarters in Chicago. 
Since that visit I have kept in 





touch with the safety movement 
in America through the pages of 
the Natrona, Sarety News. I 
have gotten many valuable sug- 
gestions from the Nrews—espe- 
cially from the poster pages. We 
have used some of these posters, 
and have gotten ideas from others. 

I am sending along some photo- 


graphs of posters which were de- 
veloped in our plant. They may 
show the exchange of experiences 
is one of the best ways to advance 
our common cause—work safety. 

Many thanks for all your help. 
—Hans StTEEGc, Mannesmann- 
Huettenwerke. 





Getting Rid of Wasps 


Hartrorp, Conn. In looking 
over some old copies of the News 
I came across the attached from 
the April 1957 issue. (Consulta- 
tion Corner, page 59). 

I don’t wonder that whoever 
made the inquiry about using a 
fire extinguisher to kill wasps was 
somewhat disturbed and sought 
information on something less 
toxic than carbon tetrachloride. 
It seems to me that whoever 
answered this question passed on 
some very dangerous advice. Us- 
ing a carbon tetrachloride extin- 
guisher for this purpose, partic- 
ularly where the nests are 
overhead, would envelop the user 
in a cloud of carbon tetrachloride 
vapor and subject him to concen- 
trations far beyond what can be 
tolerated for even a short time. 

It would appear that the answer 
to this query was written by some- 
one who had no experience with 
either insecticides or carbon te- 
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trachloride and attempted to get 
the answer from some reference 
book. Almost any insecticide sold 
in grocery stores and garden cen- 
ters would not only be more effec- 
tive but far safer. Preference 
would be given to a pyrethrum 
spray as this knocks down insects 
very quickly and is not toxic to 
humans. 

However, I have found almost 
any of the commonly sold aerosol 
bombs quite effective. While it 
may be that some insecticides are 
more toxic to humans than car- 
bon tetrachloride, the aerosol 
bomb sprays out only an infinites- 
imal amount of the 5 per cent con- 
centration compared to the deluge 
of poisonous carbon tetrachloride 
sprayed by a fire extinguisher. 
—H. H. Atten Morris, Manager 

Engineering Dept., 

Aetna Insurance Co. 


Eprtor’s Norte. In getting rid of 
wasps’ nests, the insecticide is 
only one of the hazards. Multiple 
stings and falling from a ladder, 
or both, are possibilities. House- 
hold bug bombs are quite effective 
against stray insects in a closed 
room but would one have sufficient 
lethal capacity to subdue a whole 
nest full of indignant wasps in the 
open? This would seem like a job 
for a professional exterminator 
with equipment and know how. 

Anybody had any experience 
along this line? 


Likes Equipment Issue 


St. Pau, Minn. I have just re- 
viewed your March, 1958 issue of 
the Nationa, Sarety News and 
find it 100 per cent informative as 
usual. 

I would appreciate your sending 
me six additional copies of this 
issue to provide our industrial 
representatives as part of their ed- 
ucational program. The sections 
on Personal Protective Equipment 
are excellent and will provide 
valuable information for our 
people. 

—R. L. ANDERSON, SECRETARY, 

Kindy Optical Co. 


It’s easy to find your station in 
life—sooner or later someone will 
tell you where to get off. 
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Test Resistance on 
Lightning Arresters 


Ground resistance for lightning 
arresters, including rods on 
stacks, should not exceed 5 ohms. 
When resistance is too high, a 
lightning surge will not dissipate 
properly to earth. 

Lightning arresters are neces- 
sary for protection of power sys- 


tems during violent electrical 
storms and ground tests should be 
made at least once a year, pref- 
erably just prior to the antici- 
pated thunderstorm season. 

The essential difference between 
ground testers and insulation test- 
ers is that the ground testers use 
low voltage ac. instead of high 
voltage dc. and readings are in 
ohms instead of megohms. 
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| URRENTLY the American Society of Safety 
| 


— 


Engineers has twelve Standing Committees and seven Spe- 
cial Committees on the national level—in addition to 
countless local committees in the Society's 68 chapters— 
all working on projects to increase the knowledge and 
prestige of the safety engineer and advance the safety 
movement. For those who may wish to communicate with 
any of the national committees, the names and addresses 
of the 19 chairmen are published on the inside back 
cover of this Journal issue . . . One outstanding and time- 
ly example of Society committee work is a study of the 
organizational status of the safety engineer, now being 
conducted by the national Special Committee on Mem- 
bership Services. This study has been undertaken to 
expand and bring up to date a similar Society study 
made in 1951. Within the next month, every Society 
member will receive a confidential questionnaire to fill 
out and return to national headquarters. The results 
will be published in the Journal as soon as available. 
We urge all members to cooperate in this project, so 


highly important to the profession.—Editor 





Our 


President 


SAFETY 


UR nation for many decades has been recognized as 
) a leader in technological advances. As these devel- 
opments have become integrated into the pattern of 
American life and, most particularly, American industry, 
a parallel advancement of safety engineering “know-how” 
has kept pace, as evidenced by a steady reduction in 
injury frequency and severity rates over the years. 
Today, as perhaps never before in our history, em- 
phasis is being placed on scientific research. Virtually 
the entire free world is looking to our country to main- 
tain its technological leadership. As a result, new ma- 
chines and methods are being introduced into industrial 
operations in unprecedented numbers. For example, 
X-ray machinery of various types is finding a place in 
more and more plants; television is beginning to be 
made use of: isotopes are becoming a part of manufactur- 
ing processes: atomic reactors are being developed as 
power plants. Other technological advances, which may 
be of even greater impact, are in the immediate offing. 
In this rapidly changing situation, and in view of 


world conditions, the conduct of the safety engineering 


profession becomes of increasingly acute importance. We 
are being challenged to keep pace with new developments 
from the drawing board through the laboratory and other 
stages so that, as science puts new life into the already 
lively industrial world, safety engineers will be prepared 
with practical, effective standards and methods to cover 
every possible hazard involved. 

The members of our Society always must be on hand 
with the necessary technical information. We must learn 
new techniques to handle new situations and we must in- 
crease our efficiency in administering our safety pro- 
grams authoritatively, with competence and confidence. 

When I started to write this article, | did not intend 
it to be a lecture. However, I cannot conclude without 
mentioning still another thought. In addition to tech- 
nical and business “know-how,” there are other obliga- 
tions we all must meet to the fullest possible extent: 
first, loyalty to our employer, the people with whom we 
work and the people with whom we associate. The other 
obligation is one that is so well described by this quota- 
tion from a speech of Ned A. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council: 

“The one tremendously important fact about accident 
prevention work is that it offers one of the best oppor- 
tunities in our civilization for men and women to apply, 
in a practical way, the Christian principles of living in 
a cooperative effort to help each other. I think that this 
lesson of Christian living is the most important lesson 
our world has to learn. If we don’t learn it, we’re going 
to destroy ourselves.” 

And I also should like to include another quotation, 
from Harvey B. Jordan, executive vice president for 
operations, United States Steel Corporation: 

“Gentlemen, the determination to save an injury to 
ourselves or our fellow empolyes is a Christian thought, 


and the successful exercise of that determination is a 


F fede 


John F. Juli, President 
American Society of Safety Engineers 


Christian act.” 
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afety suggestion system 


aids safety 


program 


15-year experience of one 
plant shows correlation of 
employe participation and 


injury frequency rates 


by Arthur J. Naquin 


N 1942, the Power Division of the Electric Depart- 

ment, New Orleans Public Service Inc., expanded its 

accident prevention program to facilitate and en- 

courage the active participation of every member of 
the department in safety work. It soon became a routine 
procedure for each foreman, as he conducted a monthly 
safety meeting with his personnel, to ask if anyone had 
any suggestions to offer that would help eliminate poten- 
tial sources of personal injury. 

The same year the safety program was expanded, the 
division safety supervisor prepared a 3 by 5 inch card 
form to enable him to handle safety suggestions in an 
organized way (see Figure 1). The card, which is filled 
out in duplicate (one copy for the safety supervisor’s 
file), has been designed to refer each new safety sugges- 
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Arthur J. Naquin is safety counselor 
for New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
with which he has been associated for 
32 years. An engineering graduate of 
Tulane University, Mr. Naquin joined 
the Society in 1942, is a charter 
member and past officer of the New 
Orleans Chapter and past president 
of the Delta Safety Society. He has 
taught many college safety courses. 


tion to one or more persons in authority (who previously 
have agreed at a monthly Safety Advisory Committee 
meeting to look into the feasibility and worthwhileness 
of the suggestion). Each safety suggestion, as received, 
is given a number with the letter prefix “E” or “M” to 
indicate whether the suggestion has originated in the 
Electrical or the Mechanical Section of the Power Di- 
vision. 
List Suggestions in Minutes 

A list of all pending safety suggestions and all new 
safety suggestions is carried each month in the minutes 
of the Safety Advisory Committee of the Power Division. 
Figure 2 is a reproduction of typical entries in that por- 
tion of the minutes which lists all current safety sug- 
gestions. It should be noted that the listing includes the 
name of the person who offered the suggestion, the date 
on which it was offered, identifying initials of the per- 
son or persons who have agreed to investigate it, a 
description of the suggestion and, ultimately, the dispo- 
sition made of the suggestion. The methodical way in 
which this portion of the accident prevention program 
is administered has won the confidence of all who have 
participated, for it is true that, once a safety suggestion 
is offered, it cannot get lost nor will it be forgotten. 

Admittedly, this safety suggestion system of the Power 
Division cuts across an established routine for reporting, 
on the daily log sheets, matters requiring attention. 
Nevertheless, the Power Division’s general superintend- 
ent, from the first, has encouraged general participation 





Figure |—Front of Safety Suggestion Card is 
filled out by safety supervisor to refer employe's 
suggestion to appropriate investigator. Reverse 


By Whom and REFERRED 
Date Offered TO 


A Anselmo 
6/6/57 


SUGGESTION 





A B Pat: Install drain lines at inlet 
end of No. 4 condenser water box. 


side of card is used by the investigator to report 
on disposition of or advise action to be taken 
on the employe's safety suggestion. 


DISPOSITION 


Awaiting outage of No. 4 unit. 





F Zansler 
6/11/57 


Market St: Check drainage between 


boiler room and machine shop. 


COMPLETED in August, 1957 
—Catch basin installed. 





E Kimball 
7/9/57 


A B Pat: Relative to safety sugges- 
tions M-2716 and 2717, include pro- 
cedure for stop tagging manheads on 
C W tunnels when inspections are 
made. 


COMPLETED in August, 1957 
—Tagging of manheads in- 
cluded in committee report in 
connection with Safety Sug- 
gestions Nos. M-2716 and 
M-2717. 





A B Pat: Install P A mike in eleva- 
tors. 





Market St: Change electrical outlets 
inside of 350 |b. boiler gage board 
to three prong type. 





C Ransome 
7/9/57 








Under study. 





COMPLETED in August, 1957 
—One existing two-prong out- 
let replaced with three-prong 
outlet. Other instruments prop- 
erly grounded. 





A B Pat: Until revamping of blow- 
down system is done, barricade area 
around ruptured blowdown line in 
rear of No. 3 boiler. 





COMPLETED in August, 1957 
—Area has been barricaded. 





SAFETY SUGGESTION SYSTEM Continued 





in the safety suggestion system and ruled that every 
suggestion offered probably contained some element of 
injury prevention. Thus, to the writer’s knowledge, only 
one suggestion out of the 4,904 offered, as of the end 
of 1957, has been discarded as not being a true safety 
suggestion. 

One other point was stressed with the supervisory 
personnel: the offering of suggestions was not to be 
considered a reflection on the quality of their super- 
vision or their ability as supervisors. Thus, the matter 
of searching for and eliminating possible causes of work 
injuries has become a sincere partnership matter between 
each foreman and his crew associates. 

It would seem natural that, after the first few months 
or even years, interest in any new phase of an accident 
prevention program would diminish. Such was the case 
in the second and third years of the safety suggestion 
program but, starting in 1945, interest and participation 
has steadily increased as shown on the accompanying 
chart (see Figure 3). And the practical quality of the 
suggestions has not appreciably decreased for, in 1956, 
94 per cent of all those offered were approved and ulti- 
mately put into effect and, in 1957, 90 per cent have been 
approved and have been or probably will be adopted. 
These percentage figures have been very constant ever 
since 1942. 

Remaining quite constant also, after 1944, is the aver- 
age number of suggestions offered per year per member 





per 1,000,000 
Manhours Worked 


+ 
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Safety Suggestions Submitted per Yeor 


of the Power Division. It has ranged from a low of 1.10 
in 1947 to a high of 1.74 in 1954 and has averaged 1.46 
for the last 13 years. The figure for the year just past 
was 1.73. None of these suggestions have been paid for 
except in appreciative thanks to those offering them as 
their personal contributions toward making the Power 
Division a safer place to work. 

Many Activities Needed 

A well rounded prevention program usually consists 
of many activities, such as the selection and display of 
safety posters, showings of slide films, safetygraphs and 
motion pictures, presentation of demonstrations and lec- 
tures, emphasis on good plant housekeeping, consistent 
use of personal protective equipment, the formulating of 
safety rules or safe working procedures. Likewise, the 
offering of safety suggestions fits well into a broad pro- 
gram of injury prevention. 

If encouraged, a safety suggestion system can offer 
tangible evidence of just how well an injury prevention 
program is understood, accepted and participated in by 
any given group; just how safety conscious the group is. 
A high ratio of understanding, acceptance and partici- 
pation should be reflected in a low injury frequency rate 
for that group. Such has been the case in NOPSI’s Pow- 
er Division of the Electric Department. Apparently, there 
has been a correlation year by year between safety sug- 
gestion activity and injury frequency rate—not a perfect 
mirror correlation but something pretty close to it as 
shown in Figure 3. 


+ 
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by Fred R. Temple 


ACCENTUATE 
the Positive 


Plant Contest Measures SUCCESS 
of Safety Effort by Placing 


Emphasis on Self-improvement 


? 


.” etc.? Why not try this 
philosophy in the safety program? We in safety 
already have found the positive more acceptable 

and less time consuming, as proved in telling an operator 
how to do the job right (safely) rather than telling him 
all the “don'ts” in the safety manual. Desirable responses 
to positive thinking are greater in number and degree 
than are responses to the negative. 

In the author’s experience this positive approach most 
certainly has worked smoothly and achieved good re- 
sults in one phase of safety programming: namely, the 
factory safety contest. 

Nearly all plants conduct a safety contest, usually based 
on the frequency and severity rates. However, many 
Safety Departments have found that plant safety contests 
tend to degenerate toward two undesirable extremes: 


eliminate the negative . . 


} EMEMBER the old song, “Accentuate the positive, 


|. The plant which puts a lot of emphasis on winning 
winds up with contestants who bicker about re- 
sponsibility for injury, attempt alibis and may even 
lose sight of the objective of the contest and the 
salety program. 


Where no great emphasis is put on winning, the 
contestants generally will lose interest and show 
little enthusiasm when they win. 


In either case the tail wags the dog—the safety pro- 
gram promotes the safety contest instead of the contest 
being an asset to the safety program. Theoretically, the 
contest should make the overall program better year by 
year. If your safety contest has a chronic illness, it may 
need a change of prescription. “Accentuate the positive” 
may be the tonic that will put new interest and vigor into 
the contestants. It has paid off for us at Convair Ft. 
Worth and we think it will pay others, too. 

In changing from our former safety contest, based 
solely on the frequency and severity of injury, we called 
together five of our superintendents whose interest and 
judgment we valued most highly. Consensus was that 
frequency and severity rates merely measured the degree 
of failure of our safety program. 

We felt we needed a better measure of the success of 
our safety effort, something that would measure the 


positive things we were doing. In addition, we needed 
more equitable comparisons, comparing the high hazard 
departments with other high hazard departments rather 
than low hazard work with high hazard work. Further- 
more, we needed some way of eliminating another situa- 
tion: departments often had tie scores and we had been 
declaring the winner to be the department with the 
greater manhour exposure. In this way some small de- 
partments kept perfect scores for months without winning 
recognition. 

To meet these needs, our Safety Engineering Section 
proposed a new and different contest plan whereby the 
departments would work against their own potential 
maximum score, not against each other. Our committee 
of superintendents studied the plan and approved it for 
use beginning January, 1954. 

We have followed this contest plan since. The con- 
testants like it and we like it. We think the departments 
have developed the right perspective on contests by 
working to better their previous scores. No department 
to date has made a perfect score; this is good, too, for 
the departments thus are provided with a continuing 
challenge. 

The contestants, some 40 departments. have been 
grouped into five divisions based on similarity of the 
work. Judging of the contest is based on five items for 
which contest points are awarded monthly: (1) injury 
record, including all types of injury, (2) action in cor- 
recting hazards reported, (3) quality and number of 
safety group meetings, both with supervisors and workers, 
(4) safety and housekeeping inspection score of the de- 
partment, (5) credit for month free of doctor case and 
disabling injury. 

Each of the five items is explained below: 


1. Injury Record—200 points maximum score. (A 
standard of performance, expressed numerically, 
was set up for each division based on the prior ex- 
perience of the departments in that division. Be- 
cause of the way the “standard” number was com- 
puted, the higher hazard division has the larger 
numerical designation.) The department gets 150 
points if its current experience, when calculated by 
the same method as the “performance standard,” 
does not exceed the “standard” number of the 
division. An improvement in experience, which will 
result in an “experience” number lower than the 
“standard” number, is rewarded with an additional 
five points of contest score for each ten per cent 
the “experience” number falls below the “standard” 
number. 


Computation of the “experience” number which, like 
all phases of the scoring plan, is done monthly, can be 
expressed by the following formula: 


Fred R. Temple is supervisor of safety 
engineering for Convair, a division of 
General Dynamics Corporation. A 
graduate of East Texas State College, 
Mr. Temple entered the safety engi- 
neering field in the aircraft industry 
in 1943. He joined the Society that 
same year and is a member and past 
officer, Forth Worth Chapter. 
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ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE Continued 
(quer 


E = 1000 (f + 200 d + 700 i) + 10,000 t 
m 


where: 
E = “experience” number 
f — number of first aid cases! 
d= number of doctor cases 
i= number of injury cases 
m = total manhours worked 
t = total days lost time 


Figure 1 shows the computation for a typical division. 


2. Corrective Action—Maximum of 100 points. 
Safety engineer assigned to the department will 


1. Our original committee of superintendents was some- 
what reluctant to include first aid injuries as part 
of the tabulation, for fear of keeping workers away 
from first aid treatment. But they agreed to try it 
and it has proved to be a successful part of the con- 


test plan. 
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score the department and affix a rating based on 
the rating sheet (see Figure 2). Where a safety 
recommendation is written on repetitive hazards 
uncorrected, a penalty of 25 points is made. 


. Safety Committee Meetings and Minutes—Com- 


pany policy requires one supervisory safety meet- 
ing and two employe safety meetings each month. 
The following penalties are deducted from a max- 
imum score of 100 points: (a) 25 points penalty 
for each required meeting not held (total of three 
meetings a month required), (b) 10 points penalty 
for each meeting at which the general foreman or 
superintendent does not preside, (c) 10 points pen- 
alty for each meeting for which no minutes are 
filed with the Safety Engineering Section. 

Safety and Housekeeping Inspection—Maximum 
of 100 points. Once each month the department 
is inspected and a rating is given for the safety 
and housekeeping performance. This rating is in- 
terpreted into a percentile score. 


. Credit for “Accident Free” Months—Maximum 


of 100 points. If a department has no doctor case 
or disabling injury it is credited with 25 points 














for the month. This credit is cumulative; that is, 
if the department has a second consecutive month 
free of doctor case or disabling injury, its point 
credit for this second month is 50. In this way 
a department may continue to receive more points 
each month until, at the end of four such months, 
it is receiving the 100-point maximum every month 
as long as it remains free of doctor case or dis- 
abling injury.” Any time such an accident is ex- 
perienced, the cumulative advantage is voided and 
the department will receive only 25 points for its 
next “accident free” month. 

It should be noted what recognition is given to the 
winners in each of the five divisions and for the best 
performance in the entire plant. There is a small safety 
banner presented to each division winner on the basis 
of the high score in the division. The winner having 
the highest number of award points among the five divi- 





This schedule was set because our previous experience 
showed that approximately every four months a de- 
partment would incur a doctor case, thus eliminating 
its cumulative credit. 


sions is awarded the large safety banner for the entire 
plant. 

At first these awards were made each month but for 
the last two years have been made on a quarterly basis. 
We find that they have more significance when made 
quarterly. The plant’s manager for operations usually 
presents the banners. Photographs are made and the 
presentations are well publicized. So far, in the four 
years no two departments have made tie scores for the 
plant banner. Two ties have been experienced in one of 
the divisions. 

Possibly the basis for the contest at first glance seems 
cumbersome and somewhat complicated but it really 
is very little more than most plants are doing at present. 
The necessary information usually is available. This con- 
test plan perhaps makes fuller use of it to stimulate 
activity. 

In conclusion, we believe that our present safety con- 
test comes nearer to measuring the true safety perform- 
ance instead of merely measuring the failure when 
injury has been incurred. Accent is now on the “positive” 
and emphasis is on increasing the assets of a good safety 
performance. 





DEPARTMENTAL CORRECTIVE ACTIVITY 











Department # 





Total Score 





dent prevention. 
(Maximum points 15) 


RATING OF DEPARTMENT ON: 


Supervisors’ general attitude toward acci- 





and work practices. 
(Maximum points 10) 


Alertness in detecting hazardous conditions 





and work practices. 
(Maximum points 10) 


Initiative in correction of unsafe conditions 





Cooperation in complying with suggestions 
and recommendations of safety engineer. 
(Maximum points 10) 





Promotion of safety activities within the 
department. 
(Maximum points 10) 





Figure 2—Rating sheet 
for scoring departmental 
performance in taking cor- 
rective action on known 
hazards. 


Leadership in setting example for employes. 
(Maximum points 10) 





Attitude of employes toward accident pre- 
vention. 
(Maximum points 15) 





Absence of recurring unsafe conditions and 
work practices. 
(Maximum points 10) 





Readiness to take necessary action to cor- 
rect violations. 
(Maximum points 10) 
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Unprotected steel supports under two tanks failed when exposed to fire, releasing 25,000 gallons of gasoline. 


Safe Handling, 


by Miles E. Woodworth 


NFPA flammable liquids 
engineer offers authoritative 

review of hazards and safety 
measures; directs readers 


to pertinent literature 
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Use and Storage 


| HAT is a flammable liquid? Although definitions 

vary considerably, most classification systems are 

based solely on flash point; but the method of test 

for flash point may vary also. Flash point is the 

most significant and readily identifiable of the character- 
istics of a material. 

Flash point of a liquid is the temperature at which 
it gives off vapor sufficient to form an ignitible mixture 
with the air near the surface of the liquid or within the 
vessel used. The closed cup flash point, recommended 
by the National Fire Protection Association, will result 
generally in a lower figure than the open cup test method. 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulations call for a 


Miles E. Woodworth is flammable liq- 
uids field engineer, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and secretary to 
the NFPA Flammable Liquids Com- 
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technical standards in this field. A 
graduate of Willamette University, Mr. 
Woodworth was assistant chief, Port- 
land, Ore., Fire Department before 
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red label on those products which have a flash point be- 
low 80° F. by the open cup test method. At this flash 
point the 80° F. open cup is comparable to the 70° F. 
closed cup test method. 

A good safety man may need also to consider some 
of the approximately 30 other characteristics of flam- 
mable liquids which may affect the safe use of the ma- 
terial. These factors include flammable limits, ignition 
temperature, vapor density, specific gravity, toxicity un- 
der both normal and fire conditions, effect of temperature 
and pressure, stability or reactivity under conditions of 
contamination or heat. 

Currently there is considerable investigation being 
conducted on the need for including factors other than 
flash point—i.e., stability of the product and the health 
hazard under fire conditions—to assist the user in 
identifying the hazard of materials. Safety Data Sheets 
of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association’ are very 
valuable in providing authoritative information on a 
variety of chemicals. As an example of the problem of 
complete reliance on flash point, a comparison could be 
made between two identical tanks with one containing 
gasoline and the other ethylene oxide. The flash point 
of gasoline is given at —45° F. and for ethylene oxide 


fixed systems are available for use in extinguishment. 
In some cases extinguishment may be difficult, if not 
impossible, to accomplish and, therefore, all that can be 
done is to prevent the fire from spreading. In general, 
when flammable liquids are handled indoors, the build- 
ings should be equipped with automatic sprinkler systems. 

In a publication entitled “Properties of Flammable 
Liquids, Gases and Solids” (National Fire Protection As- 
sociation No. 325), there is available information on the 
characteristics of materials, including the recommended 
extinguishing agents for over 650 materials. Another 
publication of the NFPA which should be of assistance 
to many safety people is the “Flammable Liquid Trade 
Name Index” (NFPA No. 325A). This latter publication 
lists the flash point, principal uses and manufacturers of 
approximately 3,600 trade name flammable liquid prod- 
ucts. 


Storage Tanks 


After an understanding is gained of the character of 
any flammable liquid, the first problem is: How should 
the material be stored? Depending on the quantity 
needed, the flammable liquids may be stored in tanks 
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at below 0° F. Presuming both of these tanks to be 
surrounded by fire, what would happen? The gasoline 
tank, if properly vented, would burn only at the vents. 
On the other hand, when the vapors of the ethylene oxide 
in the tank were heated to 1060° F. the vapors in the 
tank would detonate spontaneously. 

The safety and fire protection man of today must 
consider not only the hazards of a product by itself but 
also what effect contamination with other products will 
cause. In one case 10 firemen were killed when a com- 
bination of factors caused an uncontrolled chemical re- 
action to take place which overpressured and ruptured 
the storage tank.* Three were killed by the rupturing of 
the tank and the other seven by the highly toxic vapors 
released thereby. 

In case of any question on the safe handling of these 
flammable liquids, the major manufacturing chemical 
company of the products should be contacted for in- 
formation on reactivity with other materials or condi- 
tions. 


Extinguishment 


Fire extinguishing is an important factor to be con- 
sidered in handling any flammable liquids. Of course, 
the method of extinguishment will vary in proportion to 
the anticipated size of the fire as well as the type of 
flammable liquid. Portable extinguishers, hose lines and 


located aboveground, underground or in buildings, in 
drums or in small containers up to five gallons in size. 

Vertical aboveground tanks may be cone or dome 
roofed, a lifter roof, floating roof, sphere. spheroid and 
variations of these types. The cone roofed tank is the 
most widely used type of vertical storage tank although 
the other tanks are becoming more widely used, particu- 
larly for vapor conservation purposes. 

It is extremely important that standards on tank con- 
struction be adhered to faithfully. The American Petro- 
leum Institute, Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. and the 


NFPA Flammable Liquids Code supply details for con- 


1. Available from the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


bo 


The relatively safe product involved was a mixture 
of ortho dichlorobenzene, propylene dichloride and 
ethylene dichloride. The aluminum tank in which it 
was stored previously had been used for storing fatty 
acid, after which it was steam cleaned. However, the 
vent unfortunately still was plugged with jat and the 
fat contained water. It was the mixture of the water 
with the “safe” product, reacting with the aluminum 
of the tank, which caused a reaction, thus overpres- 
suring the tank because of the plugged vent. 
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struction of various types of tanks. The venting of all 
tanks, not only for normal breathing but particularly 
for emergency fire exposure conditions, should be con- 
sidered in the design. Cone roofed tanks are required 
to have the seam where the roof joins the shell of the 
tank designed to fail before the same seam at the bottom 
of the tank. Such a weakened-seam roof construction 
allows the roof to fail before the bottom in order to re- 
lieve safely pressure generated from an internal explosion 
or overpressure caused by fire exposure. Vents on all 
pressure tanks should be directed in a manner which 
will prevent localized overheating of the tank shell in 
case there should be a ground fire around the tank which 
would pressurize the tank and ignite the vent. In a fire 
in recent years, 18 firemen lost their lives when a pres- 
sure type storage tank ruptured violently due to flame 
impinging on the shell. 

Properly designed tanks have an excellent fire record 
because they resist fire exposure. For example, if the 
contents of a cone roofed tank are ignited, the shell of 
the tank above the liquid level folds into the tank (due 
to softening of the steel caused by the heat of the fire). 
This action is progressive as the liquid level goes down, 
and there is no rupture of the shell as some people are 
inclined to believe. 

The contents of a tank are important to consider in 
evaluating the degree of hazard. With gasoline, for ex- 
ample, the vapor space above the liquid level normally is 
too rich to burn and, with kerosene or fuel oils, the vapor 
space is too lean to burn even in the hottest parts of the 
United States. However, for those liquids whose flash 
points are in the range of normal summer temperatures, 
the vapor space above the liquid in the tank normally 
will contain vapors in the flammable range. On tanks 
containing these latter-type liquids, flame arresters have 
their most important application. But condensation, cor- 
rosiveness and crystallization of certain products and 
freezing in winter may make conservation vents, and 
particularly flame arresters, impractical. Flammable 
liquids whose flash points are below 70° F. (closed cup 
test) are required, where practical, to have the tanks 
equipped either with approved flame arresters or with 
venting devices which normally shall be closed when not 
under pressure or vacuum. 

Aboveground horizontal tanks should rest on supports 
of concrete, masonry or steel. Exposed steel supports 
must be protected by fire resistive materials to provide 
a fire resistance rating of not less than two hours. The 
fire record proves the hazards of unprotected steel sup- 
ports which, unfortunately, are used rather widely. Under 
fire exposure conditions the unprotected steel supports 
will fail in approximately five minutes, allowing the tank 
to drop to the ground. As the tank fails, piping is broken 
or the tank ruptures, spilling the contents and in some 
cases resulting in an explosion. 

Of concern is the spread of fire to adjacent property 
or waterways when flammable liquids are stored above- 


Burning fuel released from drums of flammable liquids 
caused severe building damage. 
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ground. To prevent such fire spread, the most desirable 
method is to slope or drain the area around tanks to an 
impounding basin away from the tanks and buildings 
on adjacent property. If this drainage to a safe location 
is impractical, then it may be necessary to provide dikes 
around the tanks. Current NFPA Standards call for the 
impounding basin or diked area to have a net aggregate 
capacity of the largest tank and an additional safety 
factor of ten per cent of the capacity of the remaining 
tanks involved. 

Aboveground tanks should have only steel valves and 
steel piping. (Cast iron, bronze and brass valves fail 
under fire exposure, resulting in the release of the tank 
contents.) The only exceptions are for those flammable 
liquids which are incompatible with steel, or for certain 
specific applications. When material other than steel 
must be used, the user should recognize the possibility 
of the release of liquid caused by an exposure fire. 

Underground flammable liquid tanks are the safest 
type of storage. Although vent fires occasionally occur, 
the record would indicate that flame does not propagate 
into the tank. The vapor pressure of the majority of the 
products stored, as well as the pipe size of the vent, are 
probable reasons for this excellent record. However, an 
increasing problem in the use of underground tanks is 
their susceptibility to corrosion. Leaks from underground 
tanks have appeared in basements of buildings more than 
a mile from the tanks. 

Proper installation of the tank—in clean sand or earth 
—certainly will mitigate the underground tank leakage 
problem. Care should be exercised to prevent damage to 
the protective coatings. As a preventive measure, tanks 
should be air tested before installing them underground 
and again after the installation is complete. The latter 
test also should include all piping. 

Close inventory control should prevent tank leakages 





Damage to a large chemical plant 
was caused by an uncontrolled 
chemical reaction taking place in 
a tank car of acrolein. The tank 
car was located on the tracks im- 
mediately in front of the spheres 
in the center of the picture. 


from becoming serious. The possibility of liability to a 
company which allows ground contamination with flam- 
mable liquids certainly indicates the need for top man- 
agement concern for adequate control and test proce- 
dures. Any time a tank is suspected of leaking, it can be 
tested quite simply. The most widely accepted method 


is to apply a hydrostatic test utilizing the liquid which 
the tank normally will hold. Procedures for conducting 
this type of test are being developed by an NFPA com- 
mittee and should be available shortly. 

Inside buildings, storage tanks of flammable liquids 
are generally restricted. However, regardless of the type 
of storage tank or liquid stored, the tanks should be 
equipped with fill and vent lines which terminate in a 
safe location outside the building. Supply tanks for oil 
burning equipment are given separate treatment in 
“Standards for Oil Burning Equipment” (NFPA No. 31). 


ner Storasg 


The most hazardous type of flammable liquid storage, 
as the fire record proves, is container storage of flam- 
mable liquids. The hazard is not so much in the flamma- 
ble liquids being the source of ignition, as it is in the 
containers being exposed to fire which has originated 
from another source. This exposure to fire causes the 
containers to overpressure and rupture, releasing the con- 
tents. The missile hazard of the ruptured containers, 
plus the intense heat, prevents effective fire fighting and 
will overtax all but the best designed of sprinkler systems. 
Fire tests have proved that volatile flammable liquids in 
drums should not be stored more than two drums high 
or, in other containers, should not be stored more than 
six feet high. This height limitation is based upon storage 
in buildings equipped with sprinkler systems, or equiv- 
alent protection, and the ability of these systems to con- 
trol fires. In unprotected buildings, storage should be 
limited to three feet in height or one drum. Flammable 
liquids in containers should not be stored in the basement 


of a building, the only exception being for flammable 
liquids with a flash point above 70° F. in basements 
protected by automatic sprinkler systems or equivalent. 
Even liquids with a high flash point, such as lubricating 
oil, have been the direct cause of an entire building’s 
being destroyed when the containers were exposed to fire. 

Containers for flammable liquids must be strong to 
withstand the rigors of shipping. However, this design 
strength, necessary to prevent leakage, increases the 
violence of any container rupture. Also, the possibility 
of container leakage makes it important to limit the 
width of a storage pile. Here again, factors of protec- 
tion and class of liquid affect the storage. In unprotected 
buildings the width of piles should be limited to four 
feet for liquids with a flash point under 70° F., with 
increasing width for less volatile liquids and protected 
buildings. Additional details of container storage, both 
inside and outside of buildings, may be found in Chapter 
III of the NFPA Flammable Liquids Code. 


Handling 


Certainly the preferred method for handling flammable 
liquids is in an enclosed piping system. The preferred 
method for transferring flammable liquids is by means 
of pumps. However, for some processes gravity feed is 
necessary and, where used, special precautions should be 
taken. All piping should be of steel unless the character 
of the liquid requires other material. In some cases steel 
pipe is lined with special material to protect the steel 
against corrosion. Also, the type of pipe used will de- 
pend on the pressures necessary. For example, for pres- 
sures above 300 psig, only pipe and fittings of ratings 
specified in American Standards Association Standard 
B31.1, “Code for Pressure Piping,” should be used. 

Preferably, tanks and pumps should be outside build- 
ings with the pumps in the open. Similarly, as much of 
the piping as possible should be outside buildings. 
Whether the piping is outside or inside a building, it 
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should bé protected against physical damage. In all flam- 
mable liquid piping systems consideration must be given, 
in selecting the type of piping and fittings, to the possible 
damage which could be caused by fire. In large installa- 
tions it is common to provide water spray or automatic 
sprinkler protection for pump houses or pits and for 
areas of large concentrations of piping. By the same 
token, sufficient valves—automatic or manual—should be 
provided to control the flow of liquid for normal operat- 
ing procedures as well as for emergency conditions. 

Piping systems also should be designed to take care 
of normal expansion and contraction in the systems. 
Special types of flexible hose connectors are available for 
use where dangerous stresses may develop in piping due 
to vibration or where piping is attached to moving 
equipment. 

In handling small quantities of flammable liquids, the 
use of small containers usually is desirable. Frequently 
the liquid is stored in drums and dispensed into smaller 
containers as needed. (Such storage and dispensing 
should be in rooms cut off from the rest of the building 
by fire resistive walls. Approved electrical wiring and 
equipment for Class I Division | Hazardous Locations 
should be installed. Adequate normal or mechanical 
ventilation is necessary to prevent accumulations of 
flammable vapors.) Preferred method for dispensing is 
by means of a device which draws the liquids from the 
top of the tank or container. Drum faucets, if used, 
should be recognized as a potential hazard due to the 
possibility of leakage. Factory Mutual Laboratories in 
Norwood, Massachusetts, lists drum faucets and, if such 
devices are used, only those listed by this or some other 
nationally recognized laboratory should be used. 

For handling of flammable liquids in containers 
smaller than drums, only approved safety cans of not 
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more than five gallons capacity, having a springclosing 
lid and cover, should be used. When dispensing from 
one container to another the operator should have con- 
tainers connected electrically to prevent static discharge. 
This connection may be made by means of a bonding 
wire or by having the container rest on a metallic floor 
plate which is electrically connected to the fill stem. 

It frequently is necessary to store small quantities of 
flammable liquids in their original sealed containers near 
the point of use. These small containers will vary in size 
up to five gallons. For such storage and use, storage 
cabinets of 50 gallon capacity are available. For those 
who wish to build their own cabinets, the construction 
details are given in the NFPA Flammable Liquids Code. 
Since small quantities of flammable liquids are being 
widely used in a variety of industries, use of approved 
safety cans and storage cabinets has become important 
to the overall safety program. Case histories show that 
if misused or improperly handled, comparatively small 
quantities of flammable liquids can be very hazardous. 


Use 


It is a safety man’s responsibility to see that employes 
using flammable liquids have an understanding of the 
hazards and a knowledge of proper safety precautions. 
This employe education plus the rigid enforcement of 


reasonable company rules governing use of flammable 
liquids will go a long way toward preventing fires. The 
safety engineer should study the procedures followed in 
using a flammable liquid, giving consideration to the 
characteristics of the liquid. Ventilation should be pro- 
vided, of course, for volatile liquids where the vapors 
can spread into the room. 

In reviewing the use of flammable liquids in a plant, 
the safety engineer should study carefully the possibility 
of using safer liquids. There now are a large number 
of liquids, specially developed for various purposes, 


Uncontrolled chemical reaction 
resulted in overpressuring the 
small storage tank of flammable 
liquids. Ten firemen were killed 
by toxic vapors and flying frag- 
ments of the tank. 





which provide far greater safety than materials previously 
used for similar purposes. 

Principal objections to using some of these safer ma- 
terials. particularly for the cleaning of parts, are that 
the safer products do not dry rapidly or that they leave 
a film on the object being cleaned. Liquids used in 
cleaning. in order to dry rapidly, usually either are highly 
volatile (low flash point) or are nonflammable but highly 
toxic. For this reason it is important to educate plant 
users on the need for using the less volatile but safer 
materials. 

Even with many of these safer solvents there still re- 
mains a fire problem. The majority are made with flash 
points about 100° F. and are reasonably safe for normal 
usage, for the liquid or the vapors must be heated to 
flash point before ignition can take place. Even with 
these higher flash point solvents, however, it is necessary 
to be alert for potential sources of heat. Unfortunately. 
some people have the impression that when high flash 
point solvents are used all hazard is removed. 

In one case of fire in a small plant, the owner was 
very conscious of fire hazards and was a meticulous 
housekeeper. One afternoon, using five gallons of a 
solvent with a flash point of approximately 105° F., he 
cleaned grease and oils from a considerable amount of 
piping and equipment. This plant was located in the 
southwestern part of the United States and it was sum- 
mer. Temperature inside the building was approximately 
115°. All the ingredients were there for a fire and ap- 
parently a spark from a worn electrical cord provided 
the source of ignition. The man lost his life and the 
building was destroyed. Although this plant owner was 
noted for being fire prevention conscious and for keep- 
ing his plant clean, he overlooked one simple fact: any 
flammable liquid when heated to its flash point can be 
ignited almost as easily as gasoline. 

\ higher flash point flammable liquid should always 
be used. if possible, in place of a liquid whose flash point 
is below normal room temperature. But it is important 
to remember that, even with the higher flash point ma- 
terials. not all the hazard is removed. 

(nother example of recent development of safe liquids 
for use in place of flammable or combustible liquids is 
in the field of hydraulic fluids. Many plants have been 
destroyed when a high pressure hydraulic line has 
broken. spraying the fluid over the room. Due to the 
fine misting of the fluid, it is easily ignited, with a re- 
sulting serious fire. The new type hydraulic fluid has 
eliminated this hazard. (With some types of these new 
so called nonflammable hydraulic fluids it may be neces- 
sary to change the type of packing, sealing compounds or 
paints. } 


Special Hazards 


In many industrial processes it is necessary to heat 
a material. Here again the hazards of raising the tem- 
perature of a normally safe material to its flash point 
become of vital concern. In addition, for many of these 
materials a new factor, ignition temperature, may be 
brought into consideration. In many processes the ma- 
terials must be heated above their flash points. Due pre- 
cautions will prevent a flammable vapor-air mixture from 
reaching an outside source of ignition. However, if the 
product is heated higher, to its ignition temperature, the 


material will ignite spontaneously. Many materials, 
solids at normal temperatures, become liquid when 
heated and must be treated accordingly. 

Automatic temperature limit controls definitely should 
be used for flammable liquids. If at all possible, these 
controls should be set to shut off heat at a temperature 
below the flash point of the liquid. In other cases where 
it is imperative to go above the flash point, the controls 
should be set below the ignition temperature of the 
liquid. Some liquids, when heated, will detonate or start 
an uncontrolled chemical reaction before ignition tem- 
perature is reached and so controls must of course be 
set to prevent this reaction. Fail safe controls are pref- 
erable, naturally. In many processes requiring tempera- 
ture limit controls, temperature alarms also are provided 
to alert plant personnel. 

Currently industry is developing many new and im- 
proved materials, the manufacture of which often calls 
for elevated temperatures and pressures. Failure to pro- 
vide sufficient and adequate controls for many of these 
processes has resulted in tragic explosions, fires and pres- 
sure ruptures. A full discussion of the problem is outside 
the scope of this article. However, every process calling 
for elevated temperatures and pressures should be care- 
fully evaluated by the engineering staff of the company. 
From the many case histories of such fires and explosions 
it would appear that insufficient thought is being given 
to the problem. For example, the key lesson to be de- 
rived from an analysis of the fire record is what effect 
the failure of any one control would have on the entire 
process as well as on other controls. 

It is apparent that a fire protection engineer would 
need to review the above factors very carefully. Also to 
be remembered is the effect on the characteristics of 
flammable liquids by these elevated temperatures and 
pressures. Among other effects, the flammable range of 
the products will widen. Another important factor to 
consider is the establishment of safe procedures during 
start up and shut down of such process equipment. Since 
the product probably is at its flash point and an ignition 
source may be present, it will be necessary to eliminate 
the oxygen, by displacing the air with inert gas, to pre- 
vent an explosion or fire. Here again, however, rigid 
control is necessary to make sure that sufficient inert 
gas is present in the vessel. And even the lines leading 
to vessels must be considered. For example, in one case 
the source of ignition, during the start up of a huge 
pressure vessel, was in the system leading to the vessel. 
The resulting pressure wave (pressure pile up) caused a 
detonation of the 21-inch steelwalled vessel. Even 4-inch 
thick steelwalled vessels have been known to fragment 
under detonation conditions. 


Spray Painting 


Spray painting basically involves two hazards which 
must be minimized where spraying operations take place. 
The first hazard is vapor from the solvent in the paint. 
In part, the degree of hazard depends on the flash point 
and quantity of the solvent used. The second hazard is 
the accumulation of spray residue. The type of paint 
or lacquer used will determine the degree of hazard and 
the susceptibility to spontaneous ignition. Both the hazard 
of solvent vapors and residue from overspray can be 
controlled by an adequately designed ventilation system. 
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In addition to the conventional air atomized spray 
painting there have been increasing use and development 
of new methods for the application of paint. These 
methods include spray liquid heaters, high pressure (air- 
less atomization) and electrostatic apparatus. Details of 
the precautions necessary for each type of spray finishing 
process can be found in the “Standard for Spray Finish- 
ing Using Flammable Materials” (NFPA No. 33). 

Where practical, spraying operations should be con- 
ducted in properly designed spray booths. Such spray 
booths have a wide variety of designs for all types of 
objects to be sprayed. The waterwash type spray booth 
extracts the spray residue as it passes through a water 
curtain. Where drying apparatus is permitted to be used 
in spray booths, special precautions must be observed 
to prevent any appreciable heating of the surface of the 
booth. Hot air heating may be particularly hazardous 
due to increasing the temperature of over-spray residue, 
resulting in spontaneous heating or ignition. In addition. 
an interlocked ventilating system is required to ventilate 
the drying space before the heating system can be started. 


Dip Tanks 


Dip tanks are used in a wide variety of applications 
for the purpose of coating, finishing, treating or similar 
processes. As with spray finishing, adequate precautions 
must be taken to eliminate as far as possible any ac- 
cumulations of flammable vapor-air mixtures by provid- 
ing ventilation. Also, flammable residues present a prob- 
lem of possible spontaneous heating. Depending on the 
size of dip tanks, they should be provided with overflow 
drains or bottom drains and automatic extinguishing 
systems. Additional details on this type of dipping opera- 
tion as well as hardening and tempering tanks, flow coat, 
electrostatic detearing equipment, roll coating and satura- 
tion processes can be found in the “Standards for Dip 
Tanks Containing Flammable or Combustible Liquids” 
(NFPA No. 34). As the fire record proves, drain boards 
from dip tanks must be given much the same considera- 
tion as dip tanks themselves. 


Hot Work on Tanks and Containers 


As a representative of one of the largest companies 
in the United States has stated, the standard most badly 
needed by industry has been one on how to clean tanks 
and containers safely prior to performing hot work. 
After three years of intensive effort by an NFPA com- 
mittee, such a standard was adopted in May, 1957, en- 
titled “Standard Procedures for Cleaning or Safeguarding 


More than 80 flammable liquid storage tanks were de- 
stroyed in the largest tank farm fire in the history of the 
United States. Several of these tanks initially were punc- 
tured by flying fragments of steel from an explosion in 
an adjacent processing unit. Despite lack of adequate 
dikes, fire did not spread to other property. 
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Small Tanks and Containers” (NFPA No. 327). One of 
the first steps before cleaning is to determine what the 
container previously has held, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of reaction between the product and the cleaner. 
Prior to performing hot work it may be necessary to 
clean the container. Cleaning operations preferably 
should be done in the open. Vapors may be removed by 
displacement with water, with air or with inert gas. 
Another method which may be used to safeguard a con- 
tainer is to inert the vapor space to a point where the 
oxygen content is substantially at zero during the entire 
time work is in progress. In order to remove residual 
solids or liquids, steam or chemical cleaning may be 
necessary. 

Regardless of the method used to safeguard a container 
prior to performing hot work, it is absolutely imperative 
that tests for flammable vapors be made (1) before com- 
mencing alterations or repairs; (2) immediately after 
starting any welding, cutting or heating operations; (3) 
frequently during the course of such work. Failure to 
follow all three of these steps has resulted in numerous 
explosions and fires, with death and injury to many 
people. The American Petroleum Institute publishes 
procedures for safeguarding large tanks, tank cars and 
tank vehicles. 


Conclusions 


In summary, flammable liquids can be safely stored, 
handled and used if the characteristics of the liquids are 
known and standards of good practice are complied with. 

The characteristics of flammable liquids will vary the 
degree of hazard and must be evaluated for each case. 

Storage tanks and piping must be designed and in- 
stalled in accordance with the latest standards. with 
consideration for fire conditions as well as for normal 
operating conditions. 

Normal or mechanical ventilation should be provided 
to prevent the accumulation of vapors when flammable 
liquids are handled or used in buildings. 

Fire control or extinguishing equipment should be 
provided in buildings handling flammable liquids. 





how 
valid 

are 
statistics 


on 


small 


business? 


by A. M. Baltzer 


'ITHIN the past year, articles in the Journal of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers have dis- 
cussed the validity and reliability of statistics in- 
volving small and large plants. The subject is not 

new; hardly a year in the last 20 has gone by without 
at least one important article or speech on the subject. 
Why all the interest in injury rates by size of company? 
Why all the discussion and the time and space devoted 
to the pros and cons for alleged inconsistencies in report- 
ing in large vs. small plants? 

Perhaps all this talk merely has been an oblique ap- 
proach to proving the point that injury rates vary in- 
versely to the degree of safety activity. Of course, this 
rather widely held belief then leads to the conclusion 
that small firms, which generally have less organized 
safety activities than large firms, have higher injury 
rates. But such a conclusion cannot be demonstrated 
validly due to lack of knowledge on the type of “unit” 
generally referred to in the size breakdowns. There may 
be a far more important difference between the type of 
unit and the degree of safety activity within any given 
size bracket than there is between the different size 
brackets. 

\t the present time, most statistical breakdowns use 
the term “unit,” an at least implied admission that in 


the lower employe size brackets—for example, the 50-250 
employe bracket—there is a mixture of the following 
groups: 

1. Small, independently owned and operated firms— 
manufacturing plants, loggers, contractors, ware- 
houses, stores, laundries, auto agencies, etc. This 
group generally has much less organized safety 
than the following two groups. 


2. Chains—groups of small units, often with negligi- 
ble safety staff. 


3. Branch and main plants of a large corporation— 
with a varying degree of autonomy or decentrali- 
zation but perhaps with some guidance or central 
direction by trained safety engineers, doctors and 
other specialists. (Many corporations have branch 
plants or units in every size bracket.) 


How then can the activity of any group in this 50-250 
size bracket be gauged by injury rates when the makeup 
of this mixture, percentage-wise, is unknown! 

The National Safety Council’s Small Business Pro- 
gram is primarily concerned with group number one— 
the small, independently owned firm, particularly in the 
high hazard industries—because there are so many of 
these firms which have not yet been reached and helped 
by safety agencies. Since no safety agency ever can hope 
to reach adequately and serve directly a majority of 
these firms, the Council’s approach is to use associations, 
chambers of commerce, local safety councils and other 
such “multipliers,” which routinely contact and work 
with several million small firms. This program could be 
advanced by statistics which would give a true picture 
of safety activity within any size bracket, i.e., by deter- 
mining accurate rates for each of groups one, two and 
three, particularly group number one. 

The word “plant” also is used too frequently, thereby 
unintentionally excluding a very high percentage of firms 
in the non-manufacturing categories of trade, service, 
construction, sales and other non-agricultural groups. 
In so doing, attention is diverted from industries which 
often have higher injury frequency rates than manufac- 
turing. But these non-manufacturing industries include 
a very high percentage of small, independent employers. 
So, why not use a general term, “firm” or “employer.” 
which actually is more descriptive of the so called “small 
business” than the term “plant.” 


Weaknesses in Original Reporting 


Since no agency knows exactly how many independent 
firms vs. branch plants contribute to rates in various 
size breakdowns, it is impossible to determine just how 
many small, independent firms actually contribute figures 


A. M. “Al” Baltzer is director of the 
Small Business Program, National Safe- 
ty Council. He has been working on 
small business safety problems for some 
15 years. A graduate mechanical engi- 
neer of Washington University, Mr. 
Baltzer entered safety work in 1936. 
For the last four years he has served 
as secretary of the Society's Greater 
Chicago Chapter. 
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SMALL FIRMS 


@ Independent plants, stores, etc. 

@ Owner is “safety man." 

@ Negligible participation in safety. 
@ Little, if any, standard reporting. 


tral control. 


STATISTICS ON SMALL BUSINESS Continued 


CHAINS 


@ All small units, with some degree of cen- @ Large and small plants. 





that conform to the American Standards Association’s 
Z16.1. By the process of elimination it would appear 
that only a very small percentage of small firms do 
report, and at a uniformly high level of accuracy, for 
the following reasons: 


1. Few statistical agencies require or even encourage 
standard reporting by a large number of small 
firms. While more and more insurance companies 
are stimulating standard reporting, many require 
figures only on medical and compensation costs 


(to avoid keeping a double set of records). The 
same holds true for the state agencies, which usu- 
ally have better records on compensation cases 
than on disabling injuries as defined by the ASA 


Z16.1 Standard. 


The national agencies depend upon figures volun- 
tarily contributed by industry and, to some ex- 
tent, those reported by state agencies. The former 
‘arrangement requires the cooperation of employ- 
ers; the response undoubtedly falls off in the cate- 
gory of small, independent firms with little or no 
knowledge of organized safety or accident report- 
ing. It is estimated that less than five per cent of 
the more than three million firms in the United 
States report to any agency. Eliminating the thou- 
sands of branch plants and chains leaves an even 
smaller percentage of small, independent employers 
to contribute any kind of statistics to state agencies 
and safety organizations. And it is probable that 
even those comparatively few small firms that do 
keep records and report are not typical of the rest. 


The accuracy of reports varies with the size and 
type of reporting unit. For example, the companies 
that report to the National Safety Council generally 
are the larger firms with professionally trained 
engineers, statisticians and established reporting 
systems. The smaller firms, even those that report, 
usually do not have these advantages and the ac- 
curacy of reporting may suffer because the super- 
visor or employer who makes the report lacks 
training and experience. 
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LARGE OR MULTI-PLANT 


®@ Some central control of safety. 


@ Perhaps “fair safety organization. ® Good participation in safety activities. 
® Reporting “good” or "fair." © Relatively complete, accurate reporting. 


4. There are other complicating factors. Even if a 
sizable group of small employers understood and 
remembered the fine points of standard definitions, 
they still would have to be so completely sold on 
using the standard method that they would set up 
the necessary records or train the necessary per- 
sonnel. If the comparatively small number who 
got this far were willing and able to report, the 
time lapse between their disabling injuries would 
tend to dull their original enthusiasm, and the fine 
points of reporting would be forgotten. Personnel 
changes and injuries of a questionable nature and 
source would further handicap complete and ac- 
curate reporting in the smaller firms. 


Doctors’ opinions, which are so important, may 
not always be completely reliable because many 
general practitioners, who usually serve small firms, 
have never heard of Z16.1. Even an industrial 
clinic, which may be serving a group of smaller 
firms, may not always apply the definition of 
“temporary total disability” as correctly as the 
industrial physician in the large plant. Hence, there 
very well could be a breakdown of reporting on 
the part of a doctor who comparatively infrequently 
has occasion to complete an injury report form. 


The purpose of this article is not to detract from the 
importance of clarifying the Z16.1 Standard. Large num- 
bers of employers, with a tremendous number of em- 
ployes, are keeping records based on the standard; any- 
thing that will eliminate confusion and promote better 
reporting, with less criticism of the other fellow’s “lax- 
ity,” is highly desirable. 


However, attention also should be called to greater 
possible errors arising from too casual use of the term 
“small plant,” particularly when the degree of safety 
activity is to be gauged by injury rates based upon size 
of units. Only when the term “plant” or “unit” is care- 
fully defined will there be any significance to such injury 
frequency rates. Because of these weaknesses in the re- 
porting procedure and because of the mixture of “firms” 
and “plants” in any given size bracket, the validity of 
our statistics, particularly on small vs. large units, is 
open to question. 
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M embership Information 


rt 
a. American Society of Safety Engineers has established 
the following classifications of active membership. 


MEMBER — To be eligible as a Member an applicant shall be at least 
thirty years of age and shall be engaged in safety engineering. In addi- 
tion, he shall have either an engineering or science degree in an accredited 
college curriculum and the equivalent of eight full years’ experience in 
safety engineering; or he shall have had the equivalent of ten full years’ 
experience in safety engineering. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER — To be eligible as an Associate Member an 
applicant shall be at least twenty-five years of age and shall be engaged 
in safety engineering. In addition, he shall have either an engineering or 
science degree in an accredited college curriculum and the equivalent of 
three full years’ experience in safety engineering; or he shall have the 
equivalent of five full years’ experience in safety engineering; or he shall 
have either an engineering or science degree in an accredited college 
curriculum, ten years’ experience in professional engineering work and one 
full year’s experience in safety engineering; or he shall have twenty years’ 
experience in engineering work, of which at least ten have been at the 
professional level, and one full year’s experience in safety engineering. 


JUNIOR MEMBER — To be eligible as a Junior Member an applicant 
shall be at least twenty years of age and shall be engaged in safety 
engineering work, which if pursued the required time will tend to qualify 
the applicant for the classification of Associate Member. In addition, he 
shall have either an engineering or science degree in an accredited college 
curriculum or he shall have had the equivalent of one full year’s experience 
in safety engineering. 


AFFILIATE MEMBER — The Society also provides a special classifica- 
tion, that of Affiliate Member, for those not professionally engaged in 
safety engineering. To be eligible as an Affiliate Member an applicant 
shall be at least twenty-five years of age and shall have contributed to the 
advancement of safety engineering through demonstrated achievement in 
some related field of interest in which he has been engaged for at least 
three years. 


for additional information write to 
The American Society of Safety Engineers 
425 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


(or contact your local chapter ) 








One Year’s Test 
Proves Value of 


Pittsburgh 
Color Dynamics 
in Hitemp Wire Plant 


Modern painting system 
improves efficiency and 
morale so well it is used 
throughout specially 
designed new factory. 




















ne year’s test of Pittsburgh 
O COLOR DYNAMICS proved so 
successful for Hitemp Wires, Inc., 


of Westbury, N. Y., that this 
modern system of painting has 
been used throughout its new 
43,000 sq. ft. structure. 


@ Hitemp Wires, Inc., has grown 
within seven years into one of the 
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leading manufacturers of high tem- 
perature insulated wires and cables. 
Its products are sold to leading 
manufacturers of missiles, aircraft 
and electronic equipment. 


@ How COLOR DYNAMICS has 
helped to improve efficiency and 
morale in the Hitemp plant is best 
told in the words of George F. 
Rolfe, president: “About a year 
ago, our rapid growth required the 
leasing of temporary space. This 
presented an opportunity to try 
COLOR DYNAMICS. The results in 
efficiency; morale and safety for 
our workers proved so successful, 
we decided to adopt this painting 
system as standard throughout our 
new plant which was especially 
designed for our kind of production. 


@ “Walls, ceilings and every piece 
of machinery and equipment were 
painted according to this system. 
Moving into this new, efficiently 
designed structure has improved 
both volume and quality. While 
we believe the new facilities have 
contributed to this betterment, 
COLOR DYNAMICS has aiso proved 


Get This FREE Color Plan for Your Plant 


e For a complete explanation of the way 
COLOR DYNAMICS can make your plant 
more efficient and safer, send for our 
free, comprehensively illustrated booklet. 
It tells you how to put color to work for 


best results. Better still, we'll gladly make 
a complete color study of your plant or 
any part of it without cost or obligation. 
Call your neorest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch. Or mail this coupon, 


PirtsBURGH PAINTS 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
7 \ 
gO 
arian WG 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


to be an important factor. 


@ “COLOR DYNAMICS has made 
our new plant more pleasing to the 
eye, as well as aiding efficiency and 
morale. It has encouraged good 
housekeeping and cleanliness, a 
serious problem in our kind of 
plant because of the variety of 
rniscellaneous small items used in 
processing wires and cables. We 
can heartily recommend this sys- 
tem of painting to industry as a key 
to improving efficiency, morale 
and general working conditions.” 


@ Why not test the practical value 
of COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant? 
Try it on a machine or two, or in a 
complete department —and see the 
difference it makes. 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Department NSN-5S8, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


© Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS.” 


CD Please have your representative 
call for a COLOR DYNAMICS survey 
without obligation on our part. 
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“Every effort we put into the 
SAVINGS BOND PROGRAM 
will be richly rewarded... 


a statement by Julian B. Baird, Under Secretary of the Treasury 


“America’s great productivity has been made possible 
by the willingness of Americans to save a part of their 
incomes for investment in productive enterprises. The 
Payroll Savings Plan of the Savings Bond Program im- 
plants and helps to sustain the habit of regular savings, 
and this benefits our whole economy as well as each 
individual saver. 

“We need savings as a continued affirmation of our 
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way of life. The right to build up personal savings and 
to choose individually our savings objectives is one of 
our cherished freedoms. 

“I am convinced that every bit of effort we put into 
Savings Bond promotion as part of a broad thrift plan 
will be richly rewarded in the contribution we shall be 
making to the strength and security of our country in 
this critical period.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 








How Far Have We Come? 
—From page 31 


The decreases in injury rates 
were: 

All workers 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Figure 5. This figure represents 
trends in organized safety during 
the ten-year period. The increase 
in sales of occupational safety ma- 
terials (83 per cent) as compared 
with the 26 per cent growth in 
employer memberships in the Na- 
tional Safety Council indicates 
that the employing firms are using 
a greater volume of training ma- 
terials, posters, booklets, and 
technical safety information in 
each succeeding year. A third 
curve shows the growth of mem- 
bership in the American Society 
of Safety Engineers—a gain of 79 
per cent. The fourth is the esti- 
mated growth in sales of industrial 
safety equipment. 

The trends in all curves which 
we have discussed, but especially 
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those in Figure 4, give us cause to 
believe that the efforts of all who 
are dedicated to the cause of oc- 
cupational accident prevention are 
doing some good. A word of cau- 
tion is in order, however. Even 
though much progress has been 
achieved, there is no reason for 
complacency. The 9,400 deaths and 
the 1,455,000 disabling injuries due 
to occupational accidents which 
occurred in 1957 are an indication 
of the magnitude of the task which 
still confronts us. Possibly the 
curves in Figure 5, which are some 
of the indices of organized safety 
efforts, are the key to the further 
solution of this problem. Un- 
doubtedly there are some occupa- 
tional areas where organization to 
reduce accidents can be greatly 
strengthened—where greater ef- 
forts to protect all workers from 
injury and death must be accel- 
erated. 


Problems of the Future 

Our estimate for the next de- 
cade is that more and better 
organized safety programs will be 
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required. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has projected a 10% 
million increase in the work force 
between 1955 and 1965. The com- 
position of this group of new 
workers will be quite different 
from our present force, so new 
problems of training will be in- 
troduced. 

Because safety is good business 
—for both humanitarian and 
economic reasons—constant 
strengthening of organized safety 
efforts must occur. While this is 
true in good economic periods, it 
is especially true during business 
recessions. Safety does not cost 
money—it saves money for both 
employer and employee—and the 
wise businessman will improve, 
rather than curtail, his safety pro- 
grams during periods of economic 
stress. Employment is now some- 
what lower than it has been. If 
safety programs are allowed to re- 
lax and records are allowed to 
become worse, the lost ground 
must be regained at the time of a 
great influx of new workers—the 
worst possible time. 
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Injury Rates -% (1948-100) 
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Figure 4. This figure indicates the trends in the death 
rates and injury rates over a ten-year period using the 


1948 rates as a base. 
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Figure 5. This figure represents trends in organized safety 
during the ten-year period. The increase in sales of occupa- 
tional safety materials (83 per cent), as compared with the 26 
per cent growth in employer memberships in the National 
Safety Council indicates that the employing firms are using a 
greater volume of training materials, posters, booklets, and 
technical safety information in each succeeding year. A third 
curve shows the growth of membership in the American 
Society of Safety Engineers—a gain of 79 per cent. The 
fourth is the estimated growth in sales of safety equipment. 
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Winners of National Safety Council 


Awards for outstanding records 


oes TYPES of awards are given by the National Safety Council to 
industrial members in recognition of outstanding performance in 
accident prevention: 
1. THE AWARD OF HONOR is available (a) to units which complete 
3,000,000 man-hours without a disabling injury, and (b) to units whose 
records, though not perfect, meet vigorous standards of excellence. These 
standards take into account the previous experience of the unit as well as 
the experience of the industry in which it operates. A unit must qualify on 
both frequency rate and severity rate. 
2. THE AWARD OF MERIT has similar, but less exacting requirements. 
Minimum number of injury-free man-hours needed to qualify is 1,000,000. 
3. THE CERTIFICATE OF COMMENDATION is available only for in- 
jury-free records covering a period of one or more full calendar years and 
totaling 200,000 to 1,000,000 man-hours. 
4. THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER is available for injury-free records cover- 
ing a period of one or more full calendar years and totaling less than 
200,000 man-hours. 

Details of eligibility requirements may be obtained by writing to the 
Statistics Division, National Safety Council. 


AWARD OF HONOR 

ACF Industries, Inc., Albuquer- 
que (N. Mex.) Plant. 

Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co., 
Algoma, Wis. 

Aluminum Co. of America, three 
awards: Davenport (Iowa) 
Plant; New Kensington (Pa.) 
Works; Sheet Aluminum, Al- 
coa, Tenn. 

American Airlines, Inc., Base Re- 
pair Shops, Tulsa, Okla. 

American Chrome Co., Nye, Mont. 

American Cyanamid Co., five 
awards: Bound Brook (N. J.) 
Plant; Latrobe (Pa.) Plant; 
Lederle Laboratories Div., Pear! 
River, N. Y.; New York Plant; 
Piney River (Va.) Plant. 

American Factors, Ltd., six 
awards: Consolidated Termi- 
nals, Lihue, Kauai T. H.; Keka- 
ha Sugar Co., Kekaha, Kauai; 
Oahu Sugar Co., Waipahu; 
Olaa Sugar Co., Olaa; Lihue 
Plantation Co., Lihue, Kauai; 
Pioneer Mill Co., Lahaina, Maui. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., two awards: 


Louisville (Ky.) Works; Tor- 
rance (Calif.) Plant. 

Atlanta Stove Works, Inc., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Baldwin Hill Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Don Baxter, Inc., Glendale, Calif. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, 16 
awards: Bethlehem (Pa.) Plant; 
Fabricated Steel Construction 
—Bethlehem Works; Buffalo 
Works; Eastern Erection Dis- 
trict; Leetsdale Works; Rankin 
Works; Johnstown (Pa.) Plant; 
Lackawanna (Pa.) Plant; Leb- 
anon (Pa.) Plant; Los Angeles 
Plant; Seattle Plant; Shipbuild- 
ing Division, Staten Island 
Yard; South San Francisco 
Plant; Sparrows Point (Md.) 
Plant; Steelton (Pa.) Plant; 
Williamsport (Pa.) Plant. 

C. Brewer & Co., Ltd., five 
awards: Hilo Sugar Co., Ltd., 
Hilo, T. H.; Kilauea Sugar 
Plantation, Hilo; Ononea Sugar 
Co., Ononea; Paakau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hilo; Pepeekeo 
Sugar Co., Pepeekeo. 

British Columbia Forest Products, 


Ltd., Victoria Plywood Div., 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., two 
awards: Nobel Works, Nobel, 
Ont., Canada; York Works, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Panama Canal Co., two awards: 
Balboa Heights, C. Z.; Trans- 
portation and Terminals Bu- 
reau. 

Carrier Corp., three awards: Day 
and Night Mfg. Co., La Puente, 
Calif.; Tyler Plant, Bryant Div., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; West Coast 
Div. Headquarters, La Puente, 
Calif. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., East Pe- 
oria, Ill. 

Celotex Corp., Fiber Insulation 
Board Plant, Marrero, La. 

Chemstrand Corp., Nylon Yarn 
Plant, Pensacola, Fla. 

Chesapeake Corp. of Va., West 
Point, Va. 

Chicago Dept. of Public Works, 
Div. of Highways, Chicago, IIl. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc., 
Charleston Group, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Blue Bell 
Mine, Riondel, B. C., Canada. 

Crossett Lumber Co. & Affiliated 
Cos., Crossett, Ark. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Midland, Pa. 

M. E. Cunningham Co., 
burgh, Pa. 

Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Lone 
Star Ordnance Div., Texarkana, 
Tex. 

Demerara Bauxite Co., Ltd., Brit- 
ish Guiana, South America. 

Drake Merritt Construction Co., 
Goose Airport, Labrador, Can- 
ada. 

Dravo Corp., Machinery Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
ine., 25 awards: Arlington (N. 
J.) Plant; Baltimore (Md.) 
Plant; Belle Construction, Char- 
leston, W. Va.; Belle (W. Va.) 
Works; Benger Laboratory, 
Waynesboro, Va.; Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Plant; Doyle Works, 
Leominster, Mass.; Eastern Lab- 
oratory, Gibbstown, N. J.; Edge 
Moor (Del.) Plant; Elastomers 


Pitts- 
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For the massive loads, braided slings are best 


Here’s a type of lift requiring the strength and flexibility 
of large braided slings. The load is a massive steel forging 
weighing many tons, and anything so heavy and cumber- 
some needs the most careful handling. 

case, Bethlehem eight-part-braided slings were 

for the job. Note their large diameters; note the 

oops. Yet in spite of their size, slings like these 

to handle, and always flexible. Only a flexible 
id hug the contours of the load so well. 

| slings are one of the many varieties Bethlehem 

there are no finer made anywhere. They can be 


| in any size or length you want. And of course, 


if you require other types of slings, Bethlehem can furnish 
them too. We make an almost unlimited range of single- 
part models, grommets, and bridles, as well as slings of 
special design. 

When we can assist you in working out lifting problems, 
by all means call for a Bethlehem engineer. You'll find 
that he talks your language and is thoroughly familiar with 
shop practice. His services are yours, without obligation, 
for as long as you need him. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Laboratory, Wilmington, Del.; 
Engineering Research Lab- 
oratory, Wilmington, Del.; Gras- 
selli Research Laboratory, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Houston Works, 
El Porte, Texas; Mechanical 
Development Laboratory, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Newark (N. J.) 
Plant; Newburgh (N. Y.) Plant; 
Old Hickory Cellophane Plant, 
Old Hickory, Tenn.; Parlin (N. 
J.) Finishes Plant; Philadelphia 
Finishes Plant; Seaford Plant, 
Wilmington, Del.; Spruance 





Cellophane Plant, Richmond, 
Va.; Technical Laboratory, 
Deepwater Point, N. J.; Textile 
Industrial Products Research 
Laboratory, Newport, Del.; To- 
ledo (Ohio) Finishes Plant; 
Yerkes Plant, Buffalo, N. Y. 

East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, Oakland, Calif. 

Eastern Idaho Construction Co., 
Inc., Scoville, Idaho. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Reliance Div. 2, 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 








Cleans ond Anti-Fogs All Types of 
Personal and Protective Eye Wear 


Glass 


or 


Plastic 


free Sample 


Send « olaalelelay’ 


abcelanaieiilela 


WILKINS. 
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three awards: Guided Missile 
Div., Los Angeles; Pottstown 
(Pa.) Plant; Textile Mill, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Ford Motor Co., three awards: 
Cleveland (Ohio) Stamping 
Plant; Dearborn (Mich.) Stamp- 
ing Plant; St. Louis Plant, 
Robertson, Mo. 

Formica Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fort Orange Paper Co., Paper 
Mill, Castleton-On-Hudson, 
NM: y, 

General Electric Co., two awards: 
Lamp Wire 7 Phosp. Dept., 
Cleveland (Ohio) Wire Plant; 
Trumbull Lamp Works, Warren, 
Ohio. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
three awards: Argentina Plant; 
Lima, Peru Plant; Mexico Plant. 

A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mexi- 
co, Mo. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
Scranton Ordnance Plant, 
Scranton, Pa. 

International Business Machine 
Corp., Plant 2, Poughkeepsie, 
wy. %. 

International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Potash Div., Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. 

International Paper Co., two 
awards: Canadian International 
Paper Co., Gatineau, P. Q., Can- 
ada; Natchez (Miss.) Mill. 

Kennecott Copper Corp., Utah 
Copper Div., New York, N. Y. 

Kimberly Clark Corp., Neenah 
(Wis.) Mill. 

Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
Welding & Structural Div., Luf- 
kin, Tex. 

Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Stratford (Conn.) Plant. 

The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, 
Wis. 

McCloud River Lumber Coa., 
Lumber Mfg. Sawmill, Mc- 
Cloud, Calif. 

National Lead Co., Inc., Monti- 
cello, Utah. 

National Portland Cement Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

North American Cyanamid Co., 
Welland Plant, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada. 

Northwest Airlines, Base Repair 
Shops, St. Paul, Minn. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
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Safe Maintenance Methods 





A picture report on efficient ways to scaffold... by The Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 





INDUSTRIAL SCAFFOLDING— Durin 


atom subs at the Mare Island Naval 


construction of hull sections for new 


hipyard, “TubeLox”® Scaffolding helps 


workmen get sately around the curved shapes. Made with only four basic parts, 
this scaffolding is erected rapidly to conform to almost any shape, size or contour 
and on any terrain, if exterior work is considered. Adjustable couplers and a vari- 
ety of tube lengths permit unlimited scaffold placement. 





ROLLING ALUMINUM TOWER— 
To repair a crane at the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Bergen Count 
Switching Station, N.J., a Model B 
Aluminum Sectional Rolling Scaftold is 
used. Four outrigger supports increase 
base area to 10’x10’ for greater stability 
at extreme heights. Five 6’-high sections 
atop the 6'94"-high base bring workmen 
safely up 36-944" under the crane 
mechanism. 


Write for free copy of ‘‘Controlling Costs’’, BulletinG205R. 
Also, see the Yellow pages of your ’phone directory for 
the nearest Patent Scaffolding Co. office or representative 
that sells or rents ‘‘Gold Medal’’ Scaffolds. 
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REFINERY WORK — At the Tidewater 
Oil Co., Wilmington, Del., 3500 “Trouble 
Saver” Scaffolding frames and 15 miles 
of “TubeLox” Scaffolding are used by 
C. F. Braun & Co., contractor, to get 
strong, level, safety-assured working 
plattorms on refinery’s varied structures. 


LIGHT-DUTY SCAFFOLDS —Designed 
for light-duty work, “Gold Medal” Junior 
Satety Swinging Scaftolds provide extra- 
safe, quick working levels on tanks, 
buildings and other structures. Sus- 
pended from above by 5/16” galvanized 
steel cable, these scaffolds have 28”-wide 
plattorms with double, steel-reinforced 
side-rails; hinged toe-boards; and 16’, 
18’, 20’, 22’, 24’-lengths. 
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PAINTER’S HELPER — “Trouble 
Saver”® Sectional Rolling Scaffold with 
12’-wide Featherweight Stages gives 
Gombert Bros., an easily moved, safe 
painting scaffold at the North Belmore 
(N.Y.) Elementary School. 


“GOLD MEDAL”®— Satety Platform 
Step Ladders. Broad working platforms. 
Top quality construction. U.L. approved. 
Sizes: (total height) 5‘ to 20’. 


NEW STEP LADDER 
— Aluminum Safe- 
ty Platform Step 
Ladder with non- 
slip safety plat- 
form and steps. 
Strong, light. 
weight. Heights 5’ 
to 14’. Other alu- 
minum models in- 
clude: Extension 
Ladders, 16’ to 40’; 
Heavy Duty Step 
Ladders, 4’ to 14’; 
Platform Step Lad- 
ders, 5’ to 14’; and 
Single Ladders, 8’ 
to 20’. 


FOR GREATER SAFETY... EFFICIENCY...ECONOMY 





(Gas) THE Parent Scarrowwinc co., nc. 
® 
38-21 12th Street Dept. NSN Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Forest Products Div., West 
Monroe, La. 

Pan American World Airways, 
Base Repair Shops, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Penn Controls, Inc., Goshen, Ind. 

Pickands Mather & Co., Vernona 
Mining Co., Buck Mine, Cas- 
pian, Mich. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co., 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

H. C. Price Co., two awards: 
Spread 4; Spread 5; Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Manufac- 
turing, Administration & Re- 
search, Ivorydale, Ohio. 

Reserve Mining Co., Silver Bay, 
Minn. 

Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond 
Du Lac, Wis. 

Sandia Corp., Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

Scaife Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Standard Oil Co., two awards: 
Marketing, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Whiting (Ind.) Refinery. 

St. Louis Public Service Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 











INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


(( BULLARD } 


i : 
FIRST ON BURNS 
...a@ complete emergency 
burn treatment 


Spray F.O.B. over burned areas... 
instantly, pain is relieved. F.O.B.’s 
antiseptic action prevents infection. 
Safe to use even around eyes or 
mouth. Contains no acid, alcohol or 
benzocaine. Write for clinical re- 
ports and test results. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
four awards: Burlington (Iowa) 
Plant; Electron Tubes Div., 
Brookville, Pa.; General En- 
gineering, Emporium, Pa.; Re- 
ceiving Tube Plant, Altoona, 
Pa. 

Tee Pak, Inc., Chicago & Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Tennessee Copper Co., Milling, 
Copperhill, Tenn. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, two 
awards: Johnsonville (Tenn.) 
Steam Plant; Over-all Opera- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Texas Aluminum Co., Inc., Rock- 
wall, Texas. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., Houston, Tex. 

Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Union Carbide Corp., three 
awards: Alloy Works, Electro 
Metall Co. Alloy, W. Va.; 
Haynes Stellite Co., Main Plant, 
Kokomo, Ind.; National Carbon 
Co.; Greenville, N. C. 

United Shoe Machinery 
Beverly, Mass. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Gypsum 
(Ohio) Plant. 


Corp., 





BULLARD’'S FORMULA 


...@ treatment and preventive 
for Poison Oak and Ivy. 


Contains the natural mineral Hec- 
torite. It is odorless, greaseless, and 
harmless on any part of the body. 
Bullard’s Formula provides a protec- 
tive film that gives instant relief from 
itching and checks weeping lesions. 
Packaged in pocket size polyethylene 
tubes. Test photos on request. 


D. BULLARD COMPANY 
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U. S. Rubber Co., four awards: 
Chicopee Falls (Mass.) Plant; 
Mishawaka (Ind.) Plant; Prov- 
idence (R. I.) Plant; Total Do- 
mestic Plants, New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Steel Co., two awards: 
American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge (Pa.) Plant; American 
Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Virginia Department of High- 
ways, Richmond, Va. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., eight 
awards: Chicago Distributing 
House; Philadelphia Distribut- 
ing House; San Francisco Dis- 
tributing House; Hawthorne 
Works, Chicago; Merrimack 
Valley Works, North Andover, 
Mass.; New York Distributing 
House; Syracuse, N. Y. Distrib- 
uting House; Telephone Sales 
Div., New York Area. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., two 
awards: Electronics Div., 
Friendship Airport, Baltimore, 
Md.; Micarta Div., Hampton, 
S. C. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., two 
awards: Logging, Longview, 
Wash.; Saw Mill, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 


NEUTRALIZE 


. inactivates effects 
of chemical irritants. 


Neutralize stops action of chemicals 
splashed in eyes or on skin between 
time of accident and arrival of 
doctor. Unlike water that only dilutes 
harmful chemicals, Neutralize is a 
buffer that instantly counteracts 
acids and alkalies. Write for com- 
plete technical details. 
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A.W. ALGRIP! — ..cmnin me er scalty cedin hi perk. 


sliding or slipping wherever used . . . especially where sliding 
or slipping is never welcome . . . in your plant. 

A.W. Aucrip Rolled Steel Floor Plate provides super-safe foot- 
ing under the most hazardous slipping conditions—on flat or even 
inclined surfaces. 

A.W. Avcrip Rolled Steel Floor Plate is made by a patented 
process in which a grinding wheel type abrasive is rolled—not 
coated—to a controlled depth, as an integral part of tough steel 
plate. Wear merely exposes more abrasive . . . safety lasts for the 
life of the installation. 

Check your plant for slipping hazards and watch Accident 
Rates and high Insurance Costs “‘slide.”” Use A.W. ALGRIP as an 
independent flooring or as flooring overlay. Send the coupon for 
A.W. AvGriP information, today. 


i?ZALGRIP ABRASIVE ROLLED 
STEEL FLOOR PLATE 
ALGRIP—approved for safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
4 Conshohocken, Pa. 


-- 
fs Please send A.W. A.orir Booklet AL-E27 


« 
yt 
: ae 
\ yh 4 i— P Name. 
—— Title. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Company. 
A.W. SUPER-DIAMOND economy rolled steel 
floor plate—Plates—Hot and cold rolled 
sheet and strip —(Alloy and Special Grades) City. 
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COMING EVENTS 


in the 


safety field 





May 1-3, Norfolk, Va. 

Annual Conference of Virginia Safe- 
ty Association (Monticello Hotel.) James 
T. Wadkins, manager, 2501 Monument 
Ave., Richmond, Va. 


May 5-7, Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, 

Pa. 

Thirty-first Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference. Harold E. Seward, 
Lehigh Valley Safety Council, 602 E. 
3rd St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 6-8, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eighteenth Western New York Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Statler). 
Clifford H. Seymour, executive secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 315, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


May 7-8, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Fifth Annual Safety Conference of 
the Industrial Safety Association of 
Iowa (Sheraton-Montrose Hotel). Pegge 
Resch, executive secretary, 611 Central 
National Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 8-9, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor’s Annual Safety-Health 
Conference and Exhibit (Lord Balti- 
more Hotel). Joseph A. Haller, execu- 
tive chairman, Department of Labor 
and Industry, 12 E. Mulberry St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


May 14-16, Asheville, N. C. 

Twenty-eighth Annual North Caro- 
lina Statewide Industrial Safety Con- 
ference (Battery Park Hotel). H. S. 
Baucom, director of safety, North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


May 19-23, Chicago 

Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
(Palmer House). Robert W. Schuette, 
manager, Public Relations Dept., NFPA, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 


May 20-21, Louisville, Ky. 

Kentuckiana Safety Conference and 
Exhibit, (Kentucky Hotel). Estel Hack, 
executive vice-president, Louisville 
Safety Council, 214 Speed Bldg., Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. 


May 21, Toronto, Canada 

Sixth Conference on Dust Control 
and Ventilation. Mines Accident Pre- 
vention Association of Ontario. (Min- 
ing Building, University of Toronto.) 


May 21-22, Oklahoma City 

Tenth Annual Oklahoma Safety Con- 
ference (Skirvin Hotel). Bob Eastman, 
manager, Oklahoma Safety Council, 
1600 N. W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


May 22, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Thirtieth Annual Rock River Safety 
Conference of Wisconsin. Kenneth J. 
Pattow, president, Fort Safety Council, 
c/of James Mfg. Co., 104 W. Milwaukee 
Ave., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


May 22-23, Duluth, Minn. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Conference of 
the Lake Superior Mines Safety Coun- 
cil, (Hotel Duluth). Allen D. Look, 
secretary, 329 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2, 
Minn. 


May 22-23, Toronto, Canada 

Annual Meeting of Mines Accident 
Prevention Association of Ontario 
(Royal York Hotel). S. W. McIntosh, 
Canada Permanent Building, 320 Bay 
St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


May 29-30, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Southern Regional Conference of the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 


June 3, Antigo, Wis. 
Wisconsin River Valley 

safety conference. Henry 

Frost Veneer Co., Antigo, Wis. 


June 4, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Fox River Valley and Lakeshore 
Regional Safety Conference. Glen 
Denker, Damrow Brothers Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


June 5, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Northwest Regional Safety Confer- 
ence. Wes Burdick, Vocational School, 
Rice Lake, Wis. 


June 9-12, Cleveland, Ohio 

Eighth National Materials Handling 
Exposition (Public Auditorium). Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., Exposition Management, 
341 Madison Ave., New York. 


June 11-12, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Thirteenth Annual Connecticut Safe- 
ty Conference (Stratfield Hotel). A. V. 
Short, publicity director, 15 King St., 
Wallingford, Conn. 


June 12-14, White Sulphur Springs, 

W. Va. 

Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting, Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association. (Green- 
brier Hotel). Charles E. Wallace, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 
1625 Eye St., Washington 6, D. C. 


June 15-19, Detroit 

Semi-annual meeting of The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
L. S. Dennegar, Director of Public Re- 
lations, ASME, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Aug. 4-5, Denver, Colo. 
Women’s Seminar for Local Women’s 
Groups (Senate Chambers, State Capi- 


regional 
Bannach, 


tol Building). Colorado Highway Safety 
Council, Room 14, State Museum 
Building, Denver 2, Colo. 


Sept. 12-14, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

Governor’s 1958 Teen-Age Traffic 
Safety Conference. Colorado Highway 
Safety Council, Room 14, State Mu- 
seum Building, Denver 2, Colo. 


Sept. 14-19, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual Meeting of American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors (Fairmount Hotel). AAMVA, 912 
Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Sept. 16-18, Cleveland, Ohio 

Twentieth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Pick-Carter Hotel). H.G. J. 
Hayes, secretary-treasurer, Ohio State 
Safety Council, 8 E. Chestnut St., Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 16-20, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Fourth International Study Week in 
Traffic Engineering. World Touring 
and Automobile Organization, 12 Ches- 
ham Pl., London SW1, England. 


Sept. 18-19, Rockland, Maine 

Thirty-first Annual Maine State Safe- 
ty Conference (Samoset Hotel). Arthur 
F. Minchin, secretary, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


Oct. 12-17, New Orleans, La. 

American Transit Association (Roose- 
velt Hotel). ATA, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 20-23, Philadelphia 

International Municipal Signal Asso- 
ciation (Sheraton Hotel). IMSA, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Forty-sixth National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition (Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, secretary, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 


Oct. 26-31, Mexico City, Mexico 

Third World Meeting of International 
Road Federation (Hotel Del Prado and 
Secretary of Communications Build- 
ing). 


Nov. 3-6, 1958, Philadelphia 

Third National Industrial and Build- 
ing Sanitation Maintenance Show 
(Convention Hall). Leonard S. Rogers, 
Orkin Expositions Management, 19 West 
44th St., New York 36. 


Nov. 10-14, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Deau- 
ville Hotel). David M. Baldwin, execu- 
tive secretary, 2029 K. St., Washington 
- ¢. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 5, San Francisco, Calif. 

Annual Meeting of American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
(Sheraton-Palace Hotel). AASHO, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, 
B.C. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, New York 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Annual Meeting. (Statler and 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels). ASME, 29 
West 39th St., New York 18. 
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With top speed a secret, the U. S. Navy’s 
Chance Vought F8U-1 Crusader was the 
first aircraft to span the continent faster 
than the speed of sound. Now flying with 
Fleet squadrons on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, the F8U-1 operates in a new 
speed range far beyond the supersonic. 
President Eisenhower, aboard the Saratoga 
when one of the epic transcontinental flights 
landed, observed: “You almost got here be- 
fore you left.” 


In the photo above, Tuffy Slings are being 
used in hoisting the plane. 18,829 Ibs. of 
valuable aircraft are entrusted to the qual- 
ity, strength and dependability of Tuffy 


the world’s 
fighter plane 


Slings. We think it’s a fine testimonial to 
the kind of slings and wire rope you get 
when you use Tuffy. 


Tuffy Slings give you more sling efficiency 
and longer life because Tuffy’s patented 
machine-braided fabric is the perfectly bal- 
anced combination of strength and flexibil- 
ity. Their flexibility is such as to resist 
kinking. When kinks do occur, they are 
easily straightened without material dam- 
age. And the exclusive Tuffy pressed-on fer- 
rule makes the eye-splice as strong as the 
fabric. For every sling need and any sling 
problem, get in touch with your Tuffy dis- 
tributor. 


ri ao) 
np haoalaaate union (#2vre Xone Corporation 


SLING HANDBOOK 
SUBSIDIARY STEEL CORPORATION 


Full sling data and specifi- A 
cations plus complete 2224 Manchester Ave. Kansas City 26, Missouri 


rigger’s handbook. Re re 3 ‘ ’ : : 
Specialists in high carbon wire, wire rope, braided wire fabric, stress relieved wire and strand. 


Tuffy is in the act again as the F8U-1 is set to 
catapult. Union Wire Rope also manufactures 
catapult slings used on U. S. Navy aircraft 
carriers. 
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The F8U-1, landing on carrier deck, is about 
to catch arresting cables such as Union Wire 
Rope Corporation also makes for the Navy. The 
plane in this operation weighs more than 12 tons! 


Tuffy Slings play a vital part in both production 
and operation of the Navy’s F8U-1. Here the 
fuselage is suspended on a Tuffy sling assembly 
as it moves on the production line. 





OFF THE JOB 


Safety programs for 


plant and community 


By Harry C. Johnson 


NSC Staff Representative 
OTJ Safety Committee 





At the recent President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, Workshop C, 
“Take-home safety” was presented by J. S. Queener of the Du Pont Com- 
pany as chairman. There were several prominent people on the platform 
telling of their experiences and beliefs in the off-the-job-safety program. 

Edward B. Landry, director of safety, United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, was one of those speakers. Mr. Landry’s remarks are reprinted here. 


Off-the-job safety programs af- 
fect three different but interre- 
lated areas: the community, the 
employer, and the employee. 

Positive and beneficial results 
can be expected in each of these 
areas. 

The Community. The commu- 
nity is a composite of corporate 
and private citizens. Each has a 
stake in the community and 
shares porportionally in its moral 
and economic values and its costs. 

When off-the-job accidents oc- 
cur, a host of community services 
and facilities comes into action. 
Hospitals, rehabilitation centers, 
orphanages, welfare, and numer- 
ous other community agencies are 
called upon to render aid. These 
community services and facilities 
are already overcrowded and 
their ability to render service is 
overtaxed. Such agencies are gen- 
erally supported by public tax 
dollars from both corporate and 
private citizens, or by community 
fund campaigns. Hence, wide- 
spread and effective off-the-job 
safety programs can be a potent 
influence in controlling the ex- 
panding demands upon such com- 
munity services as well as the 
funds needed for their operations. 

The community and its citizens 
feel the economic consequences 
of off-the-job accidents in still 
other ways. Insurance premiums 
for automobile, fire, and public 


B.C. 0. 


liability insurance are directly af- 
fected by the accident loss experi- 
ence. Off-the-job safety programs 
can exert a controlling force to 
reduce these out-of-pocket per- 
sonal operating expenses. 

The single greatest asset of this 
nation is its young people—its 
future citizens and workers. What 
better means is there available 
to safeguard these national re- 
sources than by off-the-job safe- 
ty programs which are carried 
by the workers into their homes 
and to their families? 

The Employer. Now let us look 
at the benefits of off-the-job safe- 
ty programs from the employer’s 
viewpoint. 

Actual experiences indicates 
that all of the benefits, with few 
exceptions, which result from on- 
the-job safety programs can be 
expected from off-the-job safety 
programs. 

The cost of fringe benefits such 
as (1) accident and health insur- 
ance (2) group life insurance (3) 
hospital and surgical insurance 
and (4) disability wage plans are 
all affected by off-the-job acci- 
dents, and their costs can be in- 
fluenced by off-the-job safety 
programs. 

The employer also derives bene- 
fits from off-the-job safety pro- 
grams as a corporate citizen of the 
community. 

No business enterprise operates 


in a vacuum, Every employer 
wants to be a good corporate 
citizen. 

Off-the-job safety programs pro- 
vide the best possible media for 
the employer to enjoy good com- 
munity relations. 

An employer’s greatest asset is 
his loyal, dependable worker. The 
24-hour interest which he can 
exhibit in their safety pays divi- 
dends in good employer-employee 
relations. 

Off-the-job safety can be an- 
other way of re-emphasizing on- 
the-job safe practices. It is another 
avenue of safety training and 
molding of safety attitudes— 
through the front door of the em- 
ployee’s home. 

The Employee. Regardless of 
where an injury takes place, it 
generally results in pain and suf- 
fering. Thus, the first and most 
direct benefit of off-the-job safety 
is to the individual. 

There are many factors of 
compelling importance to the 
employee when considering the 
benefits of off-the-job safety 
programs. 

A worker must protect his sav- 
ings. Medical and other injury- 
connected costs frequently in- 
curred are not compensated for 
by insurance and consequently 
must be paid out of personal sav- 
ings. Such expenditures may re- 
sult in debts and temporary lower 
standards of living for the family. 

Off-the-job accidents frequently 
result in permanent loss of income 
and normal family life is seriously 
disarranged. 

Off-the-job safety programs can 
be a means of providing the ele- 
ment of job security, protecting 
the employees’ earning capacity, 
and insuring a healthful and re- 
warding retirement. 

Since the influence of off-the- 
job safety programs extends to 
the entire family unit, the elimi- 
nation of employee work absences 
when other members of the family 
have suffered injuries is a further 
benefit of such programs. 

Summary. In summary, it can 
be said that everyone benefits 
from off-the-job safety programs 
—the community ...the employer 

. the employee. What greater 
incentive is needed to start and 
operate an off-the-job safety pro- 
gram? 
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FREE 
GLOVE IMPRINTING 


YOUR NAME...YOUR SLOGAN... 
printed free on RIEGEL work gloves 


What better place for a safety slogan than right in front of your eyes . . . always! 
New Riegel-designed automatic machinery makes this possible 
without added cost .. . another Riegel “extra.” Your slogans or company 
name can be printed on the backs or cuffs of Riegel gloves .. . 
free on any style with a minimum order of only 150 Ibs. Emblems can be 

printed for just the cost of the engravings. Give you ideas ? 

All glove styles: canton flannel, double palm, hot mill, reversible, jersey, : 
nylon blend, leather palm, drivers’ gloves, welders’ gloves and more. as arc, ” 

Try Riegel gloves now . .. compare for comfort and wear with all others. get full details of 

You'll quickly agree Riegel means uniform top quality . . . at competitive prices. Riegel’s exclusive 

new feature! 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVE DIVISION De aE SMEs 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION ee ew tO 


Warehouses in: CHICAGO - CONOVER, N. C. 
CONOVER, N.C. co 7 Wid -iey, DETROIT + GREENVILLE, ALA. - LOS ANGELES 
. . NEW YORK (Paterson, N. J.) 
OKLAHOMA CITY - PORTLAND, ORE. 
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PERSONALS 


News of people in safety 
and related activities 





Eliot Parker Appointed 
To European Post 


Headquarters, US Army Com- 
munications Zone, Europe, at 
Orleans, France, has announced 
the appointment of Eliot V. 
Parker as safety director for the 
command. 

A former special risk repre- 
sentative for Travelers Insurance 
Company, Mr. Parker has a long 
record of safety supervisory serv- 
ice with the US Army and the 
federal government. In 1942 he 
became the first War Department 
Director of Safety and held the 
post until 1946, achieving the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. Leaving the 
service in 1946, he then assumed 
the civilian post of US Army 
Safety Director, and in 1955, Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell appointed 





SABOTAGE 


him to organize a national safety 
program for labor and manage- 
ment. Mr. Parker was working as 
first US Army director of safety 
when he was asked to head Com 
Z’s safety affairs. 

Mr. Parker, who has traveled 
to many parts of the world, is 
an author and lecturer on safety 
matters, and is a member of the 
National Safety Council, the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, and 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. 


Myers Promoted by 
U. S. Steel 


Epwarp C. Myers, vice president 
for membership, National Safety 
Council, has been promoted by 
United States Steel Corporation 
to the position of its vice-president 
—personnel. 

Mr. Myers began his career in 
the steel industry as an observer 
in the Homestead Plant of Carne- 
gie Steel Company. After service 
in the safety, employment, and 
industrial engineering depart- 
ments, in 1936 he was appointed 





Edward C. Myers 


plant director of personnel, wel- 
fare, and training. In 1938, he 
became a staff assistant in the 
Public Relations Department, 
United States Steel Corporation 
of Delaware. From 1940 to 1942, 
Mr. Myers continued in this ca- 
pacity, in addition to serving as 
coordinator in the law, industrial, 
and public relations departments. 
From 1942 to 1943, he was assist- 
ant director of public relations, 


GL IGLNEKO) 


Watchclock System 


“The first... and still the first.” 


LOWERS YOUR INSURANCE RATES! 


Write for FREE 


new folder that completely describes this 
simple, low-cost, tamper-proof system of ex- 
tra protection to property Write for it NOW! 


It keeps track of your watch- 
man’s tracks—so accurately and 
positively that the CHIcaco 
WATCHCLOCK System is approved 
by THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABOR- 
ATORIES and by THE FACTORY 
MUTUALS LABORATORIES. Users 
earn reduced insurance rates. 
Thus the Cuicaco WatTcH- 
CLocK System quickly returns 


its small cost to you. 
ant 


cape 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


Div 


GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, INC 


1524 $. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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do your employees know the answers? 


which worker is lifting safely? ] 2 which safety rule is this worker violating? 
should hand trueks or carts be pulled A 4 is this worker following good safety practice? ~ 


or pushed downhill? 





Give your workers a safety refresher course with ‘Working Safely". ..anew safety booklet 
available from your STEEL SERVICE CENTER stocking Inland 4-WAY® Safety Plate 


Safety is a subject we can never learn 
too much about. That's why you will be 
doing yourself and the employees in your 
plant a favor by providing them with 
copies of this new pocket-size guide to 
plant safety. ‘‘Working Safely"’ has been 
compiled by the Safety Engineers of 
Inland Stee! Company and includes the 
ten basic safety rules of the National 
Safety Council as well as safety tips on 
many other subjects. 

Copies of this booklet are available 
from your STEEL SERVICE CENTER. 

Another Good Safety Rule—To cover 
those areas in your plant and on your 
products where feet and wheels must 
have safe, sure traction, use Inland 
4-WAY Safety Plate. ..4-WAY is avail- 
able in large, medium or small pattern, 
in a wide range of sizes and gages, from 
your local STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
...the most logical source of supply for 
less-than-carload orders of steel and 
specialized steel services. 


INLAND 4-WAY®° SAFETY PLATE 





WORE ING 


TEN GASIC GAFETY RULES 


ae Comiited By the 
i NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 
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answers: 


1. Worker on right is lifting safely. 
Always bend knees when picking up 
heavy loads. 

2. No safety shoes! He’s risking a 
broken foot or toe! 

3. Pushed...always. When you pull a 
cart, it can gel away and run you down. 
4. No! Never paint a ladder. It covers 
up cracks and weaknesses. Use clear 
varnish instead, 


Inland 
Steel 
Company 


30 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





and in 1943, he transferred to the 
industrial relations department as 
assistant to the vice president. 
With the formation of the United 
States Stee] Company in 1951, Mr. 
Myers remained in this position 
until August 1, 1953, at which 
time he was appointed assistant 
vice president—industrial rela- 
tions. 

In addition to his responsible 
position on the Board of Directors 
of the National Safety Council, 
Mr. Myers is a member of the 





President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handi- 
capped; member of Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—American Iron 
& Steel Institute; member of NAM 
Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Personnel; member of Board of 
Directors—Pittsburgh Personnel 
Association; Chairman of the 
Board—John Munhall, Neighbor- 
hood House, Munhall, Pa.; Chair- 
man of Citizens’ Committee on 
Occupational Health—Allegheny 
County; member of Sigma Chi 


eliminate this hazard! 


USE 


BLACKMER ~ 
> HAND--PUMPS 


0 
2 


The risks of injury or fire from spilled indus- 
trial liquids are too serious to be neglected. 
Furthermore, dripping spigots represent waste 
as well as poor plant housekeeping. 


Blackmer Flo-Master and Blackmer 
Rotary hand pumps are your best 


preventative 


They feature easy pumping, 


against these dangers. 


self- 


priming and long service life. Under- 


writers’ 
models available. 


"liquid materials hondling”® 





Laboratories approved 


equipment 


INDUSTRIAL, HAND AND TRUCK PUMPS, STRAINERS. PRESSURE CONTROL VALVES 
BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 9, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK e« ATLANTA + CHICAGO « GRAND RAPIDS « DALLAS « WASHINGTON « SAN FRANCISCO 
See Yellow pages for your local sales representative 
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social fraternity; Kappa Phi 
Kappa, honorary educational fra- 
ternity; the University Club; 
Longue Vue Club; and the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute. 

Mr. Myers was graduated in 
1934 from Bucknell University, 
and attended the Advanced Man- 
agement Program of Harvard 
University in 1949. 


AFL-CIO Appoints 
Safety Director 


GEORGE Brown, assistant to 
AFL-CIO President Meany, has 
been assigned the responsibility of 
coordinating and representing the 
AFL-CIO on safety matters. 


Mr. Brown is a member of the 
Office Employees International 
Union and past president of Local 
No. 2 of that organization. 

He has had extensive experi- 
ence in the federal government, 
where he served as executive as- 
sistant to AFL members of the 
National War Labor Board during 
World War II and to the National 
Wage Stabilization Board during 
the Korean War. 

When Martin P. Durkin was 
U. S. Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Brown served as his executive as- 
sistant. 


Pau W. CLyMer is the new su- 
pervisor of safety for the state of 
Washington. He worked in the 
mining and steel industries of 
Michigan and Indiana in the 
1930’s. In 1942 he joined the 
Health and Safety Service of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, working in 
the East, Southwest, and in Wash- 
ington. 

In 1945 Mr. Clymer was state 
metal mine inspector and eastern 
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The hands inside these neoprene gloves 


are safe from chemicals and jagged metal 


Akron Electrotype & Stereotyze Co. keeps cals, abrasion and heat. See your local rubber goods 


. . supplier for more information about neoprene safety 
workers productive with neoprene gloves clothing. And send the coupon for future copies of the 


ELASTOMERS NOTEBOOK, the Du Pont publication 
which highlights interesting applications of neoprene 
throughout industry. 


The production of printing plates at this Akron firm 
continuously exposes workers to a wide variety of cor- 
rosive chemicals as well as needle-sharp metal burrs. 
By using gloves of neoprene, however, workers receive 
such dependable protection that they are able to con- 
centrate upon productive operations. 


Here are just a few ways in which neoprene gloves 
serve. In the stripping of plates from molds, they not 
only resist attack from chemical residues but also pro- 
tect against the sharp, abrasive burrs on the edges of mes ee Elastomer Chemicals Dept. NSN-5 
molded plates. In the coating of molds, they withstand Better things for better living , Waatagien CE, Delaware 
a gly col-silver nitrate solution and keep it from staining .. + through chemistry . —— he hea we game a 
workers’ hands. In the removal of molds from metal 


. 

. 
“cases, neoprene gloves keep spent adhesive from NEOPRENE 
sticking to fingers and forearms. 


Neoprene is also used throughout industry in many — made by Du Pont 
other kinds of safety wear. It is preferred because of its for 25 years 
all-around resistance to weather, oils, cracking, chemi- a 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW... WHILE YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT 
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Washington field supervisor of 
safety for the Washington Divi- 
sion of Safety. In 1946 he became 
owner-manager of the Spokane 
Safety Appliance Company which 
he headed until his appointment 
as supervisor of safety for Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Clymer is a member of the 
American Society of Safety En- 
gineers and the Veterans of 
Safety. 


D. N. Bass has been named 
safety administrator for Electro 
Metallurgical Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation. He 
will be located at Electromet’s 
safety headquarters in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. Babb holds a bachelor of 
science degree in industrial en- 
gineering from Purdue Univer- 
sity. After his graduation in 1952, 
he joined Electromet as an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the safety 
department at the company’s Al- 
loy, W. Va., plant. He became 
supervisor of safety in 1955. 


J. Matruew Buarr, Richeyville, 
Pa., has been promoted to safety 
director at the Vesta-Shannopin 
Coal Division of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Blair, who formerly was 
superintendent of the Division’s 
Vesta No. 5 mine, succeeds Thom- 
as Park, who is retiring October 1 
following a career of more than 
50 years in the Tri-State District’s 
coal industry. 

Mr. Blair, a native of Anita, 
Pa., attended schools in Thomas, 
W. Va.; Bethel Park, Pa., and 
California, Pa. He also studied 
engineering at Penn State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa., and 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He initiated his J&L service as a 
mine car repairman at the Vesta- 
Shannopin Coal Division in 1933. 
He was named mine foreman, 
Vesta No. 5 in 1949, and was pro- 
moted to superintendent in No- 
vember 1952. 

L. Danie, LANGFELDT, mining 
engineering, has recently assumed 
duties with the Health and Safety 
Activity of the Bureau of Mines 
with headquarters in Duluth, 
Minn. 

Mr. Langfeldt graduated from 


114 


the South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology in 1956 with a 
bachelor of science degree in min- 
ing engineering. After graduation 
he accepted employment with the 
Anaconda Company at Butte, 
Mont. He also had mining ex- 
perience during college vacation 
periods with the United States 
Smelting and Refining Company 
at Lark, Utah, and with the Home- 
stake Mining Company at Lead, 
S. D. He served 6 months as a 2nd 
Lieutenant with the Army En- 
gineers during 1957. 

The Duluth office of the Bureau 
of Mines serves the mineral indus- 
try in matters of health and safety 
in the states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. 

JaMEs A. REDPATH has been 
named head of the Safety and 
Security Department at Eitel-Mc- 
Cullough, Inc., San Bruno, Calif. 
He replaces C. Robert Love who 
now is associated with the staff 
of Stanford University. 

Mr. Redpath joined Eimac in 
January, 1957, as assistant to the 
head of safety and security. Pre- 
viously, he was a police sergeant 
on the San Bruno police force, 
where he served for more than 
eight years. 

A member of the Chief Special 
Agents Association, he completed 
an industrial security manage- 
ment course sponsored by the 
Army Intelligence School. 


Harry E. Avery, Matson Nav- 
igation Company safety engineer, 
has been promoted to personnel 
manager of Matson Terminals, 
Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
effective April 1. He will succeed 
THomas J. McCase, who is re- 
signing to join M. MclInerny, Ltd., 
Honolulu clothing goods firm. 

As Matson safety engineer in 
San Francisco for the past seven 
years, Mr. Avery has been respon- 
sible for developing an effective 
accident prevention program. 
From 1942 to 1950, he was with 
United Engineering Co., Ltd.— 
former Matson subsidiary—first 
as personnel manager, then in- 
dustrial relations manager. He is 
a member of the American Soci- 
ety of Safety Engineers. 


A. D. Symonps, executive vice- 
president of W. D. Allen Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, IIl., 
has been elected president of the 
Fire Equipment Manufacturers 
Association. He succeeds Walter 
E. Morgan, Jr., assistant vice-pres- 
ident, Walter Kidde & Company, 
Inc., Belleville, N. J., who auto- 
matically becomes a member of 
the FEMA board of directors. 

W. E. Tromanhauser, vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager, 
Pyrene-C-O-Two Division, The 
Fyr-Fyter Company, Newark,N.J., 
was elected vice-president, and 
Paul J. Nurkiewicz, vice-president 
of Stop-Fire, Inc.. Monmouth 
Junction, N. J., was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Elected to the FEMA board of 
directors during the meeting were 
Howard R. Carlough, owner, The 
Safety Fire Extinguishers Com- 
pany, New York, and L. C. Mc- 
Kesson, vice-president, sales, An- 
sul Chemical Company, Marinette, 
Wis. 





Obituary 





HARRY D. IMMEL 

Harry D. ImmMet, formerly di- 
rector of the Bureau of Inspection 
of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, died sud- 
denly March 31. At the time of 
his death he was assistant to the 
president of the Dispatch Publish- 
ing Company, York, Pa. He was 
73 years old. 

Mr. Immel was a veteran of 
both World Wars, leaving the 
service after the second with the 
rank of colonel. 

He was born in York, May 6, 
1884. Starting in newspaper work, 
he became associated with the 
Department of Labor and Indus- 
try after World War I. In 1927 he 
was appointed director of the bu- 
reau and developed a statewide 
safety program which attracted 
national attention. 

Mr. Immel was actively identi- 
fied with American Society of 
Safety Engineers and was a mem- 
ber of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Board of Directors for several 
years. 

Returning to military service in 
September 1942, he was assigned 
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“Theoretically” a skin 


cleanser with so many 
extra benefits should 


cost MO a... 
but PRAM doesn't! 
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BOTH MEN AND WOMEN INDUSTRIAL PLANT WORKERS 
HAVE USED 


WS 
SSS LOOK for the PAX ROOSTER 
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es. HEAVY DUTY 
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NN trade marks found only on 

I Sovacs wry for GRANULATED SKIN CLEANSER 


for over 30 years and it cost less per wash- 


OQ MPH up than any other skin cleanser known. 
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G. H. PACKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wanupacturing Chemists 


1553 TOWER GROVE AVENUE ec ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 








to the Air Service Command at 
Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio. He 
was placed in charge of a safety 
organization serving air bases 
from coast to coast. The record 
established at American bases 
won three citations from the Na- 
tional Safety Council and led to 
the extension of accident preven- 
tion programs in overseas opera- 
tions. Lt. Col. Immel was sent 
overseas to set up programs in 
Europe, North Africa, and the 
Near and Far East. 


Upon leaving active service in 
December 1945 he returned to 
Harrisburg as chief of operations 
of the Bureau of Rehabilitation. 
Retiring from state service in 
1947, he became assistant to the 
president of the Dispatch Publish- 
ing Company. He was advanced 
to a full colonelcy in the Air Force 
Reserve in 1952. 


C. W. KINNISON 


CHARLES W. KINNISON, a mem- 
ber of the Austin Company’s 





ONOX 
Sponge Rubber 
Footmat 


resistant to fungus growth. 


60 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


We will ship your trial order 
for any amount of ONOX 
and footmats. Y 9” pay nothing 
unless fully satisfied after 60 
days’ use. 








74% USE ONOX 


TO STOP ATHLETE’S FOOT 


74 of the 100 Largest Manufacturers 
use ONOX SKIN-TOUGHENER 


Modern research has upset old theories about Athlete’s Foot 
control. Skin specialists have proved that the best way to prevent 
Athlete's Foot is to improve the condition of the skin. That's what 
ONOX does. ONOX mineral salts toughen the skin and make it 


No splash » No mess + No waste + Odorless 
Easy to maintain * Nothing to get out of order 
Men like ONOX + Relieves tired, aching feet 


| Solel €S4. Bt 


x 


Say 
“OH-KNOCKS” 





ONOX, INC. 


DEPT F 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


121 SECOND STREFT 


* WAREHOUSES - 
CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS 
HAWTHORNE, CALIF 
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headquarters staff from 1912 until 
his retirement in 1956, and its 
treasurer from 1941 to 1954, died 
in Cleveland at the age of 80 on 
March 31 at Huron Road Hospital. 
A native of Norwalk, Ohio, and 
a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, Mr. 
Kinnison joined the national en- 
gineering and construction firm 
as office manager in 1912 and for 
more than 40 years coordinated 
its employee safety program and 
insurance activities in conjunc- 
tion with other corporate duties. 


RUDOLF W. BLUNCK 


Rupotr W. BLuncxk—‘Rudy” to 
his host of friends—died April 6 
after a long illness. For several 
years he served as safety director 
of the Quaker Maid Company, 
New York City, and had been 
an active member of the Metro- 
politan Chapter, American Society 
of Safety Engineers since 1951. 

Mr. Blunck provided outstand- 
ing service to the Food Section 
through its Executive Committee. 
He variously served as secretary, 
vice-chairman and chairman of 
the Canners and Grocers Division 
(More recently designated as the 
Food Processors and Canners Di- 
vision). At the time of his death, 
he was chairman of the Visual 
Education Committee. 


ROBERT A. PIKE 


Rosert A. Pixs, formerly West- 
ern Regional Field Representative 
for the National Safety Council at 
San Francisco, died March 29 at 
his home in Denver. Death was 
caused by a heart attack. 

At the time of his death, Mr. 
Pike was field representative for 
the Colorado Highway Safety 
Council. 

Born in Boulder, Colo., in 1906, 
Mr. Pike had spent a lifetime in 
community organization, mostly 
in the traffic safety field. Prior to 
his return to Colorado in 1957 he 
had been promotional manager for 
the Los Angeles Heart Associa- 
tion. For the preceding years he 
had been western field represent- 
ative for the National Safety 
Council at San Francisco, cover- 
ing 11 western states. In this ca- 
pacity he served as consultant to 
the Governors’ Highway Safety 
Conferences in these states and in 
1950 advised the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference. 
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Employers Mutuals of Wausau plays a unique part 


in century-old crafts... 


Wausau Stor 


Steam-heated lhe formed from brass, IN UPSTATE NEW YORK 


press the gloves into shape after they’ve been 

cut and seamed. John Jakubec, Jr., at the 

Daytona Glove Corporation shows us how ae 

that’s done. Glovemaking is an art practiced by Williom Eckhof 
in Gloversville since the 1760’s when early State Editor 
settlers traded tinware for deer skins. 


The Knickerbocker 
News 


Albany, New York 


“WV bat sets Upstate New York apart 
from the rest of our state isn’t 
altogether a matter of geography. This 
area has a personality all its own ...a 
proud heritage of craftsmanship, gen- 
uine respect for work well done. 
““Maybe that’s why so many Upstate 
industries like to do business with 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. For 
example, at Amsterdam, Mohasco In- 
dustries . . . manufacturers of the well- 
known Mohawk and Alexander Smith 
carpets. A merger created the problem 
of consolidating many insurance casual- 
ty contracts held by different insurance 
companies. Employers Mutuals worked 
closely with Mohasco insurance men 
to build a well-rounded program. The 
result: better accident prevention, bet- 
ter claim handling, and more efficiency. 
At a savings too! 
“At Gloversville they were making 
gloves almost a hundred years before 
the city of Wausau was incorporated. 
But now Wausau is a part of the pic- 
ture...Employers Mutuals is the 
est compensation carrier in New 
York’s Fulton County. Employers Mu- 
tuals’ facilities and experience fit the 
needs of the companies. And there’s 
the ever-present interest and friendly 
help that gives Employers Mutuals the 
country-wide reputation of being ‘good 
people to do business with’.”’ 
Employers Mutuals, with offices all across 
the country, writes all forms of fire, group 
and casualty insurance. We are one of 
the largest in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. For further information 
see your nearest representative (consult 
your telephone directory) or write us in 


Tying a weaver’s knot comes naturally to Edwin Shuttleworth, Mohasco Vice President 
of Northern Manufacturing. Properly impressed are Merle Johnson, Employers Mutuals 
Underwriter (center) and Carl Eddins, Mohasco Insurance Manager. At the Amsterdam 
plant, more than 600 looms weave rugs and carpets. Those punched cards you see at 
the top of the photograph operate like the roll in a player piano, selecting the proper pile 
yarns to form the carpet pattern. Filler yarn in the moving shuttle forms the weft of the 
carpet. If a yarn breaks, you tie a weaver’s knot... if you know how. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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Safety Leaders of 1957 
—From page 42 


General Mills, Inc., Amarillo, Tex., 
Flour Mill. 

General Mills, Inc., 
Tenn., Flour Mill. 

General Mills, Inc., Hopkinsville, Ky.., 
Flour Mill. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., Circleville, Ohio 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., Los 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., 
Branch. 

International Milling Co., 
Ta. 

International 
Prague, Minn. 

Supersweet Foods, New Ulm, Minn 

International Milling Co., Capital “B” 
Mill, St. Paul, Minn. 

International Milling Co., Lockport, 
mx. 

Carnation Co., Albers Div., Jefferson, 
Wis. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Newberry 
Mill. 

Carnation Co., Albers Div., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

National Biscuit Co., Carthage Mill 
Divist1on I 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricul- 
ture Stabilization and Conservation 
State and County Offices, Colorado. 
Diviston II 

Group A—Mars, Inc., Chicago. 

Group B—Ralston-Purina Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., Branch. 

Ralston-Purina Co., Ry Krisp Plant, 
Minneapolis. 

The Best Foods, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Glidden Co., Indianapolis Chem- 
urgy Div. 

General Mills, Louisville, Ky., Food 
Packaging Plant. 

General Mills, 
Oats Mill. 

General Mills, Keokuk, Iowa, Purity 
Oats Mill. 
Drvist0n III 

Group A—Borden Co., Wheeler Div., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Group B—Sealtest Southern Dairies 
Div., Norfolk, Va. 

Sealtest Southern Dairies Div., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Johnson City, 


Jackson, Miss., 
Gainesville, Ga., 


Richmond, Ind.., 


Delmar, Del., 

Tampa, Fila., 
Wilson, N. C., 
Angeles 
Lubbock, Tex., 
Stockton, Calif 
Oakland, Calif., 
Wichita, Kans 
Davenport, 


Milling Co. New 


Minneapolis Purity 


Sealtest Sheffield 
N. ¥. 

Detroit Creamery Div., Ice Cream 
Plant, Detroit, Mich. 

Consolidated Dairy Div., National 
Dairy Products Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

Kraft Foods, Southern Div., Lawr- 
enceburg, Ky. 

Kraft Foods, Div. National 
Products Corp., Beeryville, Ark. 

Kraft Foods, Pinconning, Mich. 

Beatrice Foods Co., San Jose Area 
Div. 

The Borden Co., Cities Ice Cream 
Div., Elgin, Il. 

Driviston IV 

Group A—Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif. 

Group B—Crosse & Blackwell Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Medina, N. Y. 

40 Fathom Div., National Sea Prod- 
ucts, Halifax, N. S. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Group C—California Packing Corp., 
Ogden Plant No. 132. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co., Foods Div., 
Jacksonville, Il. 

The Larsen Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Wyoming, 
Del. 

Carnation Co., Albers Div., Jefferson, 
Wis. 

Division VI 

Group A—Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Webs- 
ter Div., York, Pa. 

General Cigar Co., Huntington, W. 
Va. 

General Cigar Co., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

General Cigar Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Group B—General Cigar Co., H. T. L. 
Plant, Lancaster, Pa. 

General Cigar Co., H. T. L. Plant, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Division VII 

Group A—National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., Div. National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp., Frankfort Div. 


Farms, Norwich, 


Dairy 





"Remind me to get acquainted with the 
plant guards. | came in by the back gate 
this morning." 


Group B—Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Clarke St., Plant, Peoria, Ill. 

Brown Forman Distillers Corp., 
Labrot & Graham Distillery, Versailles, 
Ky. 

Jos. E. Seagram & Sons, Milan, Ind. 
Division VIII 

Group A—Pabst Brewing Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Group B—Carling Brewing Co., 
Frankenmuth, Mich. 

Division IX 

Group A—National Biscuit Co., 
Cracker Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Group B—Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Plant No. 20. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp., Plant No. 
23. 

Group C—Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Plant No. 10. 

National Biscuit Co., St. Louis Bakery 
No. 441. 

National Biscuit Co., 
Pretzel Bakery. 

National Biscuit Co., Cone Bakery, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

National Biscuit Co., Bread Bakery, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

National Biscuit Co., Holland Rusk 
Bakery. 

National Biscuit Co., Battle Creek 
Cereal Plant. 

DIvIsION X 

Plantations—Kilauea Sugar Co., Lim- 
ited. 

Spreckels Sugar Co., District No. 1, 
Spreckels, Calif. 

Refineries—Amalgamated Sugar Co., 
Rupert, Ida. 

Fiuw MILk Division 

Group A—Roberts Dairy Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Group B—Carnation Co., Tulsa FM 
and IC Div. 

Group C—Carnation Co., Sunnyside 
FM and IC Div. 

Sealtest Southern Dairies Div., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Detroit Creamery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

St. Lawrence Dairy Co. 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms Div., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp., Northern 
New York District. 


York, Pa., 


GLASS AND CERAMICS 


Fiat Giass Division 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Works 
No. 6, Ford City, Pa. 
Gass Propucts Division 

Group A—Owens Illinois, Gas City, 
Ind. 

Group B—Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
Port Allegany, Pa. 
CERAMICS Division 

Group A—American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp., New Orleans. 

Group B—American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp., San Pablo. 
Machine and Mold Shops Division 

Owens-Illinois, Central Shops, Alton, 
Ill. 


MARINE 


SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIR DIVISION— 
PRIVATE 

Heavy Yards—General 
Corp., Electric Boat Div. 


Dynamics 
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A GREAT AMPLIFIER TUBE 
iS PERFECTED 
FOR TELEPHONY 


A new transcontinental microwave system capable of carrying 
four times as much information as any previous microwave system is 
under development at Bell Telephone Laboratories. A master key to 
this development is a new traveling-wave tube of large frequency 


bandwidth. 


The traveling-wave amplifying principle was discovered in Eng- 
land by Dr. Rudolf Kompfner, who is now at Bell Laboratories; the 
fundamental theory was largely developed by Labs scientist Dr. John 
Pierce. Subsequently the tube has been utilized in various ways both 
here and abroad. At the Laboratories it has been perfected to meet the 
exacting performance standards of long distance telephony. And now for 
the first time a traveling-wave tube will go into large-scale production 
for use in our nation’s telephone system. 


The new amplifier’s tremendous bandwidth greatly simplifies the 
practical problem of operating and maintaining microwave communi- 
cations. For example, in the proposed transcontinental system, as many 
as 16 different one-way radio channels will be used to transmit a 
capacity load of more than 11,000 conversations or 12 television pro- 
grams and 2500 conversations. Formerly it would have been necessary 
to tune several amplifier tubes to match each channel. In contrast, a 
single traveling-wave tube can supply all the amplification needed for a 
channel. Tubes can be interchanged with only very minor adjustments. 


The new amplifier is another example of how Bell Laboratories 
research creates new devices and new systems for telephony. 


Left: A traveling-wave tube. Right: Tube 
being placed in position between the per- 
manent magnets which focus the electron 
beam. The tube supplies uniform and dis- 
tortionless amplification of FM signals 
over a 500 Mc band. It will be used to 
deliver an output of five watts, 


Bell Telephone System (A) 





TM <4@z> 


ALLOY CHAIN 


sweet music for safety-minded, 
cost-conscious men 


throughout industry 


Sa GAMMA RAY 
XS QUALITY CONTROL! 


X-Ray type testing of master, joiner and end 


links assures safe, trouble-free weids. 


CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE 
HEAT-TREATING +4,0 


a 
© 
on all popular sizes provides ‘Tt ° 


uniformity throughout the sling assembly. 


EXCLUSIVE PATENTED 
TAYCO HOOKS! 


i-Beam type design plus alloy 
stee! construction mean extra safety! 


REGISTERED! 


You get a certificate of test 
with every TM Alloy Chain. 
It bears the chain's guaran- 
tee...proof test... serial 
number for easy identification. 








CERTIFICATE 
OF TEST | 











CYTTTTrrrr 
ALLALLALA 











Pat. No. 2,646,306 





You can boost your safety records up and pull your chain 
costs down with TM Trip/e-Safe Alloy Chain. Gamma Ray 
Quality Control, Controlled Atmosphere Heat-Treating 
and patented Tayco Hooks make it ¢riple-safe. And 
Taylor’s special analysis Alloy Steel makes it stronger 
.+.-more resistant to shock, work-hardness and grain- 
growth! Lasts many times longer! Get a// the facts—con- 
tact your Distributor or write for Bulletin 13 right away. 


Chain ’s our specialty, not our sideline! 


Taytor MADE oe 


AT NAME IN \ Plant 
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Light Yards—United States Steel 
Corp., Marine Ways. 

Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co., 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co., River 
Repair Terminal. 

SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIR DIVISION— 
GOVERNMENT 

Group A—Navy Dept., Charleston 
Navy Shipyard. 

HARBOR EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

U. S. Army Engineer Div., Missouri 
River, Omaha, Neb. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Port 
Tampa, Fla. 

U. S. Army, Engineer Div., Ohio 
River. 

U. S. Army Engineer Div., South- 
western, Dallas, Tex. 

STEVEDORING DIVISION—BULK CARGO 

Erie Dock Co., Erie, Pa. 

Erie Dock Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
STEVEDORING DIVISION—-GENERAL CARGO 

Interstate Carloading Co. 

CARGO AND PASSENGER VESSELS DIVISION 
—GENERAL CARGO 

Interstate Carloading Co. 

CARGO AND PASSENGER VESSELS DIVISION 
—PRIVATE 

Cargo and Coastwise—States Marine 
Lines, New York. 

Inland Waterways—Bradley Trans- 
portation Line, Michigan Limestone 
Div., United States Steel Corp., Rogers 
City, Mich. 

Inland Steel Co., Fleet. 

TANKER DIVISION 

Ocean and Coastwise, American Oil 

Co., Tanker Fleet. 


PAPER INDUSTRY 

PuLP AND PAPER MILLs DIVISION 

Group A—Kimberly Clark Co., Kim- 
berly Mill. 

Group B—Brunswick Pulp and Paper 
Co., Brunswick, Ga. 

Marinette Paper Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Group C—Falls Paper and Power Co., 
Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Cornell Paperboard Products Co., 
Milwaukee Plant. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., York- 
lyn, Del. 

Group D—Strathmore Paper Co., 
Turner’s Falls. 

Congoleum Nairn, Inc., Cedarhurst 
Plant. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., York, 
Pa. 

United States Gypsum Co., Oakmont, 
Pa. 

Marathon, Div. American Can Co., 
Ashland, Wis. 

Fort Orange Paper Co., Castle on 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

Container Corp. of America, Chat- 
tanooga Mill. 

Flintkote Co., Rockport, N. Y. 

Coos Bay Pulp Corp., Empire, Ore. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Group E—Mead Corp., Nashville Div. 

United States Gypsum Co., Galena 
Park, Tex. 

National Gypsum Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
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St. Regis Container Corp., Musk- 
ingum Fiber Products Div. 

American Writing Paper Corp., Al- 
bion Div 

Flintkote Co., Little Ferry Plant. 

Celotex Corp., Madison, Ill. 

United States Gypsum Co., Oakfield, 
N. Y 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Montville, 
Conn 

United States Gypsum Co., Gypsum, 
Ohio 

International Paper Co., 
Mill 
National Gypsum Co., 
N. Y 

Johns-Manville, Tilton Plant. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Mar- 
shall Bros. Div., Yorklyn, Del. 

Charmin Paper Products Co., Little 
Rapids, Wis. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., 
North Rochester, N. H 
Paper Bacs Group, CONVERTING DIVISION 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Bag Mill, 
Kaukauna, Wis. 

St. Regis Paper Co 
Multiwall Bag Plant. 

Pillsbury Mills, Paper Div., Wells- 
burg, W. Va 

St. Regis Paper & Bag Corp. of Puerto 
Rico, Playa Ponce Multiwall Bag Plant. 
Boxes AND CarRTONS Group, CONVERTING 
DIVISION 

Group A—Sealright-Oswego 
Inc., Kansas Plant, Kansas City. 

Container Corp. of America, Fort 
Worth Carton Div. 

Group B—Fiberboard Paper Products 
Corp., Portland Carton Plant. 

Container Corp. of America, Santa 
Clara Carton Div. 

Standard Packing Corp., 
Gilbert Div. 

Container Corp. of America, Chicago- 
Flexible Div. 

Container Corp. of America, Musko- 
gee, Okla 

Fibreboard Paper Products 
San Joaquin Carton Plant 
200FING Paper Group, CONVERTING Di- 
VISION 

The Rubberoid Co., Joliet, Ill., Plant. 

The Rubberoid Co., 16th St. Plant, 
Erie, Pa 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Dallas, 
Tex 
Rubberoid Co., Minneaoplis Plant. 

Johns-Manville, Marrero Plant. 

Rubberoid Co., Baltimore Plant. 

Flintkote Co., Pioneer Div., Portland, 
Ore 

Brantford Roofing Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Tacoma, 
Wash 
INSULATING AND BuILDING Boarp Grovup, 
CONVERTING DIVISION 

Flintkote Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Johns-Manville, Jarratt Plant. 

Simpson Logging Co., Insulating Board 
Plant, Shelton, Wash 
SPECIALTIES GROUP, CONVERTING DIVISION 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., Western 
Waxide Div., San Leandro, Calif. 

Sefton Fibre Can Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
PuLtpwoop Loccine DIVISION 

Chesapeake Corp. of Va., 
Logging 


Livermore 


Newburgh, 


Hayes Plant, 


Kansas City 


Falls, 


Bradley & 


Corp., 


Pulpwood 
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CUT GLOVE COSTS 


GIVE ADDED PROTECTION with the 
JOMAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: leading automobile man- 
ufacturer. Operation: fabricating 
major body components. This is 
just one more case where the Jomac 
Cost-Reduction Plan is saving money 
and increasing worker safety in in- 
dustry. Write for “Evidence” booklet 
shown opposite. It will show you how 
this plan can work in your plant too! 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, wi 


JOMAC INC., Dept. D 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Send a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 


Have a representative contact us 


Name 





Company 
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ADJUSTABLE WRENCHES 


PAT. PEND. 


GOLDEN KNURL HOLDS 


EXACT JAW OPENINGS 
AUTOMATICALLY ! 


NO BUTTONS ... NO LEVERS... NO GADGETS 
Meets Federal Specifications: GGG-W-631A, Type 1 


Save your hands with Proto’s Clik-Stops...adjustable 
wrenches with jaws that won’t work loose or change 
adjustment...even when dropped or knocked against 
work. The Clik-Stop saves hands...and readjusting time 
... lets you put in more labor. 


Available in FIVE popular sizes* 
704L 706L 708L 710L 712L 


4", S", 8", 10” 1 2" 


*Soon Available: 
716L 720L 


You’LL 


PREFER 
PROTO 


PROFESSIONAL 
TOOLS 


PROTOSSTOOLS 


PROfe na 
’ 


2209 Santa Fe Avenue 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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PETROLEUM 
MANUFACTURING—ENTIRE COMPANY 

Group A—Lago Oil & Transport Co., 
Ltd., Aruba Refinery. 

Group B—Cit-Con Oil Corp., Lake 
Charles, La. 
MANUFACTURING—INDIVIDUAL PLANT 

Group A—Sinclair Refining Co., 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Group B—The Texas Co., Refining 
Dept., Pacific Coast Div. 

Group C—The Texas Co., Refining 
Dept., Port Arthur Package Div. 
WHOLESALE MARKETING 

Group A—Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 

Group B—Leonard Refineries, Inc., 
Alma, Mich. 

RETAIL MARKETING 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 
DRILLING 

Group A—Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Group B—General Petroleum Corp. 
NATURAL GASOLINE 

Group A—Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Natural Gas Dept. 

Group B—General Petroleum Corp. 
Om AND Gas Pire LINE 

Group A—Southern Natural Gas Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Group B—Mid-Continent Pipe Line 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

EXPLORATION 

Gulf Oil Corp., Fort Worth Produc- 
tion Div., Exploration Dept. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Research and 
Development. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

Group A—The Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Group B—The Standard Register Co., 
Atlantic Div. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 
ComMBINATION Gas & ELECTRIC 

Group A—Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Co. 

Group B—Central Illinois Light Co. 

Group C—Interstate Power Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Group D—Michigan Gas & Electric 
Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Gas 

Group A—Columbia Gas System, 
Pittsburgh Group Companies. 

Group B—Peoples Natural Gas Co. 

Group C—Mystic Valley Gas Co. 

Group D—River Gas Co., Marietta, 
Ohio. 

North Shore Gas Co. 

Water, Gas and Sewage Treatment 
Dept., City of Duluth. 

Roanoke Gas Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Gas Dept., 
Works No. 4, Ford City, Pa. 

Lynchburg Gas Co. 

Central Massachusetts Gas Co. 
ELECTRIC 

Group A—Georgia Power Co., Atlanta. 

Group B—Metropolitan Edison Co. 

Group C—New Jersey Power & Light 
Co., Denville, N. J. 

Group D—Lowell Electric Light 
Corp. 

Lawrence Electric Co. 

Fall River Electric Light Co. 

Montaup Electric Co., Somerset Sta- 
tion. 

Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

Quincy Electric Co. 
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Citizens Electric Corp. 

Sho Me Power Corp., Marshfield, Mo. 

Northern Berkshire Electric Co. 

Old Dominion Power Co. 

Northampton Electric Lighting Co. 

Southern Berkshire Power & Electric 
Co 

Granite State Electric Co. 

Sand Mountain Electric Cooperative, 
Fort Payne, Ala. 

Maquoketa Electric Cooperative, 
Anamosa, Iowa. 

Central Kansas Electric Cooperative. 

Jackson Electric Dept., Jackson Tenn. 
WATERWORKS 

Water Gas and Sewage Treatment 
Dept., City of Duluth. 

Superior Water Light & Power Co., 
Superior, Wis. 

RUBBER 

Division I—United States Rubber Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., Plant. 

Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

Division II—United States Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Dominion Rubber Co., St. Jerome, 
Que 

Division III—Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Division IV—Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Xylos Plant. 

American Synthetic Rubber Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 

United States Rubber Co., Gilmer 
Plant 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Foam Products 
Div 

World Bestos Div., The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., New Castle, Ind. 

Durofiex, Inc., Div. of Reeves Bros., 
Inc., Buena Vista, Ind. 

Division V—Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Reclaim Div. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Plant 
No. 5, Akron, Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., Santa 
Ana, Calif 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Work Technical 
Group 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Research 
Laboratory 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Riverside Plant. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Du Bois. 

Canadian Lastex Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Flota- 
tion Gear Div., Magnolia, Ark. 

Xylos Rubber Co., Div. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Los Angeles. 

Gates Rubber Co., Canadian Branch. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Muncie, 
Ind., Branch. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
Retread Shop. 

Lobl Manufacturing Co., Middleboro, 
Mass 

TEXTILE 

Division I 

Group A—B. F. Goodrich Textile 
Products, Akron, Ohio. 

Group B—Medical Supply Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill 
Division II 

Group A—B. F. Goodrich Co., Martha 
Mills 

Group B—Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Group C—Amerotron Co., Peerless 
Plant, Belton, S. C. 
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Here they are... three 
great soles that have the 
two most important 
essentials of a safety shoe 
sole... Slip Resistance and 
Density of Material. 


Each sole has been specially 
developed to give greater 
safety ... greater comfort... 
and longer wear under 
specific working conditions. 
Remember—it pays to 
“Sell ‘em the shoe with 
the Sole for the Job”. 
Write today for the free 
Gro-Cord sole selector... 

It instantly tells you the 
best sole for any of 

50 basic jobs. 


Conedion Pleat 
@GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. of CANADA LTD. 
Tillsonburg, Ontorio 
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TRANSIT 
Division I—St. Louis Public Service 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Division II—New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., Transit Operations. 
Division III—Phillips Petroleum Co., 
AED, Idaho Falls, Ida. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 

LocGiInc DIVISION 

Group A—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Clemons Operation, Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Group B—United States Plywood 
Corp., Kosmos Timber Div. 

Dierks Forests, Inc., Mountain Pine 
Div. Loggers. 

MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd., Menzies 
Bay Div. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., Edward P. 
Stamm Tree Farm, Vernonia, Ore. 


SAWMILLs DIVISION 

Group A—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Group B—Dierks Forests, Inc., Wright 
City Plant. 

Group C—American Forest Products 
Corp., Lakeview, Ore. 
PLYWOOD AND VENEER DIVISION 

Group A—Algoma Plywood and 
Veneer Co., Algoma, Wis. 

Group B—General Plywood Corp., 
Tarboro, N. C. 
FURNITURE DIVISION 

Kroehler Manufacturing Co., Plant 
No. 3, Kankakee, III. 

Kroehler Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Kroehler Manufacturing Co., Mont- 
real, Que. 

Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, 
Wis. 
Woop PRESERVING DIVISION 

Group A—Kopper Co., Orrville, Ohio. 


Aluminized ‘ Heat Barrier } Safety Koppers Coy Monlgemeey, Als. 


Seneeerasessend Koppers Co., Grenada, Miss. 


Garments cut costs, promote safety, give Koppers Co, Texarkana, Tex 


Koppers Co., Houston, Tex. 


° ° hi h Group B—Canada Creosoting Co., 
sure profection in highest temperatures Ltd, Truro, N. S. 
Canada Creosoting Co., Ltd., New- 
Lightweight, flexible, long-wearing garments made from 3M Alu- castle Plant. 
minized Fabric provide greater safety—greater comfort—higher Koppers Co., Roanoke Valley, Va., 
efficiency for men facing temperature exposures greater than 2000°F. Plant. 
“It’s the radiant heat that hurts’ and Aluminized Fabric forms a Koppers Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
heat barrier that reflects more than 90% of this heat. Industrial “‘hot Koppers Co., Alexandria, La. 
spots” report of furnace and kiln repairs at operating temperatures Koppers Co., Finney, Ohio. 
without time loss for cooling . . . 30 to 50°; longer garment life. . . Koppers Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
higher resistance to molten spatter damage. , 
3M Aluminized Fabric is not a foil product, but a flexible coating Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Blue 
of aluminum on a lightweight fabric. It is available from better Cross Cooperage-Finishing Div., Louis- 
safety clothing manufacturers. For further facts and samples, ville, Ky ‘ 


mail this coupon! Schenley Distillers, Inc., Chess & 


Wymond Plant. 
Free an White Oak Cooperage Co., Louisville, 


ca - i LOFT, Fe - r " Ky. 
& ALUMINIZED | i ‘: - ; Julius Kessler Distilling Co., Jackson, 


ee 7 
onuaw? 


eae??? 


COOPERAGE DIVISION 


Tenn. 
“Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co.; st Pah ds; MiP Calvert Distilling Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
' Please serid me 3M Aluminized Fabric swatches: “and i if Se Retar. LumsBer YARDS DIVISION 
inde ~. Cate Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., St. Paul, 
s a —= So ae = es Tite = . alg Minn., Office. 

Firm a a ae . she Meee es 2 44 Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, 

> : Sea Wash., Office. 
« ES ae : Po a as 7 a , Box MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
City x S 2 = ar ; = a . American Forest Products Corp., 
cs > es Lakeview, Ore. 

WooDWORKING DIVISION 








"3M" is-@ 


a ed jrademork of Minnesote Mining =" c 
General Fiporr’ 09 Park Avenue, New York 16, ar : 


at aad te es aS Te Group A—Edward Hines Lumber 
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Co., Millwork Div., Chicago. 
Group B—American Excelsior Corp., 
Marinette Div. 
Woop SxHINGLEs DIVISION 
Flavelle Cedar Shingle Div., Canadian 
Collieries Resources Ltd., Port Moody, 
B. C 
FORESTRY DIVISION 
Group A—U. S. Forest Service, Lake 
States Region, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Group B—U. S. Forest Service, Cen- 
tral States Station, Columbus, Ohio. 
U. S. Forest Service, Pacific North- 
west Station, Portland, Ore. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Forestry, 
Tacoma, Wash 


Fire Group Meets— 
Will Revise Codes 


Some 2,000 persons, from the 
United States, Canada, and dis- 
tant countries, are expected to 
attend the week-long 62nd annual 
meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association scheduled to 
open May 19. 

The world’s leading fire protec- 
tion authorities will meet in Chi- 
cago to discuss new and old 
threats to the fire safety of peo- 
ple 

How to cope with fire hazards 
ol everything from nuclear reac- 
tors to amateur rockets are 
among topics the experts will 
cover 

A major item of business at the 
meeting will be proposed revi- 
sions of the National Fire Codes, 
prepared and published annually 
by the Association. 

Fire matters to be treated by 
the international organization in- 
clude hotel fire safety, aviation 
rescue and fire fighting equip- 
ment, hospital operating room 
practices, flammable liquids and 
gases, building exits, and con- 
struction materials. 

Among other topics will be a 
report on fire effects of the Ne- 
vada bomb tests, the burning of 
an abandoned town in Canada to 
advance the cause of fire science, 
and the arson problem 


Forward-Looking Program 
For ASME Meeting 

Four days of intensive technical 
sessions, which will include topics 
in the power, safety, design, fuels, 
rubber and plastics, heat, produc- 
tion, and solar energy fields, are 
announced for the semi-annual 
meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers to be 
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HAWS 
EMERGENCY 
FACILITIES 


This safety station is part of the compre- 
hensive safety program maintained by 
the General Electric Company at its Ap- 
pliance Park, Louisville, Kentucky. Gen- 
eral Electric considers its safety record 
a prime achievement,and provides Haws 
Emergency Facilities at critical locations 
throughout the production areas. 


e Drench Showers @ Eye-Face Wash Fountains 


Not just a shower... a HAWS DRENCH SHOWER! A quick pull of the 
chain releases a solid sheet of water to rid body and clothing 
of dangerous chemicals and caustics. Safety in seconds—saving 
vital moments until medical aid arrives, perhaps avoiding 
serious injury. HAWS Eye-Wash Fountain, too, is ready to 
flood eyes from specially designed fountain heads. These are 
only two items from HAWS complete line of emergency facil- 
ities to meet every industrial need. Safety authorities stress 
the necessity of instant irrigation for eye or body contamina- 
tion. Provide for it with HAWS equipment. Get the full facts 


now, by writing... 
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ING FAUCET COMPANY 


Leader in drinking water facilities since 1909 
1443 FOURTH STREET + BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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| 
There’s a BIG| difference in floor absorbents 
| 


TEST IT Yourself! 


IN YOUR OWN OFFICE, make this simple 15-minute test. Com- 
pare Eagle-Picher Industrial Floor-Dry to any other floor 
absorbent. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU'LL PROVE TO YOURSELF about safe, skid- 
proof Eagle-Picher Floor-Dry: It’s extremely insoluble, absorbs 
more oil and water. It goes further, provides much greater 
coverage. It reflects more light, brightens the work area. It’s 
non-combustible, has no chemical reaction. It lasts longer, 
saves you money! 


Since 1843 


WRITE TODAY. Our Eagle-Picher rep- 
resentative will bring the portable 
laboratory to your office where 
you may make this test yourself. 
The Eagle-Picher Company, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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held in Detroit, Mich., June 15-19. 

Engineers attending will con- 
sider such individual items as 
Russian and American systems of 
automation, work on commercial 
atomic energy power plants, gas 
turbines for automobiles, how to 
store solar energy for use when 
the sun doesn’t shine, jet compres- 
sion, and new steel alloys. 

There also will be two panel 
discussions on the field of engi- 
neering: “Who Controls your Fu- 
ture,” for the younger engineer; 
and comments on the relationship 
between the consulting engineer 
and his client. 

Those concerned particularly 
with commercial atomic energy 
can inspect the new Enrico Fermi 
atomic power plant. Visits to the 
plants and technical sections of 
major automobile producers will 
also be offered to those at the 
ASME conference. 


NYU to Hold Course 
In Industrial Safety 


A short course in industrial 
safety will be given May 19 
through 23 by New York Uni- 
versity’s Center for Safety Edu- 
cation. The course, says Dr. Wal- 
ter Cutter, director of the Center, 
is especially designed for “safety 
workers who have recently come 
into the field, management people 
who have safety duties, and ex- 
perienced safety specialists who 
have never had the opportunity 
for systematic training.” It will 
be presented in cooperation with 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. 

Students are to meet from 9:15 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on each of the five 
days. They will be taught by fac- 
ulty members from the Center’s 
Certificate Program in Industrial 
and Traffic Safety. 

The course is concerned with 
accident prevention and perform- 
ance efficiency, the collection, 
analysis, and use of accident data, 
and preventive and corrective 
measures for industrial accidents. 
Eight hours will be devoted to 
discussions of practical problems 
raised by the students. 

Further information can be ob- 
tained from Dr. Cutter at the 
NYU Center for Safety Educa- 
tion, 6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3. 
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Council Announces 


Public Interest Awards 

For exceptional service to 
safety, the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Public Interest Award for 
1957 has been made to 373 public 
information media. 

Recipients of the annual non- 
competitive award include 40 
daily and 18 weekly newspapers, 
147 radio and 36 television sta- 
tions, 1 TV and 2 radio networks, 
4 radio-TV syndicates, 10 general 
circulation and 29 specialized 
magazines, 29 advertisers, and 57 
outdoor advertising companies. 

Judges of the award were: 

Hugh Curtis, editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens; Norman 
Damon, vice president, Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation; Maxwell 
Fox, Advertising Council; Fred- 
erick H. Garrigus, manager of or- 
ganizational services, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters; Wesley 
I. Nunn, advertising manager, 
Standard Oil Company, (Ind.); 
Dr. Kenneth E. Olson, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University; John Osborn, 
Midwest news editor, Broadcast- 
ing Magazine. 

Radio, television, and advertiser 
winners of the Public Interest 
Award will be considered for the 
Alfred P. Sloan Radio-TV Awards 
for Highway Safety, to be judged 
later. 


Distillery Group 
Expands Safety Program 


During 1944, Brown-Forman, 
National Distillers, Schenley, and 
Seagram got together to study 
accident problems and improve 
their programs. Hiram Walker 
joined the group in 1950. Since 
that time other distilleries have 
joined the group and made their 
influence felt in reducing per- 
sonal injuries and property losses 
in the industry. 

This safety organization holds 
meetings every four months. Each 
member company takes its turn 
as host to the group. There is a 
helpful exchange of ideas and dis- 
cussions of methods of preventing 
injuries and fires. 

Since the formation of this 
group the injury rates in the in- 
dustry have shown a downward 
trend. Formerly accident rates 
in distilleries were among the 
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HERC- Alloy 


SLING CHAINS 


@ Herc-Alloy is the only exact-size alloy chain 
on the market. This uniformity gives you a lighter 
and easier-to-handle chain without any sacrifice 
in working load limit. 


@ Herc-Alloy, the original alloy steel chain, is 
available in running lengths as well as in all types 
and sizes of slings made to customer specifications. 


@ Write for literature 
covering Herc-Alloy 
Sling Chains, 
including helpful 
information on 

their assembly, 

care, use and 
inspection. 


@ CMalso produces a complete line of chain 
attachments and welded chain of all types 
including stainless steel and bronze. 


Hammerlok* coupunce unxs 


@ Assemble or rebuild your own Herc- 
Alloy sling chains with all components 
furnished by your local distributor. 
Hammerlok is simple, safe, reusable. 
New Herc-Alloy assemblies can now be 
ordered with welded or Hammerlok 
Coupling Links as desired. 








CALL YOUR CM CHAIN DISTRIBUTOR 


CH COLUMBUS McKINNON 


HOISTS AND CHAIN Regional Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
in Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LTD., 
Herc-Alloy® ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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24-HOUR-A-DAY 
AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION! 


Install a built-in Kidde Fully-Automatic Carbon Dioxide Fire Extin- 
guishing System, and you install the finest, most dependable round- 
the-clock fire protection on the market today. Individually designed 
to fully guard even the most dangerous hazards, Kidde systems offer 
tailor-made fire protection for dip tanks, spray booths, oil bath air 
filters, record vaults, generator rooms . . . any hazard in which fire can 
develop and spread! 


Because they use dry, clean non-damaging carbon dioxide as an extin- 
guishing agent, Kidde systems can be installed to protect intricate 
machinery or delicate electrical equipment. Carbon dioxide smothers 
fire the instant it starts, then vanishes quickly into thin air. It leaves 
no mess, no clean-up job afterwards! 


Kidde systems are pressurized — there are no falling weights, no 
clumsy mechanical triggering methods. Special rate-of-temperature- 
rise detectors trigger the system at the first flash of fire, Pneumatic 
control heads insure instantaneous and complete system discharge. 
All operating parts are self-enclosed for safety. Visual indicators 
show at a glance whether system is “set” or “released.” Directional 
valves allow protection of more than one hazard from the same bank 
of cylinders. There are no parts to replace after a fire. 


For more information on Kidde systems, and how they can protect 
your plant from fire, send the coupon or write today for Kidde’s 
Engineered Fire Equipment Booklet. 


ge a a aes ere ae oe oe ee ee ee eee 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 
545 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 


Please send me your Engineered Fire Equipment Booklet. 
I-19 and complete information on Kidde systems. I am inter- 
ested in protecting the following hazards rama 


NAME____ 
ADDRESS. 
cITY__ 
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highest in the food industry; now 
they are lowest. Recent National 
Safety Council figures show this 
comparison in frequency rates 
(Disabling injuries per 1,000,000 
man-hours worked): 

All industry 

Food Industry 

Distilleries 

Any distillery interested in join- 
ing the Distillery Safety Directors’ 
Group is invited to write to J. J. 
Prabulos, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Company, 99 Park Ave., 
New York 16. 


Synthetic Fabric 
Can Be Static Free 

Dynel protective work clothing 
is now available in a durable 
static-free finish, Milburn Com- 
pany of Detroit reports. 

This new process, known as 
“Astonizing,” will extend uses of 
this synthetic fabric for protective 
clothing. The method will make 
available a garment which is 
chemically inert, flame resistant, 
and static-free after repeated 
washing or dry cleaning. 

Aston static-free finish is a de- 
velopment of Onyx Oil & Chem- 
ical Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Dynel is an acrylic fiber manu- 
factured by Union Carbide Com- 
pany. 

Milburn reports that treated 
garments retained effective anti- 
static properties after more than 
50 launderings. Exposure to 
strong acids or alkalis does not 
affect permanence of the finish, 
which actually becomes a part 
of the Dynel fiber. 

The finish repels lint and dust 
and is said to be easily decon- 
taminated after radiation ex- 
posure. 

Industries expected to use the 
treated garments extensively in- 
clude petroleum, chemical, paint, 
missile, ordnance, and _. others 
where flammable vapors offer a 
spark hazard, or where corrosive 
fumes, dusts, or liquids are pres- 
ent. 

When new, the treated fabric 
is approximately 500 times as 
conductive as cotton fabric. After 
150 launderings, it was still 20 
times as conductive as cotton. The 
new finish shows sustained re- 
sistance to chemical reagents. 

Immersion tests with strong 
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acids, alkalis, and organic solvents 
in concentrations up to 100 per 
cent showed at room and elevated 
temperatures (all followed by 
one laundering) only two con- 
ditions under which the finish 
lost its effectiveness: 20-hour 
immersion at 160 F of concen- 
trated nitric acid or 60 per cent 
sodium hydroxide. In any actual 
application it is hardly likely that 
any fabric would be subjected to 
such extreme exposures. 

Laundering in the presence of 
an oxygen bleach is likely to re- 
move the finish. 

Introduced some seven years 
ago, Dynel has become widely 
used for work clothing. It is inert 
to weak and strong acids, alkalis 
and salts, and to virtually all com- 
monly-used organic chemicals. It 
does not support combustion. It 
is mold-, rot-, and insect-resistant. 
It possesses exceptional wearing 
qualities and preserves a neat 
appearance between launderings. 


Harness Conelrad 
For Storm Warnings 

Intended originally to keep en- 
emy bombers and guided missiles 
from using radio transmission as 
navigational aids, and yet permit- 
ting alerting and other essential 
radio operation, the Conelrad 
program is to be made available 
for disseminating emergency 
weather bulletins. Particularly 
important are seasonal hurricane 
warnings along the coasts and in- 
formation about inland tornadoes, 
floods, and other devastating acts 
of nature. 

As its coined name implies, the 
Conelrad program was establish- 
ed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the U. S. 
Air Force for the CONtrol of 
ELectromagnetic RADiation. 

By an order adopted December 
5, 1957 by the FCC, all broadcast 
stations (AM, FM, and TV) are 
enabled to use, during licensed 
hours and on their regular fre- 
quencies, the Conelrad attention 
signals preparatory to the broad- 
cast of Weather Bureau emergen- 
cy warning on a condition of 
immediate danger of life and pro- 
perty. 

These signals will set off Con- 
elrad alert receivers which pro- 
vide automatic warning to FCC 
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A FEW DOLLARS IN 


‘Ampeo’ SAFETY Toots 


MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED THIS! 


What if fire or explosion hit your plant tomorrow? 
Think of the damage that could be done—the lives and 
the time that could be lost! Unless you have money to 
burn, it’s simply too expensive to gamble on going with- 
out the low-cost protection of Ampco Safety Tools in 
hazardous areas. 

Factory Mutual Laboratories approve Ampco Safety 
Tools for use in many locations where a hot spark could 
mean paralyzing disaster. 

Ampco has the world’s most complete line of safety 
tools — more than 400 types and sizes — including the 
Ampco All-Purpose Bung Wrench (shown below) which 
fits 20 different closures. 


Catalog ST-10 tells which 

Ampco Safety Tools to choose 
for your particular requirements. 
Write for free copy today. 


tS = "ae —— > ee 
Se" ee ve 


AMPCO METAL, INC. pept. ns:5, mitwaukee 45, wis. 
West Coast Plant: Burbank, Calif. ¢ Southwest Plant: Garland (Dallas County), Texas 
in Canada: Safety Sunoly Ca.. Toranta. Ont. 
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you can't bargain with safety... 


buy WICKWIRE 


wire rope slings 


The difference in cost between a safe sling and one of inferior quality 
is trivial compared to the consequences of a sling failure involving 
injuries to workmen or damage to expensive equipment. 


That's why you'll find Wickwire Slings being used on so many jobs where 
operators don’t dare to bargain with safety. For every Wickwire Sling 
is subjected to rigid tests at every stage of production—from ore to 
finished product. Wickwire Certified Slings, proof-tested to loads equal 
to twice their rated capacity, are available at a slight extra cost. 


WICKWIRE SLINGS AVAILABLE IN FOUR FABRIC CONSTRUCTIONS 


UNIFLEX® —Single part wire rope construction 
MULTIFLEX® —flat braided six part wire rope construction 
MAXIFLEX® —round braided eight part wire rope construction 
CABLEFLEX—cable laid construction 


Wickwire also provides a wide variety of end fittings and two different types 
of mechanical eye attachments. For complete details contact the nearest sales 


office listed below. 
WICKWIRE — 


PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque + Amarillo + Billings - Boise » Butte - Denver - El Paso 
Farmington (N.M.) + Fort Worth + Houston + Kansas City + Lincoln (Neb.) + Odessa (Tex.) « Oklahoma City - Phoenix 
Pueblo + Salt Lake City - Tulsa - Wichita - PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles - Oakland + Portland + San Francisco 
San Leandro + Seattle - Spokane - WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston + Buffalo - Chattanooga + Chicago 
Detroit + Emienton (Pa.) » New Orleans + New York + Philadelphia 
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licensees, as well as to law en- 
forcement agencies, industrial 
plants, schools, etc., which have 
receivers modified to receive the 
warning tones. 

Conelrad alerting capacity is 
now mandatory for all broadcast, 
public safety, industrial, land 
transportation, and experimental 
services. All other radio services 
are subject to voluntary Conelrad 
participation. Several hundred 
thousand licensees have installed 
Conelrad alert receivers, tuned to 
key broadcast stations, many of 
which operate 24 hours a day. 

Although these Conelrad re- 
ceivers are always turned on and 
kept tuned to the alerting key 
broadcast station, the speaker on 
the receiver is normally muted 
until it receives the Conelrad at- 
tention signal (two 5-second car- 
rier breaks and 15 seconds of a 
distinctive tone). This activates 
the receiver speaker to receive 
all subsequent Conelrad radio alert 
messages. Many receivers also 
ring bells or gongs or turn on 
signal lights when triggered. 

Under the new storm-warning 
plan, Conelrad receivers would 
also receive emergency weather 
information. Through the medium 
of these receivers, broadcast sta- 
tions can rebroadcast weather 
bulletins as received on regular 
broadcast frequencies. 

The resultant plan, it is be- 
lieved, will provide a worthwhile 
service to the public as well as to 
all radio services. It permits ad- 
ditional receivers—ordinary re- 
ceivers which can be adapted 
economically for the purpose—to 
be installed in public, business, 
and other places requiring quick 
information about weather con- 
ditions. 

For example, such receivers at 
schools will permit adequate 
warning and, at the same time, 
will overcome telephone-line jam- 
ming which inevitably occurs in 
severe weather. In extreme cases, 
the population of an affected area 
may be warned to take cover, 
even at night. 


Doctor: “You cough more easily 
this morning.” 

Patient: “I should. 
practicing all night.” 


I’ve been 
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WHAT'S NEW 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL SERVICES FA 





Vacation Safety Pamphlet 


Where are you vacationing this 
year—at the seashore, in the 
mountains, at a sports spot, or 
right at home? 

Well, the National Safety Coun- 
cil doesn’t care where you go on 
your vacation. But it does hope 
you'll return from your time off 
happy—and whole. 

Have Fun, the Council’s re- 
cently published vacation safety 
pamphlet, gives tips that should 
help make your vacation safer and 
more fun. 

Whether it’s sightseeing in 
Paris, skiing in the mountains, or 
swimming in a peaceful lake 
somewhere, there are certain rules 


the safe, smart vacationer ob- 
serves. Have Fun lists them. 
Maybe you're staying at home 
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this year. Then the pamphlet has 
safety pointers for you, too. 

Regardless of where you vaca- 
tion, the booklet says, you’ll come 
back to work in tip-top shape by 
planning your vacation for fun, 
rest, and safety. 


Home Emergency Booklet 


Johnny has a nosebleed. How 
would you stop it? Mary has just 
swallowed poison. What’s the most 
important element in treating her? 

Answers to these and other 
questions parents—or anyone 
else for that matter—should know 
about home mishaps are given in 


HOME INJURIES 


a recently published National 
Safety Council booklet, What to 
Do about Home Injuries. 

The 36-page multi-colored book- 








*Look to this page each month 

for latest news about NSC 

services. Address request for 

additional information, sam- 

les, or prices to the Mem- 
ip Service Division. 








let gives emergency pointers on 
everything from animal bites to 
gunshot wounds. A feature of the 
easy-to-read booklet is an emer- 
gency telephone list containing 
spaces for recording the telephone 
numbers of your doctor, hospital, 
druggist, police and fire depart- 
ments. 

Oh, yes—the answers to the 
questions about nosebleeds and 
poisonings. 

If Johnny has a nosebleed and 
it doesn’t stop quickly, you should 
(1) let him sit up quietly, (2) 
pinch the sides of his nose together 
and hold the pressure for several 
minutes, or until the bleeding 
stops, (3) ask him to spit to clear 
his throat if drainage interferes 
with his breathing, or (4) call the 
doctor if bleeding resumes after 
you’ve pinched the nose for sev- 
eral minutes. 

The most important element in 
the treatment of accidental poison- 
ing, according to the booklet? 
Speed. “Don’t waste time tele- 
phoning, but act,” it advises. After 
reading What to Do about Home 
Injuries, you'll know whether to 
give a poison victim an antidote or 
rush him to the hospital. 


Urge Safety Code for 
Moving Sidewalks 


Moving sidewalks for transport- 
ing people present safety prob- 
lems which could be solved by a 
safety code developed under the 
procedures of the American 
Standards Association. This was 
the consensus of a recent general 
conference of government offi- 
cials, manufacturers, and users at 
ASA headquarters. 

The conference recommended 
to the ASA that safety standards 
for passenger conveyors be devel- 
oped, and that the present ASA 
Committee Al7 on Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters and Escalators de- 
velop the standards. This com- 
mittee developed the American 
Standard safety code on the same 
subject which has been adopted 
by almost a thousand municipali- 
ties. It also recommended that the 
membership of the committee be 
enlarged to include representa- 
tives of those national organiza- 
tions concerned with passenger 
conveying equipment. 





Fora More Successful Porter Program 


STER program aids minia- 
P ‘area on this and the following 
pages are NEW — shown here for 
the first time. Those illustrated in 
one color are actually printed in two 


VO u R or more colors. 
Also, be sure to refer to the 1958 di- 


rectory section of occupational post- 


SAFE D RIVI fw t ers (December 1957 issue, National 
Safety News) which contains an excel- 


lent selection of 756 posters on a 


ma kes gq ; oe great variety of subjects. 


JUMBO POSTER FOR JULY 1958 


f Hi 
The Jumbo poster, issved monthly, is designed for outdoor use and is available to members IA Nf | 
on onnuol subscription but is not stocked. Its actual size is & 11” by 11° 8”. i ; ip \ 
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SAFETY BANNER FOR JULY, 1958 Osi) Hl 5 iH 
Here is the attention-getting, monthly cloth banner. Available in two types—indoor ; f i | 
and outdoor—both are identical in size (10 feet long by 40 inches high), have the 
same general message and multi-color design. Indoor type is of sturdy drill with 
grommets for easy hanging, while the outdoor banner is of extra heavy drill, WATHOMAL SAFER T COUMENS 

with wind vents, and has strong stitched-in rope for durability. 1327-A 8%x11% 


ve meta 


This new four color poster is illustrative of the 
72 four color posters shown in the 1958 Poster 
Directory 








Posters below are printed in two or more colors 
(Available only in sizes indicated) 
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Electrotypes of payroll inserts can be furnished in all poster illustrations shown above. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 
(Available only in sizes indicated) 
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Progress Through Tragedy? 
—From page 23 


labor departments to meet adequate 
federal standards for the receipt of 
federal funds. 


2. Call upon the states and prov- 
inces to assume their responsibility 
for safety and to pass legislation 
based on the principles of flexible 
codes that keep pace with techno- 
logical changes and recognize real- 
istically differences in hazards from 
plant to plant and industry to in- 
dustry to promote, establish and 
maintain safe working places and 
safety programs in industry. 


3. Cooperate in all efforts to con- 
trol off-job hazards by working for 
needed legislation and by participat- 
ing in national and community pro- 
grams, especially in the field of 
traffic where the toll of deaths and 
injuries has become a national dis- 
grace in both the United States and 
Canada. 


4. Continue to insist that federal 
control be maintained over the 
unique hazards created by atomic 
energy to assure rigid enforcement 
of health and safety regulations nec- 


essary for the protection of workers 
and the general public. 


5. Demand that adequate financing 
be provided by federal, state, or 
provincial and local governments for 


‘trained personnel to protect our 


people adequately through research, 
inspection and enforcement activi- 
ties. 


This is an action program. It 
makes no allowances for the “Yes, 
but . . .” attitudes of legislators 
who are unable to distinguish be- 
tween oratory and accomplish- 
ments. But it does provide all in- 
dividuals and groups a basis for 
action in this legislative field. 


If there is a better legislative 
program, we want to hear about 
it. We are always ready to admit 
there is room for improvement, 
and we are always ready to accept 
constructive criticism for frank 
discussion. 


Up to this point emphasis has 
purposely been placed upon the 
legislative approach to safety 
problems of tomorrow. As an or- 
ganization, the AFL-CIO has 
steadfastly adhered to the prin- 





SAVES TIME! SAVES FINGERS! 





MODERN 


TRIAL OFFER 


write for full details! 





VISE, PARALLELS, V-BLOCK 
ALL IN ONE! 


cr 


Safety Drill Table! 


FREE set‘upg! Just drop ih ‘and drill —-all-shapes — af 


We guarantee 
alone in six months—to say 


WITH A MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE Too! 


it will save its cost in labor 
pay petting Se = 
ell put one 
Not 72 oe oe Se 
. terature on request. 





- MODERN MACHINE TOOL CO. 
2005 LOSEY AVENUE 


Jackson 


Michigan 
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| Dept. N-5, 


LEGGE 


Safety Maintenance 


Takes the 
Guesswork 
Out of 
Floor 
Care 


A big slice of your overhead goes 
underfoot for the maintenance of your 
floors. Using the right materials and 
applying them properly pays off, not 
only in improved appearance, but in 
DOLLARS. 


LEGGE doesn’t believe in a single 
cure-all product. Instead, it provides 
the Free services of a trained main- 
tenance expert who analyzes your 
floors and custom tailors a program of 
upkeep to your specific needs. He may 
even call for a change in our existing 
formulae, if your floors require it. 


In the end you get smarter-looking, 
longer-lasting, Safer floors. Lecce 
Polishes reduce slip-accidents by up to 
98%. And you pay /ess! Many build- 
ings report savings of up to 50% on 
labor, 25% on materials. A half hour 
of your time now will return handsome 
dividends within a year. Clip the 
coupon today. 


Walter G. LEGGE Company, Inc. 
101 Park Ave., 

New York 17, New York atte, 
Branch offices in principal “Lt tr: 
cities. In Toronto — i ~ a 


J. W. Turner Co. lite 


LEGGE 
\, © Seteny Per 
\ SE 














T Walter G. LEGGE Compeny, Ine. Dept. N-5 
t 101 Pork Avenue New York 17, N. Y, 


0 ©. K. Show me how LEGGE con 
sove me money. 


0 Send Free booklet on 
floor maintenance. 
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Firm 
Address. 
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ciple of minimizing the role of 
government in our affairs. The 
legislative program mentioned 
above, therefore, does not repre- 
sent our total efforts to protect the 
workers of America from indus- 
trial hazards. 

We still believe that true pro- 
gress in safety for the future can 
best be assured when individual 
citizens do for themselves what 
they can. 

We still believe that the frontiers 
of progress are reached first by 
individual effort and that govern- 


ment action is dictated only when 
the resulting benefits cannot be 
distributed in any other manner. 
As a consequence, there are 
important roles for labor and man- 
agement to play in the advance- 
ment of safety. 

The front line of joint labor- 
management action is at the work 
place. Here the wage earner faces 
conditions which endanger his life, 
his body and the well-being of his 
family. Here management sees 
first-hand the human costs of haz- 
ards, as well as economic costs. 





Compare ! 


Instantly adjustable to any head-size from 6!/> to 8... headband 
is marked for the various sizes, in divisions of !/g, which insures 
the perfect fit and comfort even with winter liners, this adjust- 
able feature is unimpaired . . . The full-floating headgear makes 
practical its wear the clock-around, without your knowing it is 
there ... Suspension is mildew and fungus proof, doesn't mat up 
with grease and oil, easily and quickly cleaned ... when reissued, 
there is nothing to be replaced but the sweatband . . . Boyer- 
Campbell Safety Hats and Caps come in eight different perma- 
nently molded colors that are abrasive proof. May be furnished 
in cap helmet combination for arc welding; with goggles; face 
shield, etc., to suit any industrial or construction need . . . send 
for catalog and prices. 


THE BOYER-CAMPBELL COMPANY 


6548 St. Antoine Safety Diutston DETROIT 2, Mich. 
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Progressive management knows 
that here is the time and place 
to join with trade unions in the 
fight against waste—human and 
economic. In an ever-growing 
number of instances joint union- 
management programs are being 
operated as a result of mutual rec- 
ognition of not only their duties 
but also their rights. 

Out of this mutual respect and 
confidence have developed clauses 
in collective bargaining agree- 
ments setting forth rights and 
duties. We of the trade union 
movement are proud of this ap- 
proach by private citizens to in- 
dustrial safety. 

We hope to see this form of 
union-management cooperation 
grow rapidly. At our last conven- 
tion the delegates unanimously 
declared as a matter of AFL-CIO 
policy that the Executive Council: 

1. Urge affiliated international and 
national unions to insist through col- 
lective bargaining that contracts 
contain clauses establishing the em- 
ployers’ responsibility to provide a 
safe work place and safe and health- 
ful working conditions; and that 
future contracts contain basic safety 
clauses providing for the use of 
American Standards Association 
safety standards as minimum ac- 
ceptable safety conditions. 

2. Recommend to our affiliates 
that they urge every local union to 
establish a safety committee and af- 
filiate with the Labor Division of 
the National Safety Council, thereby 
assuming a proper position of re- 
sponsibility and leadership for the 
protection of all people in the com- 
munity. 

Here again is an opportunity for 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to join with the AFL- 
CIO in a realistic and meaningful 


"Glide bomber experiments again, Daze- 
well?” 
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program to advance the safety 
program. 

Let these national employer or- 
ganizations and their “local 
unions” throughout the country 
urge their members who are 
parties to collective bargaining 
agreements—and there are many 
such member companies—to join 
with the trade unions in their 
work places in prompting safety 
by contracts. 

Incidentally, an invitation to 
cooperate with trade unions is ex- 
tended to government, too. There 
is no legal prohibition which de- 
nies officials in federal, state, 
county and municipal govern- 
ments the rights to join with trade 
unionists in their employ to foster, 
promote, and develop joint safety 
programs. There is room for pro- 
gress in safety among government 
employees, as well as among 
privately employed workers. 

Concretely, there is tremendous 
opportunity for the largest single 
employer in the nation—the Fed- 
eral Government—to lead the 
way. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of trade union members 
employed by federal, state, and 
local governments throughout 
America who stand ready and 
able to meet with government 
officials in this vital area of safety. 

In the name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates, let me say that 
we shall acknowledge a reply to 
our invitation from government 
with as much genuine pleasure as 
we do from private industry. 

Finally, the AFL-CIO considers 
it a privilege to cooperate with 
private scientific and professional 
groups who recognize the impor- 
tance of industrial hazards. Cer- 
tainly our experiences with the 
National Safety Council and the 
American Standards Association 

-to mention a few—has convinced 
us that much can be done by 
private effort. 

In the area of legislation, we 
can no longer plod along until 
tragedy of catastrophic magnitude 
shocks the nation. Nor can we 
afford the luxury of accepting 
political pledges instead of needed 
legislation. 

Our course of action for the 
future begins here and now: Let 
every individual citizen, every or- 
ganization, every legislator who 
believes in safety demonstrate his 
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convictions by action. Through 
legislation let us guarantee that 
everyone will be protected against 
industrial hazards uniformly. 

In the area of private effort, we 
must devote much more time and 
energy to the goals of our safety 
programs. We of labor need more 
state and local safety committees. 
Among our affiliates more local 
unions could devote additional 
time to safety progress. 

Management has much to do to 
insure the growth of collective 


Accidents 
cost more 
than 


ALCOA 
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TREAD 


bargaining agreements and labor- 
management safety committees. 
As an employer, governments of 
all kinds need to accept more fully 
their responsibilities in the field 
of labor-management safety co- 
operation. 

Whatever may be the magnitude 
of safety problems tomorrow, they 
cannot be solved effectively if we 
continue to be satisfied with our 
rate of progress today. Let’s not 
wait for tomorrow. Let’s achieve 
greater progress now. 
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An employee slips on a greasy floor and twists his knee. A severe, chronic 
inflammatory condition results. Medical costs and Workmen's Compensa- 
tion total $10,553.77. The employer's accident rate is up. Production time 


is lost while a new man is trained. 


This is just one of 20,000 avoidable slipping accidents in industry every 
year. Alcoa® Aluminum Abrasive Tread Plate with lasting slip-proof quali- 
ties prevents such accidents. Tough particles of fused aluminum oxide in 
its abrasive surface stay slip-proof even when wet, oily or greasy. It is the 
only nonskid floor surface that gives you the advantages of corrosion 


resistance and light weight. 


Learn how you can eliminate hazardous conditions on floors, stairs, 
ramps and other areas. Check the coupon below; write Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, or call your nearest Alcoa distributor. 


Make Your Own 30-Second { 
Safety Test . . . Check the 
Coupon for FREE Sample of 
Alcoa Aluminum Abrasive 
Tread Plate. 


Aluminum Company of America 
1671-E Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


I'd like to see how Alcoa Abrasive Tread Plate prevents slipping. 
Please send me FREE sample—also application, design and fab- 
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Company. iin 
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Alcoa Abrasive Tread 
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grip—even when wet, 
oily or greasy. 
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If You Can’t Avoid Snakes 
—From page 27 


bility of serious infection by de- 
creasing bacteria-destroying ele- 
ments of the blood. 

Temperature. Poisonous snakes 
are not found north of the south- 
ern tip of Canada. Where air and 
ground temperatures are seldom 
below 50 F, periods of hibernation 
are shorter and snakes have a 
longer season of activity. 

Snakes avoid extremes of tem- 


perature. Their muscles do not 
function below 40 F, and temper- 
atures above 110 F are fatal to 
them. In extremely hot weather 
they are more active at night and 
in cooler weather during the day. 

On hot days they seek the 
shade of rocks, crevices, bushes, 
brush piles, and similar shelter. 
They may also be found in hay or 
grain fields, ledges or rock out- 
croppings near wooded areas, and 
under buildings, walks, and 
bridges. 
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BARRICADE SAFETY SIGNAL KIT 
CONSISTS OF: 

1 28” traffic cone 

2 18” traffic cones 

216” x 16” Saflags with 
diagonal stays, staffs on 
swivel base for mount- 
ing on 28” cone. 

2 6” x 7” Saflags on staffs, 
for mounting on 18” 
cones. 

1 canvas carrying case. 
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DAVIS 


100% Ingrain Fluorescent Neon 
Red Nylon Visible Night or Day! 


Ideal For Truck Fleets, Highway Departments, 
Road Contractors, 
Public Utilities, Airport Ground Hazards. 


Give your men safer, more dependable 
day and night protection while work- 
ing under hazardous traffic conditions. 
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Greater Visibility: Fluorescent, iridescent 
neon red color. 

Greater Economy: Durable nylon with 
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Easy to Clean: Nylon does not absorb 
dirt or grease. 

No Whipping: Double hemmed, will not 
tear. 


Fade Resistant: Nylon thread dyed be- 
fore weaving. 


DAVIS FLUORESCENT NYLON SAFETY VEST 


Adjustable nylon Safety Vest, made of 
same 100% ingrained neon-red nylon as 
Saflags, can be readily seen at a distance. 
Added protection for roadside workers. 


Write for Bulletin 1414. 


DAVIS catirmenr CO., INC. 


55 Halleck Street, Newark 4, New Jersey 
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Snakes like good cover to help 
in hiding from enemies, watching 
for prey, and maintaining a com- 
fortable body temperature. Each 
species has excellent natural 
camouflage, enabling it to blend 
with its surroundings. 

Cottonmouth moccasins often 
use partly-submerged logs, barges, 
boats, and low-hanging branches 
over streams and sloughs, where 
they may be reasonably safe and 
obscure, yet can drop off into the 
water to catch their prey or es- 
cape enemies. 


Safe Practices 


For the professional snake- 
handler, there is one basic and 
often-ignored principle: keep 
your eye on the snake. 

For those who want to avoid 
snakes: keep your eye on any 
place around you where a snake 
might be found. Don’t place any 
part of your body in a position 
where it could be within striking 
range of a snake. 

To be specific: 


1. When walking on country 
roads or paths, stay on high 
ground. If brush, logs, or stumps 
line a side of the road, keep five 
feet or more away from then, if 
you can. Since the striking range 
of a snake is about two-thirds of 
its length forward or one-third 
upward, a_ five-foot clearance 
would be about six inches free of 
anything except the largest Gulf 
States diamondback. 

When the potential victim is on 
ground lower than the snake, it 
might strike above his boot tops, 
perhaps the upper leg. At this 
point of the body there is less 
clothing to penetrate, and gar- 
ments fit tighter, giving the snake 
an opportunity to score a more 
effective hit. Also, the upper leg 
area, being nearer the trunk, is 
more difficult to treat, and the 
bite is more likely to be fatal. 


2. On narrow paths, watch 
where you put your feet. Keep 
away from clumps of grass, brush, 
or other cover along the path. In 
dense brush wear high boots. 
Heavy brush may reduce chances 
of a snake making a direct hit 
but also increases the possibility 
of stepping on a partly-concealed 
snake. A long stick may be used 
to probe around tall grass and 
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bushes. A snake will strike at a 
stick as readily as at a live target. 


3. When a fallen tree, branch, 
or log is in the path, do not step 
over it without looking. A poi- 
sonous snake lurking under the 
log would have a perfect target. 


4. When in areas where there 
are likely to be cottonmouth moc- 
casins, do not row a boat closer 
to stumps or partly-sunken logs 
than you would walk on land. Do 
not put your hands in or around 
such obstacles, unless you are 
sure there are no cottonmouths 
in the area. Snakes can bite as 
effectively underwater as they do 
on land, although resistance of 
the water reduces their striking 
range and force. All snakes are 
good swimmers. 

Keep your eye on any low 
branches overhanging the stream. 
Do not step ashore until you have 
spotted a clear patch of ground. 
Look your boat over carefully 
before stepping into it. Snakes 
looking for a place to rest fre- 
quently board off-shore 
rigs and small boats 


barges, 


5. When leaving a truck or car, 
look around before stepping to 
the ground. If possible, park on 
hard ground or a clear surface. 
Be sure the doors and trunk of 
the car are closed and that win- 
dows are raised at least three- 
fourths of the way. 

With open-body trucks, use the 
same precautions you would on 
the ground. Be especially care- 
ful when handling tools or rig- 
ging. Keep tool boxes and cabi- 
nets closed when not in use. 


6. Do not walk close to high 
banks, rock ledges, rock walls, 
overhanging ledges, or high 
places where a snake might be 
A bite by a large poi- 
sonous snake on the head, shoul- 
ders, or trunk is nearly always 
fatal. 


resting 


7. Do not jump across streams 
or ditches unless you can see a 
good-sized clear spot on which to 
land 


8. Do not sit on stumps, fallen 
trees, rocks, or stone walls with- 
out looking over the spot and its 
surroundings. 


9. If it is necessary to pick up 
small flat objects by hand, wear 
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gloves. Stand in such a position 
that a snake could not strike at 
your feet and legs. In picking up 
a log, long boards, length of pipe, 
or pole, do not lift them up from 
the center. Go to the end of the 
object, where you can see both 
sides. Use a stick to clear away 
any debris. And then lift. 


10. Never use hands, particu- 
larly bare hands, if a tool is 
available. When handling straw 
or grass cuttings, it is safer to 
use a pitchfork. 


11. Never put your hands into 
a hole in the ground or a hollow 
log. These are ideal shelters for 
snakes. If you must investigate, 
use a long stick, and poke gently. 
If anything alive is inside, you'll 
soon find out. 


12. If you’re camping out, it’s 
best to sleep in the car or truck. 
Keep the doors closed and the 
windows three-quarters closed. If 
you must camp on the ground, set 
up a mosquito bar, and tuck the 


‘ad 


‘Unhappy Awakening... ~ 


A 2:00 AM call: “The plant is on fire”, You arrive 


to find your future going up in smoke. 


A nightmare? Perhaps. But it comes true too often. 
Many of the most serious fires occur at night, on week 
ends and over holidays. If your watchman is unsuper- 


vised he may sleep or skip rounds. 
disaster. 


Result — possible 


Prevent your nightmares from coming true. Supervise 
your watchman with a tape recording DeTex Guardsman 
Watchclock System. The Guardsman gives you a tamper- 
proof, minute-by-minute record of his activities — keeps 


him alert and on the job. 


Write or telephone today for information on how 


DETEX can protect your plant, lower insurance premiums, 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Factory Mutual Approved 


FREE INSPECTION Is your watchman's tour giving you maximum protection? Are 
your clocks adequate, register keys in good order, and station-box screws properly 
sealed? A DETEX Inspector will be glad to make a free, no-obligation analysis 
to insure that your plant has maximum protection. Write or telephone today. 


plant protection needs. 


Name......... 


Detex Watchclock Corp. 


(0 Please send me complete information about the GUARDSMAN tape-recording watchclock. 
( You may send a DETEX inspector to make a free, no-obligation survey of our 


76 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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netting well under the bedding. 
Avoid camping where there are 
brush piles, rock piles, or wood 
litter. Gathering firewood after 
dark is risky, even with a strong 
flashlight. You cannot see all 
around the places where you put 
your hands. 


13. Linemen checking poles 
should look over the ground 
around the pole before ascending. 
When descending, look around 
before taking the last step to the 


14. When digging, pay atten- 
tion to burrows and holes made 
by small animals. When the tem- 
perature gets above 90 degrees, 
snakes like to go underground to 
escape the heat. In late fall or 
early spring they may retire 
there to escape the cold. 


15. Even a dead snake can be 
dangerous. A freshly-killed snake 
may show a belated reflex action. 
The head may be completely 
severed from the body and still 


be dangerous. As long as there is 


















































Beacon Ray 
Warning Light 


The adaptability and success of the model 27S 
Beacon Roy created demand for an even more 
powerful and more rugged warning light. The new 
MASTER Beacon Ray model 271 more than doubles 
the intensity and range of prior designs. It can mount 
ona 1” pipe or on a flat surface, It has a substantial 
cast aluminum housing and a heat resistant glass 
dome which houses a mechanism that rotates a 
single, powerful sealed-beam spot lamp. The hinged 
cover with single clasp, facilitates relamping and 
inspection. The MASTER model 271 Beacon Ray is 
built for real service and full dependability! The only 
revolving warning light with adjustable tilt-beam 
feature. Write for bulletin on mew MASTER Beacon 
Ray model 271 light today. 
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venom in the gland and the fangs 
are attached, venom can be dis- 
charged. 

Keep your eyes and ears open! 
Moccasins, copperheads, and coral 
snakes have no rattles, so you 
must depend on your eyes. Small 
rattlers make very little noise. 
And with the larger snakes, the 
rattles may have been broken off, 
may be wet, or under a coil, and 
no warning may be audible. Or 
the creature may not choose to 
sound his rattle. 

A snake can strike, recoil, and 
be ready to strike again in one- 
half second, which is faster than 
you could cock, aim, and fire a 
repeating rifle. 

Snakes strike mostly at moving 
objects. The best thing to do is 
to stand still and take stock of 
the situation, which isn’t easy to 
do under such circumstances. The 
snake is just as scared as the man, 
but that doesn’t make the reptile 
any less dangerous. 

Snakes can’t hear, so it won’t 
hurt to call for help. However, 
they have keen eyesight and are 
sensitive to ground vibrations. A 
snake’s attention is usually fo- 
cused on the feet and legs, and 
slow movements of the head and 
arms may not be noticed. If you 
are out of range, you can make 
a getaway. A snake won’t chase 
you, and its maximum speed is 
three miles per hour. 

If you are within range, no 
method can be guaranteed. The 
only solution is to wait until the 
snake’s attention is distracted or 
he decides to move away. This 
requires patience, steady nerves, 
and a strong heart. 


Protective Clothing 


Shirts and trousers of khaki, 
such as issued to the armed forces 
for summer field use, make ex- 
cellent work clothes. These with- 
stand most small insect bites and 
are relatively cool in spite of their 
weight. 

To protect arms, keep sleeves 
rolled down. Activity permitting, 
trousers should be worn loose and 
outside the boots. Trouser legs 
make a wider target area than a 
leg, and there is a chance the 
snake may miss the flesh when he 
strikes at the cloth. 


Gloves. Leather work gloves, 
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the heavier the better, and pre- 
ferably with a gauntlet cuff, offer 
good protection against coral 
snakes, black widow spiders, 
scorpions, and insects. These 
gloves should be worn when han- 
dling brush and objects near the 
ground. Loose gloves are better 
than tight-fitting ones. 

Snakeproof boots of extra-heavy 
bullhide leather will withstand 
the strike of a poisonous snake 
without puncturing. 

Snakeproof pants are only 
slightly heavier than duck cloth. 
They are lined around the legs 
and above the knees with fine 
monel wire mesh. An additional 
lining between the mesh and the 
leg gives three thicknesses of 
duck and one of wire. 

Snakeproof leggings are made 
of two pieces of heavy canvas lined 
with monel mesh. They are 20 
inches high in front and are 
secured by adjustable straps and 
buckles. 

Surveyors’ boots with soft up- 
pers do not offer complete pro- 
tection. However, several pairs of 
heavy wool socks will help. 

In water and swampland where 
cottonmouth moccasins are found, 
workmen could wear oversize 
rubber boots with two or more 
pairs of long, heavy wool socks. 

In northern climates where 
snakes are smaller, heavy canvas 
leggings worn with high shoes 
will give good protection, particu- 
larly if worn over heavy wool 
socks and with the trousers on 
the outside. When selecting pro- 
tective clothing, remember: 

1. Fangs of grown snakes (except 
the coral snake) range in length 
from %-in. to 1-in. 

A snake strikes at an object 
and stops on contact, sinking 
his fangs %-in. to %-in. 


Emergency Equipment 

A snake-bite kit is an essential 
piece of life-saving equipment, 
which should be carried constantly 
on the person. Best place is a 
pouch on a belt. The kit will do 
no good in a car parked some dis- 
tance away. Rattlesnake venom 
is quick and powerful. Paralysis 
of the legs sets in quickly, and 
the intense pain clouds judgment. 
Death may occur within a few 
minutes, or after several days, 
depending on the type and amount 
of venom injected. 
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Portable kits should contain: 

1. Lancet to make incision which 
will establish drainage. 

2. Tourniquet to restrict spread of 
poison. 

3. Suction device to draw out 
venom. The suction device is 
the first consideration in selec- 
tion of a kit. Three types are 
used in portable kits: 

(a) Automatic reciprocal ac- 
tion type (spring activated). 

(b) Rubber bulb type. 

(c) Manual syringe type. 

Most kits also contain an anti- 

septic, adhesive bandage, and 


ammonia inhalant for treatment 
of shock. 

Techniques of treating snake- 
bite will be found in many 
manuals. Wherever snakes are a 
hazard, practice should be in- 
cluded in first aid refresher 
classes. With grape juice, red nail 
polish, and modeling clay, a real- 


istic demonstration can be staged. 


A comprehensive and practical work 
on this subject is the National Safety 
Council’s Snake Bite Manual, which 
has been used freely in preparation of 
this article. 
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duty paste-cream antiseptic skin cleanser, VI-LAN for- 
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able and stationary dispensers conveniently placed on 
work benches, service trucks, oil rigs, laboratories, 
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to eliminate lost man hours and expensive compen- 
sation claims. It drastically reduces hand-cleaning costs, 
and removes stubborn soils in less time than conven- 
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CAN NOT DO, and its lanolin content preserves nat- 
ural skin qualities. 
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Years of laboratory 
research... years of 
on-the-job testing... 
years of production 
experience assure you 
that these Pulmosan 
products are the 
surest, most 
economical way 

to control fumes, 
dusts and vapors 

in your plant. 


Pulaosan 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


ccdind; 644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y 
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Hides 


—From page 46 


been installed in all “wet” depart- 
ments, so bits of flesh and hair 
can be flushed away neatly and 


| quickly. 


As further protection, all wet 
department workers must wear 
cleated, heavy-duty, rubber boots. 
Where possible, rubber mats have 
been installed in immediate work 
areas. Now an injury triggered 


back, and other disorders, so in- 
dividuals can be properly placed 
according to their physical capa- 
bilities, or referred to their own 
doctor for special treatment; and 
a unique color code system on 
each employee’s health record file 
to indicate at a glance his gen- 
eral health, physical impairments, 
and specific job limitations. 
Again, the tannery’s story can- 
not be told strictly in terms of 
efficient machinery or sound safe- 
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by a slip or fall has become a 
plant oddity. 

Slick, cluttered floors are fur- 
ther avoided by an intricate sys- 
tem of sunken, covered canals 
that run beneath each fleshing 


| machine. Fleshings channeled to 


a certain point are pumped to a 
shaker screen, limed, and dropped 
into a gondola car. Six railroad 
cars can operate in the firm’s 
modern loading quarters. 

The company uses all by-prod- 
ucts. Hide hair is separated by 
revolving screens, then washed 
and conveyed to a dryer. 

Even the paint brush is a key 
safety factor in the company’s 
plans. Any part of equipment or 
machine that might create a haz- 


| ard displays highlights of vivid 


orange as a constant safety re- 
minder. All activation and cut- 


| off switches, machine guards, pro- 


truding cart handles, and other 


| devices have fresh coats of paint. 


Medical care, always one of the 
organization’s special considera- 
tions, features: a full-time nurse 
and modern first-aid department; 
a daily visit from the company 
doctor who remains “on call” at 
all times; polio and flu vaccines 
available and administered at 
cost; a thorough pre-placement 
physical with a scheduled follow- 
up check for existing conditions, 
such as heart trouble, hernia, bad 


ty practices and procedures. Im- 
portant from the start has been 
the combined attitude of person- 
nel. To fan this attitude, manage- 
ment has asked for suggestions 
from every department on how to 
increase safety and production. 
Suggestions are then evaluated 
by a board of management and 
employee representatives. For 
added incentive, special awards 
go to those employees whose sug- 
gestions are adopted. 

The result? The concern has 
relied almost exclusively on the 
ingenuity of its own personnel in 
outfitting the plant with a new 
look. Consulting engineering 
firms have been called in on few 
occasions, even though renovation 
efforts have touched all corners 
of the tannery in the past 14 
years. 

“Most important,” says Frank 
Carney, vice-president in charge 
of industrial relations, personnel 
and safety, “our employees un- 
derstand why a certain safety 
control is established or why a 
new guard is installed. Depart- 
mental employees form the nu- 
cleus of our planning committees. 
They are in the know!” 

The company knows, too, that 
every hide rounded up and herd- 
ed through its plant will emerge 
with a highly-significant brand in- 
dicating accident-free production! 
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Beat the Heat 
—From page 60 


promote health and comfort. A 
comfortable change-house helps 
employees adapt to prevailing 
seasonable temperatures before 
going outside. 


Rest periods. Rest periods have 
become an established custom in 
industrial and commerical organ- 
izations. These speed recupera- 
tion from the effects of heat and 
prolong the total time of exposure 
to job conditions. Air-conditioned 
rest rooms help this recovery. 


Protective clothing. Reflective 
clothing and face masks protect 
the wearer from extreme heat 
exposures. Masks should be pro- 
vided with filter lenses to protect 
the eyes. 

In some jobs, ventilated cover- 
all suits are worn. A flexible 2-in. 
hose attached to the rear of the 
suit can circulate 80 cfm. of air 
at 80 F. This will extend the time 
the employee can stay on the job. 


Off the job. Not all of the em- 
ployee’s exposure to heat is at the 
work place. Two-thirds of the day 
will be spent in transit, at home, 
or seeking recreation. Since a 
good night’s sleep is important in 
maintaining health and efficiency, 
room air conditioners have con- 
siderable value. Helping employ- 
ees finance the purchase of air 
conditioners has been recom- 
mended. 


2. Manufacturing Processes 


First step toward heat control 
might be a survey of the amounts 
of heat given off by radiation and 
convection—from furnaces, steam 
pipes, cookers, and other heat 
producing equipment. 


Change or modify processes. 
Sometimes it is possible to cut 
down generated humidity. But 
this is too complicated a subject 
to discuss here. 


Mechanization. Sometimes, it is 
possible to change the process so 
the operator doesn’t have to work 
near the heat source. 


Isolation. Perhaps the local en- 
vironment surrounding the proc- 
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ess can be controlled by total 
enclosure, radiant shielding, ther- 
mal insulation, local exhaust 
ventilation, or a combination of 
these. 


Radiant heat can be controlled 
by (1) reflective insulation of the 
emitting surface, (2) water or air 
jackets, or (3) fire chains which 
form a curtain in front of open 
furnace doors. Exhaust hoods 
overhead will remove convection 
heat at the source. 

Radiant screening, portable or 
permanent, deflects up to 70 per 
cent of the heat load. It can be 
used where insulation directly 
over a furnace casing might cause 
overheating of refractory brick- 
work. Enclosure partitions of re- 
flective sheeting encircle the heat 
source. 

Openings at the bottom of the 
sheeting produce a chimney ef- 
fect. Air flows in from the bottom 
and removes convection heat di- 
rectly to the outdoors without the 
aid of fans. Smoke, fumes, and 
gases are swept out with the heat. 


Ventilation. Windows and roof 
ventilators, pedestal fans to re- 
move hot air from corners, and 
wall or roof-mounted blowers to 
suck in fresh air will do part of 
the job. But they’re more effec- 
tive in winter than in summer. 

When outside temperatures go 
up to 100 F or more, air move- 
ment won’t help, unless the rel- 
ative humidity is very low. 
Strong currents of air moving 
over hot surfaces will heat up the 
air and make conditions worse. 


Spot cooling. Jets of air on 
employees is one way of cooling 
them under extremely high tem- 
peratures. The temperature of the 
jet should not be more than 10 
degrees below the ambient tem- 
perature and never lower than 80 
F. Cooler air can be furnished by 
ducts from outside, from evap- 
orative coolers, or by portable 
blowers designed for this purpose. 


Chemical dehydration is often 
effective in hot, moist industries. 
Mechanical cooling of such atmos- 
pheres is more expensive than 
dehydration but is usually less 
desirable, because perspiring peo- 
ple shouldn’t be exposed to dras- 


644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Pulmosan research, 
development and 
production facilities 
satisfy the safety needs 
of your plant for a 
complete line of 
reasonably-priced 
safety equipment. 
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tic temperature changes of cold 
blasts. 


3. Improving Buildings 


Many newer factory buildings 
are designed so air conditioning 
may be installed at a later date. 
But for existing buildings, where 
air conditioning is not immedi- 
ately practicable, much often can 
be done to provide more com- 
fortable working conditions. 
These measures include: 


1. Reflective exterior paint on 


roof and south and west walls. 

2. Heat-absorbing and glare- 
reducing glass on south and west 
sides. 

3. Insulation of roof and side 
walls. 

4. Roof ponds for flat roofs, or 
resurfacing with tar and white 
marble chips. 

5. Roof gravity ventilators and 
fresh-air intake blowers. 

6. Awnings or louver-type 
screening for south and west 
walls. 
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EMPLOYEES WILL 


STOP 
LOOK 
and READ 


MESSAGES POSTED ON 
DIAMOND BULLETIN BOARDS 


They can SEE your messages posted on DIAMOND 
BULLETIN BOARDS because DIAMOND BULLETIN BOARDS 
are illuminated for easy reading day and night; and they 
are ventilated, so the glass will not fog in any weather. 

For complete construction and performance details 


write for bulletin. 


SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY COMPANY 


425 MAGEE STREET °* PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 

















“PROTECT YOUR CLIMBERS” 


With Johnson All Rubber Ankle Action Dielectric 
Ladder Shoes. The Choice of Ladder Climbers in all 


parts of the world. 


WORK SAFELY ALL-WAYS 


Our Step Ladder Shoes are popular with maintenance men in 
homes, office buildings, schools, hospitals and etc. Dealers in all 
ties. Ask your Safety Supply Dealer or send direct. 


aa ci 
our order will be shipped promptly. 


JOHNSON LADDER SHOE INC. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Calendar Contest Winners 
For February 


“gut, 


os 


What would your Safety Saying 
have said? 

Mrs. Mary F. DeFir, typist-clerk 
for the California Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Coronado, 
Calif., won the $100 first prize in the 
National Safety Council’s “Safety 
Saying” contest with this line: 


Don’t blame the other driver. It 
takes two to tangle! 


The contest appears monthly on 
the back pages of the Council’s cal- 
endar. The theme for the February 
contest was “Accidents Spoil Fun.” 

Second prize of $50 went to Miss 
Mary Ann Hubler, bus driver with 
Gilbert School District No. 45, Port- 
land, Ore. Her entry was: 


Better stop draggin’. . . or you'll 


start staggin’! 

David Lucas of the Eastern Metal 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., won third prize 
of $25 for this line. 


Getting “hep” to safety’s rules 


| separates the “squares” from “cools.” 


The 30 winners of $5 prizes are: 

Miss Mary H. Hamill, Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

M. H. Wooten, Miami Transit Co., 
Miami, Fla. 

Durward Balduf, Kisiel Die Casting 
Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. L. Wilson, Reynolds Cattle 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Arthur L. Handley, Hdgs., Third U. S. 
Army, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Mrs. Lilian Riley, (Individual Mem- 
ber), Banning, Calif. 

Miss Ramona V. Fiokes, (Individual 
Member), Pea Ridge, Ark. 

E. Howard Tatum, Tennessee Copper 
Co., Copperhill, Tenn. 

Orville W. Calkins, Kaiser-Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 

Harry Applegate, Raritan Copper 
Works, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Reino Nygard, Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., Superior, Wis. 

William Goldstein, Wheeler Electronic 
Corp., Division of Sperry Corp., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Mrs. C. E. Milligan, Boise Bus Co., 
Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. D. W. Carver, (Individual Mem- 
ber), Muscatine, Iowa 

V. J. Ostman, (Individual Member), 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Lee H. Schrimpf, The Texas Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla. 

Miss Marilyn Kay Hathaway, South- 
ern Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Robert Mauck, State Line Generating 
Station, Lansing, IIl. 

Mrs. Frank McClure, 
Member), Denver, Colo 

Mrs. Robert F. Cree, (Individual 
Member), West Chester, Pa. 

Miss Mary Grunland, University of 
California, Office of the Regents, Berk- 
eley, Calif 

Mrs. H. A. Hoover, Procter & Gamble 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada 

Mrs. R. O. Babcock, 
Member), Kearns, Utah 

Philip J. Kinsman, Hoyt Mining Co., 
Buhl, Minn. 

Mrs. Bert Johnson, Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co., Trail, B. C., Canada 

Miss Dorothy E. Sheler, Carnation 
Company, Albany, Ore. 

F. G. Chambers, The Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Donald Van H. Harrison, The Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gerald Burman, Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., LaSalle, Ill. 

Norman Delahunty, Commercial 
Products Division, Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


(Individual 


(Individual 


Around the Compass 
—From page 66 


eight months. 

The retiring president was the 
recipient of the Councii’s individ- 
ual citation award for accident 
The award, a “cita- 

superiority of effort in 
was presented to Crowder 
exceptional executive 


prevention. 
tion for 
safety,” 
“for his 
service.” 

The award was announced by 
Harold A. Seward, Bethlehem, 
executive secretary and treasurer 
of the Council. Mr. Frantz made 
the presentation. 


Detroit Uses 
Expressway Leaflet 


More than 750,000 two-color 
leaflets on expressway driving 
were distributed in Detroit, Mich. 
in February by the Yellow Pages 
Directory Department of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

The leaflets included official 
Detroit expressway maps and safe 
driving expressway rules illus- 
trated by entertaining and educa- 
tional cartoons. 

This project is part of an ex- 
pressway safety program whose 
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Be an ACE driver— 
Expressway 


theme is: 
Alert, Courteous, 
driver. 


Management Clubs Source 
of Local Help 


In about 200 cities, there are 
Industrial Management Clubs 
which are affiliated with YMCA’s. 
These clubs are composed of in- 
dustrial supervisors and they can 
be an important source of help 
to local safety councils not only 


in plant safety work but also in 
public safety activities: YMCA 
secretaries will be able to provide 
information on these clubs. 


Safety Briefs 

The Central States Safety Con- 
ference was held on April 9, 10, 
and 11 at the Hotel Chase in St. 
Louis, Mo. The Conference is 
under the auspices of the Safety 
Council of Greater St. Louis, the 
St. Louis Chapter of the ASSE 
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TWO-MAN MODEL. 18° LENGTH. HOLDS TOOLS 
UP TO 2%" DIAMETER. 


a striking improvement 
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ONE-MAN MODEL. 7° HANDLE. HOLDS TOOLS 
UP TO 1%" DIAMETER. 























SAVIN 


P.O. BOX 167 








FOR 10 YEARS WE HAVE SUPPLIED INDUSTRY 
WITH THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF ALUMINUM 
SAFETY PLIERS AND TONGS AVAILABLE. 


We design and make SPECIALS for your needs. 
ASK FOR OUR NEW CATALOG \t0. 1056 


FINGERS and EQUIPMENT 
IS OUR BUSINESS! 


WARSAW, INDIANA 
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When power fails 
and lights go out 


Exide Lightguard® 
goes on—automatically 


CAN SAVE YOU 
$1000’s 


Here’s low-cost protection against panic, 


injury to personnel, 
machines. 


on—automatically. 
details. Send coupon. 


Ex ide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 

Send me the bulletin on Exide Lightguard emer- 
gency lighting units. 

Name 


Company 





City. 





astinchaneudiics sist tree 
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and cooperating organizations. 


damage to valuable 
Every industrial building that 
needs light needs Exide Lightguard. Then if 
regular lights go out, Exide Lightguard goes 
Free bulletin gives full 





| 


The Foremen’s Training Course | 


| in Industrial Safety conducted in 


February by the Minot (N. D.) 

Safety Council was attended by | 
more than 50 construction fore- | 
men. Paul Drew and Lee Miller | 
of the state Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Department conducted the 

class. 


On March 23 a series of 13 tele- 
vision presentations was launched 
in Jacksonville, Fla. on the safety 


activities of the Jacksonville- | 
Council. | 
The program will be on alternate | 


Duval County Safety 


Sundays from 2:00 to 2:15 p.m. 
It is planned that the shows will 


be live but films and exhibits will | 


be utilized. 


The Metropolitan Safety Coun- 
cil of Denver, Colo. held its first 
annual conference on March 17. 
Approximately 500 persons at- 
tended the banquet meeting which 
was addressed by Maj. Gen. 
George C. Stewart, executive 
vice president of the National 
Safety Council. 


The medical profession and the 
safety council in Benton Harbor | 
and St. Joseph, Mich. are cooper- 
ating to establish a Poison Con- 
trol and Treatment Center in the 
Twin Cities Area. 


The new president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation is Dean Chaffin of 
Bozeman, Mont. Mr. Chaffin has 
been the president of the Montana 
Council for Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty. He was succeeded in this posi- 
tion by K. P. Todd, vice president 
and general manager for Montana | 
of the Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., Helena. 


The 14th Annual Motor Fleet 
Supervisors Course will be held 
from June 2 to 6 at Northwestern 
University’s Traffic Institute, 405 | 
Church Street, Evanston, II. 


During the past nine years, the 
Syracuse N. Y. Safety Council, 
which is a division of the Syra- 
cuse Chamber of Commerce, has 


| received 22 awards from the Na- | 
| tional Safety Council for many | 
| outstanding achievements in traf- | 
| fic safety. 
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THROW-AWAY 
GOGGLE CLEANING AND 
ANTI-FOGGING STATION 


When solution and tissues are 
exhausted, throw it away! No refills, 
no maintenance. Cleans and 
anti-fogs in one simple operation! 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


644 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn 17, WM. Y. 


Field Service 
National Safety Council 


Headquarters: 425 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Paul Hill, manager; 
Noble Dutton, assistant manager; Joseph 
Lovvorn, finance advisor; Nils A. Lof- 
gren, program consultant. 


District Directors 


1. Robert C. L. George, 103 Myrtle 
St., Boston 14, Mass. Ph: Richmond 
2-1428 (Maine, Mass., N. H., R. L., Vt.) 


2. Edwin S. Smith, 32 Wedgewood 
Drive, Rochester 11, N. Y. Ph: Genes- 
see 8-9056 (Conn., N. Y.) 


3. Edward H. Bovich, 2179 Whited, 
Brookline, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ph: Tuxedo 
4-6081 (Pa., W. Va.) 


4. George E. Grotz, 130 Devonshire 
Rd., Fairfax, Wilmington 3, Del. Ph: 
Olympia 2-7345 (Del., Md., N. J., Va.) 


5. James E. Civils, 811 E. John Wes- 
ley Ave., College Park, Ga. Ph: Poplar 
7-9230 (Fla., Ga., N. C., S. C.) 


6. George T. Simmons, 3717 Gaston 
Ave., Montgomery, Ala. Ph: AM 5-6890 
(Ala., La., Mass.) 


7. James D. Hill, 3276 Darvany Dr., 
Dallas 20, Tex. Ph: Fleetwood 1-6609 
(Texas) 


8. Evett N. Allen, 200 Cliffdale Rd., 
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FREE SAMPLE 


to prove 


Cooler, longer-lasting 
reinforced perforated foam rubber 
sweat bands from Pulmosan have 

elastic headbands with four-slot slide 
adjustment to fit all head sizes. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
644 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Nashville 14, Tenn. Ph Donelson 


6-7293 (Ark., Ky., Tenn.) 


9. Philip N. Streit, 4931 Sherwood 
Dr., Kansas City 16, Mo. Ph: Gladstone 
3-1531 (Kan., Mo., Okla.) 


10. George W. Harris, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Ph: White- 
hall 4-4800 (Ill., Ind.) 


11. Norman A. Olman, 2630 Oakwood 
Dr., E. Grand Rapids, Mich. Ph: Cher- 
ry 3-5235 (Mich., Ohio) 


12. Robert M. Sorensen, 1648 Deane 
Blvd., Racine, Wis. Ph: Melrose 3-7380 
(Minn., Wis.) 


13. Hal Kent, *17720 - 67th St., Tin- 
ley Park, Ill. Ph: Kellogg 2-2255 (Iowa, 
Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.) 


14. Robert D. Hopper, 6348 Teller, 
Arvada, Colo. Ph: Harrison 4-1383 
(Ariz., Colo., N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.) 


15. Alton P. Bunderson, 6505 Fair- 
field St., Boise, Idaho. Ph: 4-4647 (Ida- 
ho, Mont., Ore., Wash.) 


16. John C. Hall, National Safety 
Council, 703 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. Ph: Exbrook 2-0945 (Calif. 
Nev.) 


17. Vincent R. Gallalee 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Ph: White- 
hall 4-4800 (Field Finance) 
*Temporary Address 
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Textile Plants 
—From page 21 


and less than one-third of the 
small organizations, work stands 
are of permanent construction. 

8. Safety departments in almost 
all large mills control independ- 
ent contractor workers, who must 
observe all company safety rules 
and obtain permission before be- 
ginning hazardous work. 

Among small factories about 
half of those commenting say the 
safety department has control 
over workers employed by inde- 
pendent contractors. More than 
two-thirds of these plants require 
contractors to observe all safety 
rules. More than half the report- 
ing mills make permission man- 
datory from the safety department 
before a worker can start a dan- 
gerous project. 


Codes and standards. The safe- 
ty department in most answering 
plants checks all machines and 
equipment in accordance with 
state laws or regulations, ASA 
provisions, and/or other stand- 
ards or rules .. . usually monthly 
and in this order of preferred 
inspection. A minority of small 
plants makes a monthly inspec- 
tion of machines and equipment 
by « her than state or ASA stand- 
ards. 

Many reporting plants indicate 
other employees and departments 
(sometimes more than one cate- 
gory of personnel), in addition to 
the plant safety department, also 
scrutinize all machines and equip- 
ment to conform with state, ASA, 
or other safety provisions. Exam- 
inations are made by the plant 
management, corporate safety 
department, insurance represen- 
tative, plant superintendent, engi- 
neer, maintenance workers, safety 
committee, outside fire depart- 
ment, supervisors, or the state 
factory inspector. 


Purchasing policies. The ques- 
tionnaire probed whether plant 
safety departments have a policy 
with the purchasing department 
to consider safety in all buying 
transactions. These chiefly con- 
cerned machinery, electrical 
equipment, solvents or chemicals, 
hoisting equipment, and other 
production elements. Most plants 








FITE RITE 
BLANKET 


Cplit-Second 
fire brotection 
in the 


Fip-Qpen 


Case 


ro _ 
Pur. Mage 


~~~ 


...made of J-M Asbestos 
Cloth by prominent 
Chicago manufacturer 


@ Here's an excellent unit for on-the-spot 
handling of fires—the Fite Rite Blanket in 
the flip-open case for split-second protec- 
tion of equipment and personnel. Made of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Cloth—in com- 
mercial and Underwriters’ grades to AAA 
—the Fite Rite Blanket is produced by 
Cotton Goods Mfg. Co., 216 N. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. Standard blankets and 
curtains made of J-M Asbestos Cloth are 
also included in the Fite Rite Line. 


Fabricators of top-quality clothing, cur- 
tains, and other protective materials offer 
J-M Asbestos Cloth in the forms that are 
most practical in your operation. For the 
name of your local distributors and fabri- 
cators of products made of J-M Asbestos 
—or for free booklet TX-2A—write 
Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York @ 

16. In Canada, Port Credit, Ont. LY 


Johns-Manville 


( 
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said they do have such a policy. 


Customarily, a copy of the pur- 


ANEW BTTEL GILES EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! | su=-cwistyor oa mt 


prospective purchases. Letters, 


a portable 3 “ reports, inter - office communica- 


tions, consultations between the 

D arts ha sket purchasing department and safety 
director assist this policy. 

with the new In one case, the safety director 

signs all job orders and purchase 

Be NCH CAN requisitions on items not in stand- 

re ard usage. In another instance, 

purchases involving safety are re- 

viewed by the safety department. 





Increases safety and speed 
in cleaning and handling P<. 
ow cer sehreng laggy y ae a Checking plans. Most plants 
Veegal. or full gal., 7 —_—— a say the safety department goes 
hands stay dry! 5 over safety requirements and 
Recessed well in dasher se procedures involving specifica- 
stops rolling parts, ends tions for new machinery, new or 
“jamming” under rim. modified processes, new layout or 
7” well, 714” dasher. arrangement, new buildings, alter- 
Cleans larger pieces, too! ations, and additions, without re- 
gard to cost involved in purchases. 


Your Dependable Local One plant indicated the safety 
Industrial Distributor has: department steps in only where 


safety cans, bench cans, lab cans, plunger cans, waste cans pve the project is more 
= . 


J i STR ITE | oo —- Usually, checking is handled by 
BaxiSat ee) the plant safety engineer or some- 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. wi roo — one with definite safety respon- 
sibility in the plant. A number of 
mills say these requirements and 
procedures are examined, safety- 
wise, by personnel in the mill 
without specific safety responsi- 
bility. These employees include 
the plant engineer or superin- 
tendent, maintenance department 
workers, or the chief engineer. 





























Illumination. Eleven large and 
27 smaller mills state they have 
made meter measurements of 
light intensities at work positions 
and in other plant areas. How- 
ever, one large plant and seven 
small factories definitely state 
they have not done this. 

Ten large plants and 20 small 
units say these light intensities, 
as determined by light meter, 
conform to recommended foot- 
candle values for illumination 
specified by ASA’s American 
Standard Practice for Industrial 
Lighting (A-11.1, 1952). 

In general industry accidents 


: SAFETY - “WALK ee SUN Sli S rf linked to inadequate or poorly- 
SS ha eset et Oe aet Stay seh on- Ip U acl ng " designed lighting may run be- 
ee re tween 15 and 25 per cent. In 


PMitanesora [ffinine ano ]\/fanuracturine company contrast, effective illumination in- 
creases production, makes for 

. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW ; 
high observational efficiency, pre- 


Send for FREE SAMPLE of “SAFETY-WALK” 


amazing non-slip surfacing material 


MAKE YOUR PLANT SAFER with - Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
“SAPETY-WALK”: gives perfect : St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. 18-58 
traction, sure footing, even under : Please send me a free sample of “SaFeTY-WALK” 
water, oil, or grease! Strips, tiles, : and complete information. 
cleats, apply i in minutes . . . last for 
years. Fourcolors...easytokeep : Name 
clean. For stairs, walkways, ramps, 
indoors and out. Pays off in acci- : TE 
dent prevention; prevents costly 
claims; improves employee effi- COMPANY ___ 
crenty. : ADDRESS___ 
“SAFETY-WALK” is a registered trade- 

mark of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. ee ZONE 
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vents industrial accidents, and 
boosts employee morale. 


Air contamination. A minority 
of plants produce toxic gases, 
vapors, mists, or dusts in their 
operations. These substances are 
mechanically exhausted at the 
point of origin for control of 
possible harmful effects through 
breathing or as nuisance, fire or 
explosion hazards or irritants. 

A majority of large plants and 
minority of small factories have 
conducted workroom air analyses 
in work areas to find contami- 
nants and to determine whether 
their maximum allowable concen- 
trations are exceeded. Agencies 
making these studies include var- 
ious combinations: State only, 
insurance carrier only, state and 
insurance carrier, state and com- 
pany management, company 
management only, and company 
management and insurance car- 
rier 

Frequencies at which these 
studies take place in large plants 
are: Annually, where the exam- 
ination is made by the state only; 
and monthly in four plants where 
studies are made separately by 
company and state. Six of eight 
small plants answering now make 
these analyses at frequencies 
ranging from annually to con- 
stantly. 


Inspection. At 10 large plants 
and 31 small operations, the safe- 
ty department inspects all exits, 
walkway surfaces, lighting, stair- 
ways, and handrails to comply 
with state rules. Five large plants 
do this semiannually at the least. 
In 20 small plants inspection is 
held annually or more often (with 
11 small mills making this check 
monthly). Safety departments in 
10 large factories compare these 
facilities with standards other 
than those of the state, NFPA, 
or ASA. 

These standards, in almost all 
large plants and in a majority of 
small units, in addition to exam- 
ination by the safety department, 
also are checked by other plant 
personnel (sometimes by more 
than one category of employee). 
These include: Plant management, 
the insurance carrier, outside fire 
department, engineer, supervisor, 
state, safety committee, plant 
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mater 


EVERY TYPE OF 





Type of Plant Requirement! 


Whether for light, heavy or extra heavy duty, for general 
plant or office use, or to solve specific cleansing problems, 
our more than 40 years of experience in serving industry is 
at your service. Your inquiries will receive prompt and 


intelligent attention! 


THE LIGHTFOOT COMPANY, INC. 


380 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 








Patented 
Metal Lock Bar ** 


Loft Vinyl COVER COCCLES 


*Lens is held firmly in place by 
strong metal lock bar. Annealed end 
piece on the lock bar can be lifted with 
a fingertip for quick, easy lens re- 
placement. 


MODEL #440 provides all-around 
protection against heavy-impact, 
chemical splash, dust, sparks or molten 
metal. Soft vinyl frame form-fits vs | 
shape face. #440 is large size whic 
fits over any prescription glasses. 


Quality Eye Protective Equipment 





MODEL #440M provides a snug fit 
for medium and small size faces. It 
supplements the large #440 to end all 
cover goggle problems. 


For details, see your authorized EYE 
SAVERS supplier or write direct. 


WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 
232 West Exchange Street 
Providence 3, R. I. 


WATCHEMOKET 


eye | 


SAVERS 
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your 
weather eye 
dak-hmel- 4-7 

rod Fed - 3 


It sees all, warns everybody. The 
Conalert ||, in a new system for Emer- 
gency Weather Warning authorized by 
the FCC, the U.S. Weather Bureau, and 
the U.S. Air Force. You no longer must 
depend on your radio or telephone. You 
no longer must tie up vita! phone lines 
yourself. The Conalert |! does al! the 
listening and all the warning. 


Whenever a bulletin is to be broadcast, a 
pre-broadcast signa! simultaneously 
turns on the set's speaker and alerts the 
listener with an audible or visual alarm. 
Then the bulletin is broadcast. Everyone 
equipped with a Conalert || can now get 
emergency weather alerts just as soon 
as the U.S. Weather Bureau has them. 


The FCC has authorized the use of 
present Conelrad Monitors in this new 
system of Emergency Weather Warning. 
For the full story, see the Kaar Conalert |! 
monitor on display in the FCC and 

U.S. Weather Bureau buildings in 
Washington, D.C., or fill in the coupon 
below. 


KAAR ENGINEERING CORP. 
2962 Middlefield Road 
Palo Alto, California 


(CD Send me the complete story on the FCC's 
new Emergency Weather Warning Sys- 
tem, and complete specifications on the 
Kaor Conalert |! monitor. 
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superintendent, maintenance, and 
master mechanic. 

One safety department director 
in New Jersey said clean-up time 
is a part of the mill’s daily work 
schedule, with the engineering 
department providing a sanitary 
squad for the entire mill in gen- 
eral areas. 

Foremen are responsible for 
housekeeping, including dust ac- 
cumulation, in their departments 
almost universally in the plants 
surveyed. Clean-up men and 
workers maintain their work 
places in 9 large mills and 26 
small plants. 

In half of the plants floor mark- 
ings indicate all aisle widths, and 
storage areas are shown by 
strictly-observed floor designa- 
tions, railings and partitions. 


Noise control. A minority of 
plants made surveys—usually 
through outside agencies—to de- 
termine whether any injurious 
noise exposures existed. Only 
three of 11 operations surveyed 
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*% OTHER HAND TOOLS 


“HAND TOOL 


Keep precious 

fingers safe from off-angle 

hammer blows. Just place the hand tool 
in the holder and hammer away—with 
greatest possible safety. Three sizes 
available for tools 4" to 114" square. 


Write for Catalog 100 


1053 CHATEAU STREET, PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
A Product of the Marking Device Industry 


revealed some level of injurious 
noise. In one plant having such a 
difficulty, noise involved all oper- 
ations where clanking gears came 
together. Installation of nylon 
gears and bearings minimized 
noise exposure. 

Weaving operations provided 
injurious noise levels in another 
plant. Corrective action resulted 
in mounting looms on pads, alter- 
nating the pick of the loom, and 
wearing of ear protectors by 
workers. 

Isolation of noisy processes is 
another example of built-in en- 
vironmental safety. 

In a few plants audiometric 
tests, given to new employees, 
find at the time of hiring whether 
workers have existing hearing 
defects. These tests also uncover 
the frequency bands in which de- 
fects occur and the extent of 
hearing deficiency. 

(One large and one small plant 
give periodic hearing tests to 
workers to discover the nature 
and extent of any hearing defi- 
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ciencies which might develop. The 
small plant gives these tests an- 
nually to all workers). 


Tool control. Half of the small 
mills and 10 of 12 large plants 
use a centralized tool control sys- 
tem. About the same proportion 
make periodic inspection of all 
company-owned hand tools. A 
few plants have such an inspec- 
tion for worker-owned hand tools. 
Inspections vary in frequency 
from each-time-used to as-needed, 
and are conducted chiefly by tool 
crib personnel. 

In some cases a master me- 
chanic or maintenance man, fore- 
man or supervisor, inspection 
committee, safety man, or plant 
superintendent makes the tool 
examination. 

Periodic inspection of portable 
power tools is made in all large 
plants reporting and in a majority 
of small mills. With the excep- 
tion of one large plant this ex- 
amination includes a grounding 
provision for metal casings of 
tools to safeguard workers from 
electric shock during use. Most 


popular inspection frequencies 
were each-time-used and monthly. 

Tool control personnel and fore- 
man or supervisors conducted 
most inspections, with—in the case 
of smaller plants — maintenance 
personnel and master mechanic 
next in order of those checking. 

A majority of large plants and 
less than half of the small plants 
returning questionnaires maintain 
a history of all hoisting chains, 
hooks and cables. All large plants 
and about two-thirds of the small- 
er mills generally inspect this 
equipment before, after, or when 
used. Variations extend to period- 
ical or occasional reviews. 


Ladders. Eight large plants and 
25 small factories indicate all lad- 
ders used conform to the Amer- 
ican Standard Safety Codes for 
ladders: A14.1-1952; A14.2-1956; 
and A14.3-1956. 

Seven large and 11 small units 
keep a history of all portable lad- 
ders. A majority inspect their 
ladders periodically. 

Ladders are examined monthly 
by almost half of the smaller 
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KEEP FLOORS 
SAFE AND CLEAN 
LN 
AND ECONOMY 


Florco is the most effective, prac- 
tical and economical adsorbent 
for the maintenance of dry, safe, 
non-slip floors, decks and all 
porous surfaces. 


Florco combines high adsorption 
capacity with physical strength; 
it is one of the few materials of 
its type to meet Armed Forces 
specifications and be — 
by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


Florco’s unique adsorptive prop- 
erties prevent “bleeding” of ad- 
sorbed liquids and materials to 
cleaned surfaces. 


Florco contains less “micro-dust” 
than any other similar material. 


Florco is safe to use on all types 
of surfaces, creates no health 
hazard, is non-flammable, pro- 
vides a rough non-skid surface 
upon which it is safe to walk 
and work. 


Florco usage does not require 


special costly applicators or re- 
moval equipment. 
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IMPERIAL 


The finest cover goggles on the market — yet priced 
to save you money. More vision — 22% larger than 
ordinary goggles. Uses standard 50mm. lenses. 
Featherweight ... contour formed to fit snugly yet 
comfortably for long periods without fatigue. Com- 
pare them — and you'll see why Eyegard Imperials 
are your best buy! 


Write for Catalog of Complete Line. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
, 3501 LAKESIDE AVENUE CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Division of The Burdett Oxygen Company, Cleveland, Ohio 








FOOT-TOE-LEG Protection by “Sankey” 


“SANKEY” IMPROVED FOOT GUARD 


The metal shield (above) is designed to fur- 
nish a maximum amount of protection to the 
entire front of the foot—not merely the toes 
alone, but also to the instep against hazards 
from falling, rolling or flying objects, or from 
accidental tool blows. 

@ Absolute freedom of leg motion, utmost pro- 
tection and comfort come with the leg-contour 
shaped "Sankey" fibre shin guard (right). 

@ Fibre knee-shin guard (right) provides flex- 
ible knee movement on jobs with both knee and 
shin hazards. 


For more information write today 


ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


225 SIXTH ST. — NSC ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
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plants, but large mills reporting 
listed a spread of inspection fre- 
quencies from monthly to each- 
time-used. Larger operations said 
the supervisor or foreman usually 
checked ladders, while small fac- 
tories indicated tool control per- 
sonnel or maintenance department 
workers did the inspecting. 

Other checking combinations 
were: Safety department, safety 
department and mill mainte- 
nance, safety department and 
foreman, safety committee, in- 
spection committee, maintenance, 
carpenter, and shop overseers, 
with a few plants stating other 
individuals made inspections. 

Eight smaller mills destroy and 
replace defective ladders. Most of 
these plants repair or destroy 
them. Ordinarily, the repair shop, 
maintenance department, or car- 
penter makes the decision on re- 
pairing or destroying. 

A majority of large plants and 
less than half of the small units 
use portable metal ladders. The 
majority of plants restrict their 
use to eliminate exposure to elec- 
tric shock. In 13 plants electri- 
cians do not use such ladders. 

Most plants use portable work 
stands. The majority of large mills 
and less than one-third of the 
smaller organizations have work 
stands of permanent construction. 
Seven large plants and 10 small 
operations inspect and mark 
planks used for work stands or 
scaffolds. This procedure makes 
certain that sound lumber of the 
proper type, quality, size and 
strength is used. 

Frequency at which scaffold, 
work-stand planks or portable 
tubular scaffold members are in- 
spected varies from each-time- 
used to occasionally. Visual judg- 
ment is the most commonly 
applied rule-of-thumb to prevent 
over-loading of work stands. 


Fire protection. With one ex- 
ception all of the large plants and 
15 small factories require a “burn- 
ing permit” issued before welding 
work. About half of the larger 
mills and eight smaller operations 
issue permits through the safety 
department or (in the case of 
large plants) the plant fire chief. 

Most plants in this field use 
flammable solvents. A minority 
of these mills make explosimeter 
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NOW-A light, 
easy handling 

Wrench that is 
NON-SPARKING 


for use in lg 
Hazardous Atmospheres| jim 


DESIGNED and TESTED to HEAVY DUTY WRENCH STANDARDS 





tests in work areas to insure that 
vapor concentrations are kept be- 
low the lower explosive limit. 

In the 15 plants where explo- 
sive dusts are generated, accumu- 
lations are removed regularly 
from floors, walls, ledges, and 
overhead. This is usually accom- 
plished by men in the department 
or area or in many cases by reg- 
ularly-assigned employees. In the 
majority of plants without dust 
explosion hazards, regularly-as- 
signed employees and custodial 
workers systematically clean up 
dust. 

The safety department in a ma- 
jority of plants inspects fire pro- 
tection equipment, chiefly on a 


Frontier 
40-E 
Aluminum 
Alloy Pipe 
Wrench with 


Beryllium Alloy 
Jaws 


elk, 











monthly to semiannual basis, for 
compliance with standards of 
NFPA, Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, 
state and local authorities. 

In most plants agencies other 
than the safety department also 
check fire protection equipment to 
conform with safety provisions of 
the NFPA and other agencies. In- 
specting groups include the insur- 
ance company or state, and the 
corporate safety department, plus 
various company personnel. 

A minority of reporting plants 
have a fire department of full- 
time paid firemen. However, most 
large factories have a fire brigade 
of specially-trained workers, hold 
regular fire meetings, and have 
fire drills. The majority of small 
mills, while maintaining trained 
worker fire brigades, do not have 
regular fire drills or meetings. 
Fire meeting schedules range 
from weekly to semiannually. 

Outside contractors. Industrial- 
ists generally recognize the neces- 
sity of requiring an outside con- 
tractor who may do work in the 
plant to conform as closely as 
possible with requirements of the 
plant safety program. 

Where welding is done in con- 
nection with contracting opera- 
tions in areas where there may be 
exposure to flammable vapors or 
liquids, explosive dusts, etc., plant 
safety control over these opera- 
tions is obviously imperative. 

Protection of plant employees 
by providing adequate barricades 
and enclosures is important. Also 
worth consideration is safety con- 
trol over the hazards of: Trenches 
or ditches in plant areas; exposure 
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Here is a wrench mechanics like. It’s 
easy to use, non-tiring on overhead 
work, light and strong, perfectly 
balanced...and best of all it’s SAFE 
because it’s non-sparking. That's im- 
portant when working in hazardous 
atmospheres where one spark might 
cause an explosion. 
lace heavy and unsafe tools now, 
before it is too late. It costs only a little 
more to enjoy the safety of Frontier 
non-sparking wrenches. Order direct — 
te service. 
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the approved SAFE way 
to handle flammable liquids 


Order from 
The new Eagle 
Line is now available free 
Eagle products are also available in Canada. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Wellsburg, W.Va. 


Serving Industry Since 1894 


Safety Cans 
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1955 catalog showing the Complete 


A complete new line with a good old name 
Listed by Underwriters Laboratories 
Approved by Factory Mutual 
Available in 5 sizes from 1 qt. to 5 gal. 
No waste, no splash, no spill 

Strong 1-piece construction—no seams 
Self-adjusting guard cap prevents leakage 
Safe for handling all flammable liquids 
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WASHING 
FOUNTAIN 


Leading industrial doctors advise immedi- 
ate washing with plenty of running water as 
the best first aid treatment for any chemical 
in the eyes. Records prove that washing with 
water for ten minutes or more, closé to the 
accident, is necessary to reduce or eliminate 
eye damage. 

Forehead operation leaves hands free to 
Open eyelids so water can be directed wher- 
ever chemicals might be lodged. Sanitary white 
baked enamel bow! is resistant to most fumes. 

Over 500 industrial plant installations have 
been made to date. 

Write For Details. 


“loryes 
On F1me. 


The B & A Shower is the 
quickest and most satisfac- 
tory way to saturate a work- 
er with gallons of water the 
instant an accident occurs, to prevent a dis- 

burn—even a fatality 

Special shower head, no holes to clog—can 
be used where unfiltered water prevails. 

Write For Details. 
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are widely used for the safe 
handling of glass bottles con- 
taining harmful chemicals; also 
the storage and recovery of 
expensive serums, biologicals, 
and other costly products. 

Painful cuts, disfiguring 
burns, loss of eyesight, or even 
a fatality, do result from corro- 
sive liquid splash and flying 
glass when unprotected bottles 
shatter. 

Write For Details. 


BENSON & ASSOCIATES. INC. 
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of plant processes to foreign ma- 
terial resulting from a contractor’s 
operations; use of a contractor’s 
trucks and other vehicles on plant 
premises; and other contractor ac- 
tivities. 

To protect their own employees, 
operations, and production facil- 
ities, many large plants include in 
the contract a provision that the 
contractor’s operations and per- 
sonnel shall comply with the same 
safety and conservation require- 
ments that govern employees of 
the plant. The provision further 
stipulates the plant safety depart- 
ment and safety rules shall control 
activities of the independent con- 
tractor’s workers. 

A majority of the 49 plants 
make the independent contractor 
observe all plant safety rules and 
require him to obtain permission 
from the plant safety department 
before beginning projects involv- 
ing special hazards. 

This inventory discloses 11 of 
12 large plants and less than half 
of small mills demand the safety 
department have control over 
workers of independent contrac- 
tors. 

Pertinent to this survey, acci- 
dent records for the 49 plants 
show: Average frequency rate for 
the large mills, 1.58, and for the 
small plants, 5.11; severity rate for 
the large plants, 131, and for the 
smaller operations, 110. 


TVA 
—From page 25 


a special safety-training program 
was initiated for all employees 
who handle, store, transport, load, 
and fire explosives, and to prevent 
unauthorized persons from doing 
any part of the work required in 
blasting operations. 

Since this program has been in 
operation, two employees have 
been killed and two seriously in- 
jured by explosives, as contrasted 
with six fatalities prior to 1944. 


Driver training. Improvement 
in the vehicular accident experi- 
ence is attributed to all elements 
of the safety program, which in- 
clude: A monthly, six-page vehic- 
ular safety bulletin now in its 23rd 
year; good maintenance of vehi- 
cles; discussions of traffic safety in 
safety meetings; thorough inves- 


WASHINGTON 
finest quality COTS 
and STRETCHERS for 
emergency use 


* Washington's complete line of am- 
bulance cots, stretchers, cot fasteners and 
other emergency equipment has featured 
the finest craftsmanship and highest qual- 
ity in the industry, for over 33 years! First 
aid and rescue squads, fire departments, 
factory hospitals and first aid rooms have 
always depended on Washington for their 
complete needs. Washington ''safety engi- 
neered" equipment is fully guaranteed— 
gives you the best for the same price as 
ordinary equipment. 
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MODEL 54-L ELEVATING COT—A Wash 


ington exclusive design. Elevates to near 
hospital bed height, yet lowers to only 
9!/." high! A pertect cot for vehicles with 
limited head room and overhead hanging 
stretchers. Here's all the advantages of 
an elevating cot— plus extra head room 
when lowered. 


MODEL 52 ELEVATING COT—Another 
Washington exclusive. Elevates to home 
bed level, lowers to 1234" high. A fine 
all-purpose cot that is absolutely safe— 
locks securely in raised position. 
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MODEL 18 FOLDING STRETCHER—Rug 
gedly constructed fold-away model gives 
strength with light weight. Folds to 41/2" 
high, a real space saver, with easily ad 
justable back. 

See your jobber or 

write for FREE catalog. 
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Here’s why 
cost-conscious 
plants buy 
Koolpads 
every 





summer 





When 2 worker has 

to stop frequently to 

mop his forehead and 

wipe his glasses, his pro- 
duction efficiency has to drop. 


That’s where Koolpads come 
in. Every lightweight, cellulose 
sponge Koolpad holds six times 
its own weight in perspiration! 
Production delays to mop fore- 
heads and wipe glasses are cut 
to an absolute minimum. In 
addition, a Koolpad dampened 
slightly in water before wear- 
ing gives a refreshing “‘lift’’ that 
helps shrug off some of the 
effects of stifling heat ... . the 
immediate result is often im- 
proved production. 

Each Koolpad is packed in a 
clean, neat envelope as an extra 
sanitary precaution. Also, every 
Koolpad has an easily adjust- 
able elastic headband for a 
comfortable fit. 


@ insist on Koolpads, the sweatband with 
all these features . .. and the sweat 
band that can be rinsed in seconds and 
used over and over again. 
$4.00 for one box of 25 Koolpads 


16¢ each for less than 1000 Kool- 
pads (packed 25 to a box) 


14¢ each in 1000 lots (packed 25 
te a box) 


STANDARD SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


232 WEST ONTARIO STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
NEWARK 4,N.J. CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


LOS ANGELES 66, CALIF. 
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tigation of serious accidents; a 
good reporting and records sys- 
tem; use of National Safety Coun- 
cil standards in respect to charge- 
ability; an examining and training 
program for drivers on a volun- 
tary basis and based on American 
Automobile Association stand- 
ards; and assumption of responsi- 
bility on the part of drivers and 
their supervisors. 


Regional water safety. Having 
created many lakes with a total 
shoreline of more than 10,000 
miles, TVA conducts a water- 
safety educational program in co- 
operation with the American Red 
Cross, the U. S. Coast Guard, the 
Water Safety Congress, and other 
interested organizations to pre- 
vent drownings and other water 
recreational accidents throughout 
the area. Since a reporting svs- 
tem was established in 1941, the 
number of drownings on these 
lakes has increased from an an- 
nual average of 31 during the five- 
year period (1941 to 1945) to 59 
for the five-year period 1952 to 
1956. 

However, rapid annual in- 
creases in use of the iakes for 
boating, swimming, and other rec- 
reational purposes have produced 
decreasing frequency rates. For 
example, in 1941 there were 4.7 
drownings per 1,000 boats as com- 
pared with 1.6 in 1956. 


Fire prevention. TVA is pre- 
pared to fight fires involving its 
properties in methods similar to 
those of municipalities and indus- 
trial plants, but emphasis is placed 
on the prevention of fire through 
inspections of properties and edu- 
cational efforts with employees. 

Through 1945 the annual fire 
loss averaged about $54,000 a 
year with a total of three persons 
killed by fire. Since 1945, the loss 
has averaged about $24,000 a year 
with one fatality, in spite of great- 
ly increased property values. 


Education—the primary ap- 
proach. TVA’s safety program is 
built on the principle that respon- 
sibility for elimination and control 
of hazardous conditions and prac- 
tices rests with the management 
organizational unit conducting the 
work, Safety engineers help man- 
agement carry out that respon- 
sibility primarily through con- 
sultation, communication and 
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education. By keeping close touch 
with project managers, superin- 
tendents, and other supervisors 
and foremen, safety is made an 
integral part of production plan- 
ning. 

On construction projects and 
other of the more hazardous jobs, 
monthly foremen’s safety meet- 
ings and weekly crew safety meet- 
ings are conducted by supervisors. 
Monthly safety bulletins for all 
employees on these jobs, and 


weekly foremen’s safety bulletins, 
are prepared by the local safety 
office. Such meetings and bulletins 
have been vital elements in the 
success of the safety program 
since the early years of the 
Authority. 

Extensive use is made of safety 
educational materials of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, such as 
posters, films, newsletters and 
magazines. Good use is made of 
safety standards, codes, and safe 
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Take the hazard out of 
Floor Maintenance 


WITH HOLT 
EXPLOSION 


PROOF 


COMMANDER 


Holt Commander is designed expressly for 
safe maintenance of floors in oil refineries, 
atomic research plants, powder factories, 
and other hazardous industries. There’s no 
outside wiring, Entire unit, from brush to 
handgrip, is constructed, sealed and safety- 
tested to prevent sparks and static that 
might ignite gas, dust, fumes or vapors. 
Static eliminator wire in brush, a Holt ex- 
clusive, even prevents shocks to operator. 


With this one machine and Holt Quick- 
Change Attachments you do a complete 
floor maintenance job — polish, wax, buff, 
scrub, etc. Dual handles give operator bet- 
ter control; reduce fatigue. Made in 16 
and 20” sizes. For full story write now 
to Dept. W5 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


AACHINES 
THAN YEARS 


669 - 20th St., Oakland 12, Calif., or 272 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
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IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
These colorful safety messages get at- 
tention to put extra impact into your 
safety cam — Reproduced in long- 


wearing ba 


enamel on metal. Over 


300 different titles in stock. ORDER 
TODAY! 


DAV-SON "SAFETY DIRECTOR” 


FLASHER-LIGHT Bulletin Board 


Insist on Genuine DAV-SON 


Only DAV-SON has the removable, Cork-Backed BULLETIN BOARDS 


dhamgeable letter panel so you can 
change messages quickly, easily, as 
often as you like. Chrome metal frame, 
complete with bulb, flasher, UL cord, 
lights 250 letters and numerals. Now in sin- 


Attention gle or double-face units. 


Largest selection of types 
and sizes for indoor or 
outdoor use. Hardwood 
or metal frames, with or 
without locking glass 
doors or illumination. 


WRITE TODAY for big FREE 1958 Catalog. Deoler inquiries Invited. 


AVENPORT & SON, 


DESPLAINES ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


INC. 
Now in Our 25th Year of Quality Service 
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practices developed by recognized 
national authorities, such as the 
American Standards Association. 
All accidents are investigated, and 
all disabling injury accidents are 
written up in detail so the infor- 
mation can be useful to all safety 
engineers and others in preven- 
tion efforts. 

The Safety Branch believes that 
the informality and ease of two- 
way communication between safe- 
ty engineer and employee has 
been most important. 


National Awards. Since 1950, 
TVA’s Division of Construction 
at seven steam plants under con- 
struction have earned and re- 
ceived from the National Safety 
Council 7 Awards of Honor, 12 
Awards of Merit, 1 Certificate of 
Commendation, and 1 President’s 
Letter for outstanding safety per- 
formance. Also since 1950, other 
construction projects have earned 
1 Award of Honor, 2 Awards of 
Merit, 2 Certificates of Commen- 
dation, and 3 President’s Letters. 

Between 1950 and 1956, the 
Office of Chemical Engineering 
earned 3 Awards of Merit and 1 
Award of Honor. The Divisions 
of Power rated Awards of Merit 
in 1954 and 1957. TVA, as a whole, 
earned Awards of Honor in 1953, 
1955, 1956, and 1957. In 1956, TVA 
received the President’s Federal 
Employee Safety Award. 

Also since 1950, TVA’s open- 
pit phosphate mining operations 
were awarded two certificates by 
the Joseph A. Holmes Safety 
Association, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, for working more than 
a million man-hours for several 
years without disabling injuries. 

In 1954, TVA received a plaque 
from the Water Safety Congress 
in recognition of outstanding ef- 
fort to prevent needless water ac- 
cidents and drownings in the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland Valleys. 
TVA’s water-safety film, “Water 
Wisdom,” won top honors (bronze 
plaque) in the 1953 contest con- 
ducted by the National Committee 
on Films for Safety, affiliated with 
the National Safety Council. 

On three occasions, three large 
units were given 100-Percent 
First Aid Training Certificates by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, ac- 
knowledging that all employees 
completed a first aid course within 
a year. 
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Dry Mop 
—From page 36 


means at least every eight hours. 
In some cases, where oil from ma- 
chines or other soilage is a con- 
stant problem, oil absorbents may 
be needed or machines and operat- 
ing methods should be examined. 

Additional tips. Never stroke 
with a mop. Keep it on the floor. 

On wide stairs, begin at the 
bottom. Sweep one side toward 
the center. When you reach the 
top, sweep dirt from the opposite 
side toward the center and then 
down to the next step, leaving the 
entire step clean. This is an effi- 
cient method and leaves half the 
stairway open for traffic. 

To remove gum, small pieces of 
dough, and similar material from 
the floor, use a wide-blade putty 
knife. 


Wire 
—From page 17 


pational safety program, and must 
include all of the off-work hours of 
the day including time spent in traf- 
fic, recreation, and at home; 

3. Support must be given to ex- 
isting civic safety groups or to the 
organization of new ones; 

4. The Secretary of Labor should 
convene a conference to formulate 
a safe program of rocket safety and 
space age developments (including 
amateur rocketry); 

5. More effort should be made to 
interest the vast segment of firms 
and workers that has not been 
reached in safety work, particularly 
through the organizations to which 
such firms and workers belong; 

6. Science, industry, labor, in- 
surance, and all levels of govern- 
ment must cooperate in order to 
control injuries from radiation; 

7. Use should be made of enabling 
state legislation 


authorizing pro- 
mulgation of 


regulations which 
serve as standards of safety or lim- 
itations of design; 

8. There is urgent need for in- 
creased attention to the preventive 
medical aspects of accident control. 

The Conference’s general con- 
clusion was “that safety is in- 
divisible and _ all-encompassing. 
Nothing less than total safety can 
do the job.” 


Industrial Safety. Congress 
passed, and sent to the President 
for action, S. 1386 (as amended 
by the House) to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
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to prescribe rules, standards, and 
instructions for the installation, 
maintenance, and repair of power 
or train brakes. This bill was re- 
quested by the ICC, supported by 
labor, and opposed by the rail- 
roads. 

Its Congressional sponsors and 
the ICC say that its only purpose 
is to deal with safety brakes, and 
not in any manner with the length 
of trains. As to this latter matter, 
the Congressional Committee’s re- 


train length to safety is a matter 
for separate consideration.” The 
bill provides that the ICC shall 
adopt as its regulations the pres- 
ent code of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

The ICC issued a new state- 
ment on its policy and procedure 
in the investigation of railway ac- 
cidents. The ICC also gave notice 
of its intention to amend its reg- 
ulations relating to warning signal 
devices for motor carrier brakes 


port said “The relationship of And in a Motor Carrier Accident 
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Convenient, Clean, 
Accessible! 


Junkin 
STRETCHER CASE & KIT 


Junkin Stretcher cases provide a 
compact convenient place for storing 
the army type stretcher, blanket 

and first aid equipment. Protects from 
dirt and grime — saves valuable 
space. Available as kit or case only. 


JUNKIN 
SPLINT- 
TYPE 
STRETCHER 


Rigid construction. Patients may be carried 
vertically or horizontally, greatly reducing 
danger of moving from inaccessible loca- 
tions. Canvas web-straps at chest, ab- 
domen, thigh and calf, hold patient securely. 


Send for descriptive literature. 





JUNKIN | 


SAFETY APPLIANCES \ 


3121 Millers Lane, Louisville 16, Ky 





This is it! MAKE QUIET AREAS AT LOW COST 
with E. H. Noise Reduction Panels 


Here is a real contribution to in- 


barriers. Can be cut in the field to 
any size and shape! Complete with 
erection members, soundproof 
doors and bucks. Write today for 
complete literature to Dept. 10-MA. 


ELOF HANSSON, INC. 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Enclose noisy machinery 
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E. H. Panels are 4 x & 
for easy building. 
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McDONALD PRODUCTS 


Designed. 


with comfort in mind! 


MEDonald Rialto 
Safety Ladder 
Shoe 


makes any ladder 


DOUBLY 
SAFE / 


10 suction cups firmly grip smooth, 
wet and slippery surfaces. 


Specially designed 
steel toe digs into 
snow, ice, gravel. 


The McDonald Rialto Safety Lad- 
der Shoe installs rigidly and per- 
manently on any ladder with three 
connecting bolts—not merely 
screws. The greater level contact 
surface and suction cup foot 
make the ladder doubly difficult 
to tip— permit safe operation on 
surfaces normally inadequate for 
ladders. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Send coupon for information and prices 


5721 WEST 96th ST., LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 
3745 Greenbrier Drive, Houston, Texas 


Please send information and prices on 
Rratto Sarety Lapper SHOE. 

0 ee ; 

FIRM....... . 

ADDRESS 


Investigation Report, the ICC said 
that “it is imperative” that firms 
“devote careful attention to the 
selection of persons with compe- 
tence and sound background to 
drive such vehicles.” The Com- 
mission warned of its intention 
“to insist upon recognition and 
acceptance of this obligation by 
every motor carrier subject to 
our safety jurisdiction.” 


A Senate subcommittee con- 
cluded hearings on S. 3290, to 
extend the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act to all 
mines, irrespective of the number 
of employees. (See “Wire,” April 
1958) The Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review rendered 
a decision that if excessive meth- 
ane gas is found in a mine, even 
if the source was outside the mine, 
the mine must thereafter at all 
times comply with the statutory 
safeguards pertaining to gassy 
mines. 

Hearings were held on S. 3486, 
to amend the Longshoreman and 
Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act, to authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to promulgate and enforce 
safety standards. (See “Wire,” 
April 1958) 

The U.S. Public Health Service 
established a Division of Radio- 
logical Health, to provide tech- 
nical assistance to state agencies 
dealing with medical, industrial, 
and other activities involving pub- 
lic exposure to radiation. The Post 
Office Department announced that 
it proposed to adopt further re- 
strictive rules with respect to the 
mailing of radioactive materials, 
effective May 15, 1958. Comments 
on the proposed rules were in- 
vited. 

The U.S. Department of Labor 
has prepared a 93-foot-long ex- 
hibit, titled “Labor-Management 
Cooperation for Safety,” designed 
to portray American interest in 
worker safety and to display 
United States-made safety de- 
vices. The exhibit will be sent 
through the non-communist coun- 
tries of the Near and Far East, 
under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 


Highway Safety. To the first of 
the 1958 regional conferences of 
his Committee on Traffic Safety, 
the President sent a message that 


r 
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with MERRILL 
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For Interesting Information write 


MERRILL BROTHERS 


56-28 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 
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Spal Concentrate removes soil fast 
—works chemically as well as me- 
chanically. It is proved far superior 
in cleaning power to other leading 
detergents. Listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories as being safe for elec- 
trically conductive floors. Extremely 
effective and economical on other 

floors and walls. 


See the Man Behind the 
Drum, your Huntington 
representative, for proof 
of Spal's cleaning power. 
Write for his name today. 


HUNTINGTON 4 LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania + Toronto 2, Ontario 


HUNTINGTON 


... Where research leads to better products 
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“every state, county, and local of- 
ficial with responsibility for traf- 
fic control must have organized 
citizen support.” He urged sup- 
port and leadership for safety 
programs. 

The Congress passed, and sent 
to the President for approval, H.R. 
9821, to accelerate the Federal- 
aid Highway Program. The final 
form of the bill provides for a 
1/2 of 1 per cent bonus in federal 
interstate highway funds to those 
states that regulate billboards 
along the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. Four types of signs are per- 
mitted. 

The Roberts Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety in the House had 
a busy schedule of hearings. It 
concluded hearings on H.J. Res 
221(Beamer), to grant Congres- 
sional consent to states to negoti- 
ate and enter into compacts for 
the promotion and carrying out 
of highway traffic safety. This bill 
was endorsed by the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, the American Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and the National Safe- 
ty Council. 

Hearings also were concluded 
on H.R. 9368 (Schenck) to pro- 
hibit the use of motor vehicles 
which discharge unburned hydro- 
carbon in an amount found by the 
Public Health Service to be dan- 
gerous to human health. In hear- 
ings on this latter bill, witnesses 
testified as to the relation between 
automobile exhaust and cancer. 
In this connection, Dr. John H. 
Heller, director of the National 
Cancer Institute of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, testified in an 
appropriation hearing that there 
is “grave suspicion that excessive 
concentrations of automobile ex- 
haust . . . will produce cancers in 
the human.” 

The subcommittee also held 
hearings on a proposal by the 
broadcasting industry for a closer 
coordination between the industry 
and the highway patrol networks 
in the matter of disseminating 
weather and road conditions to 
motorists traveling in radio- 
equipped cars. Another hearing 
was scheduled for a panel dis- 
cussion of the need for funds for 
research in the field of traffic 
safety. 

The Supreme Court of the 





SNAKE BITE 


. ts a danger 


The bite of a poisonous snake can be 
extremely dangerous unless adequate 
first aid equipment is at hand. It's 
most important, therefore, that person- 
nel exposed to the hazards of snake 
bite be provided with effective count- 
er measures. Luckily, these are avail- 
able in a handy, easy-to-use kit. 


Anyone can give effectual 
first aid for poisonous 
snake bites with the 


PAC-KIT first aid 
SNAKE BITE KIT 


mon - - -- - - -- --- 75 


The PAC-KIT snake bite kit provides 
ready means tor applying mechanical suc- 
tion to withdraw snake venom from a 
wound. Authorities agree that this is the 
best first aid method. 


The kic features an all-glass suction syringe, 
with sofe rubber suction cups in two shapes 
and sizes. The precision-ground, all-glass 
syringe is simple, durable, may be cleaned 
by boiling or by use of any antiseptic 
solution. 

The lancet included with the kic has a 
specially designed blade for correctly open- 
ing the fang holes without danger of 
over-cutting. 

The kit also includes a tourniquet, iodine 
applicators, adhesive bandages, and am- 
monia inhalants. 


the PAC-KIT is best because it is 


EFFECTIVE — made up of fully ap- 
proved devices and best quality ma- 
terials 


SAFE — the soft rubber suction cups, 
special lancet prevent injury by rough 
treatment 

COMPACT — the kit measures 4” x 
24%” x 14" and weighs only 7 ozs. 
STURDY — a metal case protects the 
kit against damage 

Don't deny your personnel this 
essential, low-cost insurance! 
Ask your supplier about 
PAC-KIT, or write for full in- 
formation today. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Ze CHEMICAL BE BURNS 


“a ——. CLOTHES 
ON FIRE 


e EYE WASHING FOUNTAIN 
Provides a first-aid proced- 
ure recommended by medi- 
cal authorities in the event 
of any chemical in the eyes. 

i 2 SE oe ee ee oe 

» EMERGENCY SHOWER 
Permits an individual to 
thoroughly drench himself 
with gallons of water 
simply by leaning against 
operating chain which at- 
taches to floor. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 86 
for Information on Both Items 


Safety Equipment for all Industries 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2850 N. FOURTH STREET + PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 





PUMPS most anything* 
THAT POURS! 


*xA few exceptions. 
Write for approved list. 
Take the risk and waste out of 
liquid transfer! This rugged Tok- 
heim Hand Pump, with alternate 
diaphragms, handles most any- 
thing from diesel oil to acetates— 
safely, quickly, without spillage. 
Eliminates fire hazards and acci- 
dents, aids good housekeeping. 
Accelerates production, too. 
Pumps 20 gallons per 100 strokes. 
Get list above from your Tokheim 
dealer, or write direct today. 


General Products Division 
atl TOKHEIM CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
1670 Wabash Avenve SINCE 1901 Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
Subsidiaries: Tokheim N.V., Leiden, Holland—GenPro, inc., Shelbyville, Ind. 


Factory Branch: 475 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, California 
In Canada: Tokheim-Reeder of Canada, Ltd., 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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United States ruled that fines paid 
by interstate motor carriers for 
violations of state maximum- 
weight laws are not deductible 
under the federal income tax as 
“ordinary and necessary” busi- 
ness expenses. To allow such de- 
ductions, said the Court, “would 
frustrate sharply defined state pol- 
icy .. . to protect their highways 
from damage and to insure the 
safety of all persons using them,” 
and would encourage violations. 
It made no difference whether 
the violation was wilful or inad- 
vertent, the Court ruled, since 
the state law made no such dis- 
tinction. 


Aviation Safety. “Something is 
radically wrong” said a member 
of Congress who urged creation 
of a special committee to study 
reasons for military and civilian 
air accidents. Another Congress- 
man said that recent air collisions 
are sad reminders “that many air 
safety problems remain to be 
solved.” In another connection, 
the Secretary of Commerce said, 
“Our aim is to make flight safe 
and sure.” 

The Air Force ordered an in- 
vestigation to determine means to 
“insure maximum safety” in 
flights carrying bombs. This grew 
out of an accident involving a 
plane bearing a nuclear bomb. 
Top-level commanders have been 
ordered to determine if there is 
any further action which should 
be taken to insure “the maximum 
safety” of Air Force operations. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
gave notice of its intent to amend 
the regulations concerning the 
retention and reservation of safe- 
ty records of air carriers. Its pur- 
pose is to assure the availabilitv 
of records to enable CAA and 
CAB to carry out their responsi- 
bilities of safety regulation and 
investigation. 


Marine Safety. The House Com- 
mittee held hearings on H.R. 
11078, the boat safety bill de- 
signed to promote boating safety 
and provide for a Federal-State 
system in the field. (See “Wire,” 
March 1958) The bill was en- 
dorsed by the Coast Guard “with 
minor exceptions.” 

The Coast Guard revised its 
regulations governing access to 


| or release of information from 
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marine safety records (vessel in- 
spection, merchant marine person- 
nel, marine investigations, and 
suspension and revocation pro- 
ceedings). 

The required number of nations 
having ratified its convention, 
the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization will 
soon formally come into being asa 
specialized agency of the United 
Nations. Part of its organization 
is a maritime safety committee. 
All powers under the 1948 Inter- 
national Convention for the Safe- 
ty of Life at Sea will be trans- 
ferred to this new international 
agency. 


Farm Safety. The President 
proclaimed as National Farm 
Safety Week the week beginning 
July 20. He urged all farm 
families and “all persons allied 
with agriculture to join the con- 
tinuing campaign to _ prevent 
needless accidents.” 


School Safety. The U.S. Office 
of Education warned that “stu- 
dents should not experiment with 
rockets and other missiles unless 
such activity is as rigidly con- 
trolled and expertly supervised as 
are experiments by rocket scien- 
tists and engineers.” The Office of 
Education suggested specific rock- 
et safety rules for schools and 
parents, and also issued a selected 
bibliography of recent publica- 
tions in this field for high school 
students and teachers. 


Industrial Health 
—From page 68 


records to include a personal ra- 
diation exposure record. 

Industries which now have a 
radiation problem already main- 
tain occupational radiation ex- 
posure records. Others should be 
able to develop reasonable esti- 
mates of the gonad doses received 
during various x-ray examina- 
tions in their own departments by 
comparing their techniques with 
published reports. 

Employees of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory are given a 
wallet-sized card which lists on 
one side pertinent medical infor- 
mation, such as blood type, Rh- 
factor, immunizations, etc., and 
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Institutions — Schools — Hospitals — 

industrial Plants — Hotels — Caterers — 

Comps — Air Lines — Government — Civil 
Defense — Commercial Feeding Operations. 


THE “AERVOID”’ CENTRAL KITCHEN 
SYSTEM HAS PROVED ITS WORTH 
IN ALL FIELDS OF MASS-FEEDING 


AerVoiDs provide .. . 

Sanitary Vacuum Insulation - 

A positive Health Safeguard! 
“Modern” trend toward 


To-day’ 
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new picture nothi like 
actus ten Portable, goatee Tioel 
High-Vacuum Insulated, food, soup and 
liquid Carrier-Dispensers. AerVeiDs 


alone the preven quality and 
Faw ey age a — rough 
pert service 





Write for FREE Literature Kit SN-01 
Our Consulting Service is also FREE 


Vacuum CAN COMPANY 
19 South Hoyne Avenue, C 12, Minos 
74 (2.1) p) Uc SSOTEEE ig GJ; naubhated 
Hot or Cold Food, Soup, Milk, 
Coffee and Beverage Carrier-Dispensers 
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SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS 


Fire Hazards from Smoking are a problem 
EVERYWHERE. 


STOP FIRES BEFORE THEY 
START—with SIPCO DUNK- 
ING STATIONS. 


i ater, ’ °o 
HAZARDS — NO ODORS — NO UNSANITARY 
CONDITION. 

Lift off the canister, ip back the lid, dump it 
and the cleaning job is ‘ 

Available in over a dozen 
different STANDARD and 
JUMBO SIZE models. Choice of 
black crinkle or bright polished 
DELUXE finishes to suit your 
particulor requirements. 
ATTRACTIVE — USED EVERY- 
WHERE — OFFICES, CLUBS, 
LOUNGES, HOSPITALS, HOTELS, 
SHOPS, RESTAURANTS, INSTI- 
TUTIONS, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


’ 
NEW MODEL 4) 

Designed for permanent mounting on ~ 
columns, etc. in public areas. Eliminates 
problem. JUMBO <ize canister —_ with light 
weight, —— > inner-liner. Flip back 
lid—lift out th iner and dump it. Inner-liner 
fits all JUMBO» size ve SIPCO Se and is available 
separately. MODEL 1 

sane size se FLOOR MODEL. Heavy 
weighted base 0 rue eye catching sign. 
p fleight 42"'— weight 26 ibs. Ideal for halls, 


aisles, 
etc. Also ilabl (MODEL 1JWS). 
” a “FOR ILLUSTRATED Te 7 


PALI J roustin 


DEPT. @ 920 N. GARFIELD AVE. 
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provides on the other side space 
for recording various roentgeno- 
graphic examinations. Each 
worker is asked to record ex- 
posures made by his private physi- 
cian or hospital. The following 
year this information is taken 
from his card and using the 
“average” dose estimate for in- 
dividual examinations, the total 
dose is determined and added to 
the exposure record. It is believed 
that a reasonably accurate record 
can be maintained in this way. 


Health Education 
—From page 33 


grams, but I feel that inclusion of 
health education in the regular 
established safety program will 
cause the least amount of confu- 
sion and upheaval to both com- 
pany and employees, and this 
method of getting health educa- 
tion across to the employees 
should certainly be considered re- 
gardless of organizational struc- 
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Safeguard pullouts. 
* Protection from repeats. 


“Most important feature is 
that which makes it impos- 
sible for the operator to be 
“caught” by any pneumatic, 
electrical or mechanical fail- 
ure of the press or its con- 
trols” 
** Production 
“A definite increase in pro- 
duction due to the fact that 
the press operators may now 
release the press from the 
foot pedal leaving both hands 
free to pick up work for the 
next cycle” 
“Prior to Safeguards, produc- 
tion standards—(were) 841 to 
1508 pcs. per hr. —after Safe- 
away 934-1915 pcs. per 
our. 
“I am enclosing a sample 
piece from one of the presses 
on which we are using Safe- 
. The rate on this par- 
ticular job is 2,500 pcs. per 
hour.” 
*** Operator Acceptance 
“It was only a matter of days 
after the first trial-before the 
operators were expressing in- 
terest in getting more of 
them. 


Write for full information 





COMMON SENSE SAFETY FOR PUNCH PRESSES 


Direct quotes from a survey of users show their reasons for switching to 


Safeguard Manufacturing Co. 
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ture of the company and workers. 

In tailoring health education 
programs to fit the individual 
needs of the company and its em- 
ployees, there are available— 
through your local county cancer 
units and heart and polio units— 
suggested programs, speakers, 
visual aids, and a wealth of other 
educational material which can be 
had for the asking and which can 
be put together by the volunteer 
and paid workers in these units to 
fit exactly what you or your com- 
pany may wish to have. These 
paid and volunteer workers, espe- 
cially those in the cancer units, 
are most eager to cooperate in 
this health education effort and 
will set up the programs so as to 
conflict to a minimum with the 
total operations of a company. As 
an example, we have run cancer 
education programs at the Halifax 
Paper company as early as 6:00 
a.m. and as late as midnight. We 
have scheduled these programs 
for as few as eight people and for 
a hundred or more. In other 
words, tailoring programs to fit 
your company’s individual situa- 
tion is no great problem to your 
health agencies. 

One other step we have taken 
in cancer education is to extend 
this education to wives and other 
dependents of our employees. This 
was started last year and, though 
the response was not conclusive, 
it was certainly encouraging and 
we plan to continue it. We rented 
an auditorium in town to over- 
come any reluctance the em- 
ployees’ wives may have had to 
attend meetings on company prop- 
erty, and we extended the invita- 
tion to include “a neighbor or 
friend.” These meetings proved to 
be an aid in the company’s com- 
munity relations. 

We are convinced that health 
education is a necessary and jus- 
tified part of our employees’ total 
training and education. From our 
experience, we believe that health 
education can be more econom- 
ically included in the regular 
established safety programs. We 
believe that health education can 
be economically as well as morally 
justified as a part of a company’s 
normal obligations to its em- 
ployees. 

And finally, we believe that in- 
clusion of health education in 
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over-all employee training aids in 
community relations, especially 
when wives and dependents are 
included. 

Incidentally, last year the paper 
industry’s injury frequency rate 
was in the neighborhood of 9 per 
million man-hours worked; Hali- 
fax Paper Company’s was 6.5. 


MSA Acquires 
German Plant 


Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in 
the Auergesellschaft Aktiengesell- 
schaft (Auer Company, Inc.). 
The firm is one of Europe’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of safety equip- 
ment. 

The sale, made by Degussa, 
Frankfurt/Main, to MSA covers 
the entire manufacturing facilities 
of Auergesellschaft located in 
West Berlin and Schwibisch 
Gmiind. 

Auergesellschaft manufactures 
a complete line of gas masks, car- 
bon monoxide and dust respira- 
inhalators, and oxygen 
breathing apparatus. The com- 
pany is one of the oldest producers 
in Germany of gaslight equip- 
ment. It also manufacturers lu- 
minous chemicals and x-ray ac- 
cessories. 

Last year the MSA company 
established new subsidiaries in 
Mexico and Venezuela. For many 
years it has operated subsidiaries 
in Canada, Scotland, and South 
Africa. 

Together with its U. S. subsid- 
iary companies, MSA operates 
four plants, three research centers 
and 71 sales offices and ware- 
houses throughout the United 
States. The company manufac- 
tures more than 3,600 safety prod- 
ucts for mines and industry. 

The Auer Company was 
founded in Berlin in 1892 by Dr. 
Carl Auer von Welsbach, inventor 
of the Auer incandescent gas 
mantle 

Ninety per cent of the Auer 
plant was destroyed during World 
War II. Today the plant is re- 
located and employs approxi- 
mately 800 people. 

Auer will operate as a subsid- 
iary company under MSA’s Min- 
ing-International Group headed 
by Vice-President C. M. Donahue. 


tors, 
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Consultation Corner 


—From page 8 


details. An instrument using the 
same principle has been devised 
by two scientists with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company in Akron, 
Ohio. It reads ozone concentra- 
tions of less than one ppm. 

If concentrations are found to 
be high, self-contained breathing 
apparatus should be supplied for 
men working in the area. If the 


precipitator can be shut down and 
the work area properly ventilated 
the men could work safely with- 
out respiratory protection. 

One of the old standard chem- 
ical methods used for the deter- 
mination of ozone requires a 
standard solution of sodium io- 
dide and sodium thiosulfate. Five 
milliliters of a solution contain- 
ing five grams of aluminum chlo- 
ride and one gram of ammonium 
chloride per liter of water are 
added to each 100 milliliters of 2N 
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Contractors 
George A. Fuller Co, New York 


Architects 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Associates 


()tesearch Center 


ent - Kalacy, Taylor 


In this veritable headquarters 
for ideas, U.S. Rubber Co. research 
develops the company’s products 
of tomorrow, for manufacture in 
35 plants throughout the country. 
Halsey Taylor coolers, of type 
shown, have been installed, to pro- 
vide a never-failing source of re- 
freshing cool water for employees. 


New U.S. Rubber Co. Research Center, Wayne, N. J. 


fountains: coolers by 





The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. ; ‘alaey agfloe 
® 











a 


Free sample when requested 
on company stationery. 


Soft, comfortable, resilient, the SMR EAR STOP- 
PER adjusts itself to all shapes, turns and move- 
ments of the ear canal. 
in the ear. 
cost. Furnished in a plastic case. 
per set in gross lots. 


wn eee (SMR 


CUT DOWN NOISE 


WITH THES MR 


EARSTOPPER 


Tends to anchor itself 
Has a long life and is reasonable in 
Forty-five cents 


1905 Beverly Bivd., L.A. 57, Calif. 
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IN THEIR HANDS 


Help them to help you 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


The National Safety Council says that 
safety messages which get read do help 
to reduce accidents. One of your prob- 
lems is seeing that they get read. 


Here's two-way help 
for your safety program 


AJAX Cups can help . . . because they 
put their imprinted safety messages 
right in your worker's hand, several 
times a day, at just the moment he is 
relaxed, receptive, most likely to read. 


Plus the fact that these crisp, clean 
AJAX Cups provide the most conven- 
ient, comfortable drinking water serv- 
ice, boost employee morale, and reduce 
the hazard of transmitted infections. 


Ye 


AJAX® CUPS — wedge- 
shaped, easy to hold, dis- 
pense open, ready to 
drink from; in 4, 6 and 
7 oz. sizes, imprinted 
with assorted stock safe- 
ty messages at no extra 
cost—or your own mes- 
sage to order. 

AERO® cuPsS — for those 
who prefer a flat-bottom 
cup; in 3, 4, 5 and 6 oz. 
sizes. Also with stock 
safety messages or your 
Own message to order. 
Get the full Story — ask your industrial 
distributor or paper merchant for folder giv- 
ing full details about AJAX and AERO Cups 
and equipment or write to 


UNITED STATES 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
15 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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potassium iodide solution. It is 
possible that sulphur dioxide 
might interfere in this determina- 
tion. However, unless there are 
other oxidizing agents present 
this test will work. 

Another method of testing for 
ozone is to pass the gas through 
a neutral solution or through an 
alkaline solution of potassium io- 
dide, acidify the solution with 
sulphuric acid, and titrate the free 
iodine with 0.1N sodium thiosul- 
fate solution. This method is spe- 
cific only in the absence of certain 
oxidizing agents. 

If you are dealing with concen- 
trations of 0.1 parts per million 
it will be necessary to sample 10 
liters of air through each cubic 
centimeter of potassium iodide 
test solution before any ozone can 
be detected. The addition of alu- 
minum chloride as mentioned 
above somewhat increases the 
sensitivity of this method and if 
ammonium chloride and alumi- 
num chloride are used, the solu- 
tion should not be acidified before 
titz ation. 


Data Sheet 
—From page 40 


If felt or rubber gaskets are used 
to seal doors, low-temperature 
grease should be applied to the 
gaskets to prevent them from 
freezing shut. 


44. An alarm system for per- 
sonnel inside the cold room to 
signal an emergency should be 
provided to draw the immediate 
attention of those outside. A re- 
liable two-way communication 
system in constant operation 
while personnel are in the cold 
room is one recommended facility 
for signaling emergencies. An- 
other is an emergency light, horn, 
or bell system, actuated by a rope 
installed on the inside walls of 
the cold room in such a way that 
a person on the floor can reach 
the rope. 


45. Smoking inside the cold 
room should be prohibited as a 
fire-prevention measure and be- 
cause smoking makes breathing 
more difficult at cold tempera- 
tures. 





[Bushlii 


30 Years of QUALITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
Safety EQUIPMENT 


CHOICE OF EXPERIENCE 
You are looking at the Finest Qual- 
ity Bashlin Industrial Harness of 
Cotton Webbing—sewn with nylon 
thread. 


A COMPLETE LINE 
Bashlin’s Industrial Line of Safety 
Belts and Harnesses includes the 
correct equipment for your require- 
ment. Below, one of Bashlin’s many 
all-leather holsters. Also complete 
linemen’s equipment—a _ Bashlin 
feature. 


You Can't Afford Anything 
LESS Than the BEST— 
Say BASHLIN 
Highest Quality For Over 30 Years 
Distributors in Strategic Areas in U.S.A. 


Export: Copperweld Steel International 
In Cawana: Bell Electrocord Inc., Ltd., Toronto 


h Ask for... 
CATALOG NO. 54-S 


W.. BASHLIN CO. 


GROVE CITY; PA. 
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ADJUSTABLE SOLDERING 
IRON HOLDERS 


Three sizes for large 
and small irons. Can 
be placed on top of 
bench, fastened under 
bench or clamped to 
bench top or shelf. 
Available with wip- 
ing pad attachment, 
also slide for fasten- 
ing small holder to 
large. 


Write for further information. 
WILDER MFG. CO., INC. 


DEP’T G 
MECHANIC ST. & ERIE R.R. PORT JERVIS. N.Y 











THE POSITIVE 
LADDER SAFETY DEVICE 


CLIMBING 
MADE SAFE! 

lf climber starts 
to fall, device 
locks in a notch 
automatically, in- 
stantly. Holds se- 
curely. Limits fall 
to 7 inches. 


PREVENTS DEATH AND INJURIES 


— FROM FALLING 


AUTOMATIC, POSITIVE. Will instantly catch 
and hold workman if he starts to fall, even 
if unconscious. Requires no attention from 
climber; he climbs in normal manner. Inex- 
pensive. Easy to install; 3 men can clamp it 
to ordinary ladder in few hours. Clamps to 
any rung ladder, peg ladder, pole or frame- 
work. No welding or cutting. Notched rail 
hot-dipped galvanized. Entire equipment rust 
and corrosion proof. Can be kept free of ice 
by applying heat inside the carrier rail. In 
use approx. 10 years. Approved by Safety 
Engineers and Govt. Agencies throughout 
country. Patented. Manufactured only by 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER CO. 


1024 Burbank Bivd., P.O. Box 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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46. Exposure limits in the cold 
room cannot be arbitrarily speci- 
fied, since an individual’s comfort 
will dictate to some extent the 
amount of time he can stand ex- 
posure. Some operators find no 
time limit is necessary, if cold- 
room personnel are in good health 
and properly clothed. 


47. Following is a general 
guide to exposure limits within 
given temperature ranges: 


LOW-TEMPERATURE TIME LIMITS 
Maximum Daily 
Exposure 
No exposure time lim- 
it, if the person is 

properly clothed. 


Temperature 
Range 


30 F to OF 


Total cold-room work 
time: 4 hours. Alter- 
nate 1 hour in and 1 
hour out of the cham- 
ber. 


—30F to—70F Two periods of 30 
minutes each, at least 
4 hours apart. Total 
cold-room work time 
allowed: 1 hour. (Note: 
Some difference exists 
among operators. One 
recommends 15-min- 
ute periods—not over 
4 periods in any 8- 
hour work shift. An- 
other limits periods to 
1 hour out of every 4, 
with a low chill fac- 
tor, ie. no wind. A 
third reports that con- 
tinuous operation for 
3 hours at —65 F has 
been experienced 
without ill effect.) 


0 F to —30F 


—70 F to —100 F Maximum permissible 
cold-room work time: 
5 minutes over an 8- 
hour working day. For 
these extreme temper- 
atures, the wearing of 
a completely-enclosed 
headgear, equipped 
with a breathing tube 
running under the 
clothing and down the 
leg to preheat the air, 
is recommended. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


This data sheet was prepared by the 
Engineering Methods and Procedures 
Committee of the Automotive and Ma- 
chine Shop Section, National Safety 
Council. The data sheet has been ex- 
tensively reviewed by members of the 
National Safety Council and by repre- 
sentatives of chapters of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. It has been 
approved for publication by the Pub- 
lications Committee of the Industrial 
Conference of the National Safety 
Council. 














RELIEF 


from 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 
IN SHOWER ROOMS 


or you pay nothing 


Outmodes poisonous 
foot baths that 
make feet sore 


A MORALE 
BUILDER 


costs less than 


50¢ 


NEW 


refreshing 
non-poisonous 


FUNGICIDE 


FOAM-X COMPANY 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing labor costs — 
a single cleaning unit that completely mechanizes scrubbing. A 
Combination Scrubber-Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes 
if required, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience of working 
with this single unit... the thoroughness with which it cleans 
..and the features that make the machine simple to operate. 
It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of the hand on 
clutch lever adjusts speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs quietly. 


Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric 
unit for heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, 
has a 26-inch brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 
sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), de- 
pending upon condition of the floors, conges- 
tion, et cetera. (The machine can be leased or 
purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of sizes, 
and gasoline or propane powered as well as 
electric models. From this complete line, you can 
choose the size and model that’s exactly right for 
your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s 
also good to know that 4 Finnell Floor Specialist 
and Engineer is nearby to help train your mainte- 
mance operators in the proper use of the machine 
and to make periodic check-ups. 





. For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone 

(Powder Dispenser or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 

and Level Cable Wind Inc., 2205 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all 
Soe CoeEaEee principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. Breet “nc 


—_ PRINCIPAL 
Oniginaters of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines oor U4 fabal is 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT 





Product announcements in this section are reviewed for 
compliance with the advertising policy of the NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS. Inclusion should not, however, be construed as 
endersement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Dunking 
Station 


Model 4-J Dunking 

Station is designed for 

use wherever fire haz- 

ards from smoking are 

a problem. It can be 

permanently mounted on walls, posts, columns, etc., 
in washrooms or other public places. 

Since the canister cannot be lifted off a bracket, 
the cleaning problem is solved by furnishing a 
rugged, lightweight molded glass fiber inner-liner, 
which fits inside the heavy-duty cast aluminum 
canister. 

The inner-liner is partly filled with water. The 
“smoke” is dropped in a large hole in the canister 
lid, and is immediately extinguished. 

By flipping back the lid, and lifting out the inner- 
liner, the cleaning job is done. The model is avail- 
able in either the deluxe polished finish or the 
standard black crinkle finish. 

The new inner-liner fits all jumbo size canisters 
and is available as a separate item. 

Standard Industrial Products Co., Dept. $, 920 N. Gar- 
field Ave., Peoria, Ill. (Item 301) 


Ripple Sole 
Safety Shoe 


These safety shoes 
feature the popular and 
comfortable Ripple Sole. 
This sole is excellent 
for wear on hard sur- 
faces, as it offers resil- 
ience and at the same 

time has high traction qualities. 

Style R-18 is made with medium brown Quilon 
treated leather and is completely Dacron stitched. 
These features combine to make this shoe wearable 
under many kinds of wet industrial conditions. 
Record Industrial Co., Dept. R.S., 3301 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. (Item 302) 


Crane 


Safety 
Switch 


A Dyna-Switch for the auto- 
matic prevention of hoist and 
crane overloading features a lift- 
ing hook at the bottom rather 

= than the normal lifting eye. This 
hook, which offers a generous throat opening, will 
accommodate almost any hoist or crane. Thus, the 
new model provides greater utility, as well as ease 
and speed of loading and unloading. 

To protect against possible tampering or damage, 
a heavy metal case has also been added to all models 
in the Dyna-Switch line. 

Easily attached to hoists or cranes, the switch 
cuts off all power to the motor when overloading 
occurs. The operator must then press the reverse 
switch, and return the load to the floor. He must 
remove the surplus weight before the pick-up can 
be completed. The unit can be easily set in the field 
to operate at any one point between 500 and 10,000 
lbs. It is available with one or two adjustable micro- 
switches to control mechanical forces at various 
load points. It can also be used to ring bells or op- 
erate warning signals. 

W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 14620 Keswick St., Van Nuys, 
Calif. (item 303) 


Welded 
Grating 


A 3/4 in. size 
grating has been 
added to this man- 
ufacturer’s line of 
Gold Nugget all- 

welded grating. The main bar is 3/4 in. by 13/64 
in., and the reticuline bar is of 12 gauge steel and 
3/4 in. in depth. 

This is an all-welded reversible grating, and no 
holes are punched. 
Globe Co., Products Div., 4000 S. Princeton Ave., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. (Item 304) 
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Wheel Stop 


A device that will find 
wide acceptance in industrial 
and railroad fields is a port- 
able car stop called the 
“Porta-Stop” Wheel Stop. 

The stop consists of a 
rugged, cast steel, rail and 

wheel conforming block that weighs approximately 
40 Ibs. But, it is easily carried by a convenient cast- 
in hand hold. 

The block portion of the wheel stop is simply but 
securely positioned on the rail by use of twin, inter- 
locking, heat-treated, alloy steel, clamp handles that 
join to form an endless loop about the block and rail. 

Instant assembly or disassembly of the clamp is 
accomplished by revolving the two parts, each about 
30 degrees. One block will suffice for all sizes of 
rails. Two sizes of clamps are available for rails up 
to 110 Ibs. and over the 110-Ib. class. One pair of 
“Porta-Stop” wheel stop assemblies consists of two 
blocks and two pairs of identical half-clamps, and 
weighs 120 lbs. 

Calumet Steel Castings Corp., 1636 Summer St., Ham- 
mond, Ind. (Item 305) 


Aluminum Ladders 


The major aluminum ladder products of this 
manufacturer have been approved for listing by 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 

The company manufacturers a complete line of 
aluminum ladder products, including steps, plat- 
forms, straight ladders, extensions, scaffold planks 
and stages. To earn the UL Label, approved prod- 
ucts must continually meet the organization’s stand- 
ards. UL continually examines and tests the equip- 
ment for construction and maximum safety. 
Louisville Ladder Co., 1101 W. Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
(Item 306) 


Air Sampler 
Filter Holder 


A larger filter 
holder is now op- 
tional equipment 
with this Hi-Vol- 
ume Air Sampler. 
Made of stainless 

steel and aluminum, it consists of a mounting collar 
extended to a rectangular opening. The mouth, 
protected by a screen, accommodates 6 x 9 in. and 
8 x 10 in. filter papers. 

Originally designed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the sampler has been widely used by gov- 
ernment and industry to detect and measure air- 
born radioactive particles, dust, smoke and smog, 
mine and factory air hazards and for research and 
testing. 

The sampler quickly “inhales” an entire area— 
indoors or out, measuring pollutants by means of 
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deposits on filter papers. Approximately 50 filter 
type papers, 4 in. in diameter, have been used in 
the standard filter holder. The units is readily port- 
able and filter papers and filter holders may be ex- 
changed in the field for continuous testing. 

The Staplex Co., Air Sampler Div., 777-771 Fifth Ave., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. (Item 307) 


Dry Chemical 
Extinguisher 


A valve-in-head, cartridge-op- 
erated dry chemical extinguisher 
features one valve that punctures 
the cartridge and simultaneously 
provides squeeze-grip control of 
powder flow. This faster and 
simpler operation is without a 
shut-off nozzle. 

The greater powder spread and range is accom- 
plished by use of a “tri-jet” horn. The unit is avail- 
able in 4, 10, 20 and 30 lb. models and each has 
stainless steel shells making them lighter and higher 
in tensile strength. 

General Fire Extinguisher Corp., P. O. Box 263, Detroit 
32, Mich. (Item 308) 


Non-Slip Cleaner 


“SAFTEE” Concentrated Non-Slip Floor Cleaner 
contains a catalyst to avoid slipping and accidents 
in cleaning processes. 

The product cleans thoroughly, rapidly and eco- 
nomically by emulsifying or dissolving grease and 
oil, releasing dirt and grime without harm to any 
kind of floor or flooring that water will not harm. 

The product contains no grit or acids and is non- 
slip when wet or dry. It may be used on all types 
of floors or floorings such as linoleum, cork, rub- 
ber, vinyl, marble, etc. 

Shralyte Co., 1275 Main Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
(Item 309) 


Safety Glasses 
Side Shields 


A new version 
of plastic and met- 
al frame glasses is 
available with side 

shields. The wire mesh side shield addition gives 
full closure around the eyes, yet maintains satisfac- 
tory ventilation to prevent lens clouding. 

The glasses are available in 46 x 39mm. and 48 x 
41mm. eye sizes in a choice of 20, 22, 24, and 26mm. 
bridge sizes. F-7 shape lenses are made in clear or 
antiglare super-safety glass, or in clear plastic. The 
lenses are offered in 6.00 curve only. 

The all-in-one plastic section performs double 
duty as the lens rim and comfort bridge pad. 
Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2705 W. Roscoe, Chicago, Ill. 
(Item 310) 
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First-Aid 
Station 


A first-aid cabinet, small 
enough to mount close to 
hazardous areas, yet large 
enough to hold necessary 
first-aid items, is especially 
useful where fast, immediate 
first-aid treatment must be 

given. 

Each of the cabinet’s doors is fitted with a posi- 
tive-action catch that cannot open as a result of 
nearby vibration, making the unit ideal for plant 
use even in difficult locations. Other safety features 
are rounded-corner construction, one-piece doors 
and platform base for greater stability and cleanli- 
ness 

The unit is finished in white, baked-on enamel and 
is 66” by 24 in. by 12 in. 

General Scientific Equipment Co., P. O. Box 3038, 
Philadelphia 50, Pa. (Item 311) 


5th Wheel Safety Lock 


This device is designed to stop accidental separa- 
tion of tractors and semi-trailers caused either by 
driver error or mechanical failure of the coupler. 

The unit is used by industrial, construction, dis- 
tribution and trucking industries, or for any tractor 
and semi-trailer. The device securely locks the 
tractor and trailer as soon as the driver opens the 
air valve. 

Models are available for air of vacuum-operated 
equipment, and fit both automatic and manual 
couplers. They are completely automatic and 
trouble-free in use. 

Torre Safety Devices Co., Inc., 4906 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. (Item 312) 


Explosion-Proof 
Floor Machine 


Stowaway handles which push 
to an upright position to save 
space in storage closets are now 
standard on this Explosion-Proof 
Commander, all-purpose floor 

/ machine. 
= The Commander is designed 
specifically for safe maintenance 
of floors in powder factories, atomic research plants, 
oil refineries and other hazardous industries. The 
electric switch is mounted on the motor housing to 
eliminate wiring from the motor handle. The start- 
and-stop control is retained on the handle. The 
motor and switch are constructed, sealed and safety- 


tested to prevent sparks and static that might ignite 
explosive gas, dust, fumes or vapor. All electrical 
connections and fittings bear UL approved seals of 
safety. 

The Commander is available with either 16 or 
20 in. brush spread. 
Holt Mfg. Co., 669—20th St., Oakland 12, Calif. (Item 
313) 


Piston 
Hand Pump 


A heavy-duty piston hand 
pump employed exclusively to 
meet the exacting, requirements 
of military service, has now been 
released for general use. 

The 1100 Series double-action 
piston hand pump has a capacity 
of 30 gal. per minute, pumping on 

both forward and back strokes. It is particularly 
suited to servicing heavy equipment in the high- 
way and building construction fields. 

Among the pump’s many features are the double- 
action piston with heavy leather cups back-to-back 
to assure positive seal; spring-loaded, stainless steel, 
poppet-type valve and seats; heavy aluminum alloy 
housing; stainless steel interior parts; removable 
strainer screen; and a reversible handle which per- 
mits a wide variety of vertical or horizontal mount- 
ings. 

The self-priming pump, which is capable of a 
vertical lift up to 30 ft., is available in four models. 
Included are both hose and spout types, and auto- 
matic shut-off nozzle. 

Tokheim Corp., 1670 S$. Wabash Ave., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. (Item 314) 


Boiler 
Scaffold 


This scaffold is especially de- 
signed for use in boiler mainte- 
nance. It is easy to install and 
remove. The scaffold gives com- 
plete coverage of the boiler for 
construction or repair, and allows 
for communication between the 
man in the boiler and the outside 

operator. 

It is easily accessible by workmen, and material 
may be hoisted inside the boiler. The scaffold is 
self-cleaning and may be easily removed and dis- 
mantled, and provides for adequate load capacity 
with a special provision for the safety of personnel. 
Atlas Industrial Corp., 849—39th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Item 315) 
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Adjustable 
Safety 
Wrenches 


A self-locking, adjustable 

wrench called the “Click- 

Stop” has no buttons, levers, 

or gadgets. The advantage 

of any locking wrench is 

that it will not slip off fittings because it does not 

change opening size in use or when momentarily 

laid aside. This saves a mechanic’s hands from the 

beating they take when a wrench slips under a 

strong turning load. The wrench also saves read- 
justing time. 

The “Clik-Stop,” with its identifying golden knurl, 
has built in locking action. A series of grooves in 
the bottom of the spring-loaded knurl “ratchet” 
over two lands in the wrench body allows the user 
to set the wrench opening in the usual way but 
prevents the opening from changing if the wrench 
is dropped or bumped against the work. When turn- 
ing pressure is applied to a fitting, it is impossible 
to move the knurl. 

The wrench has been field-tested and is available 
in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-in. sizes. 

Proto Tool Co., 2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Item 316) 


Yellow 
Rainwear 


A new line of rainwear offered 
in two materials—cotton or nylon 
base—is coated with high-visibil- 
ity yellow neoprene. 

The material is made in a full 
assortment of styles—jackets, 
pants, three-quarter and full- 

length coats, hoods and hats. The garments are full- 
cut for wear over regular clothing, and a combina- 
tion of materials provides added flexibility and 
wearing comfort. 

The clothing may be laundered, scrubbed with 
soap and water or dry-cleaned. 
Industrial Products Co., 2787 N. Fourth St., Philadel- 
phia 33, Pa. (Item 317) 


Sterilizing-Cleaning Agent 


PC-6 is a powerful, germ-killing agent, excellent 
detergent properties. It is desirable for industrial 
plants, hospitals, public buildings, etc., and espe- 
cially for food handling and pharmaceutical estab- 
lishments. 
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PC-6 has a pheno] coefficient of 6, yet has clean- 
ing ability superior to most detergents. A phenol 
coefficient of 6 means 6 times the germ-killing power 
of carbolic acid. Even when diluted with 120 parts 
water, the product retains its potency. In laboratory 
tests, the product has been effective against bac- 
teria, virus, fungae, and algae. 

It is recommended for economical sanitizing and 
maintenance cleaning of tiled floors, painted sur- 
faces and washroom facilities. It is safe on the skin, 
rinses film free and leaves a pleasant, fresh air odor. 
The Penetone Co., 74 Hudson Ave., Tenafly, New 
Jersey (Item 318) 


Work Gloves 


A neoprene, vinyl plastic 

(illustrated) and _ rubber- 

coated work gloves have 

distinctive features. The 

neoprene gloves are claimed to be _ liquid-proof, 

acids, solvents and caustics resistant and are rec- 

ommended wherever heat, snagging or cutting is a 
danger. 

The fully-coated vinyl plastic gloves are said to 
be three or four times more effective against oil than 
ordinary plastic gloves. The manufacturer also 
claims protection against solvents and abrasives, 
finger dexterity and improved hand comfort. 

A positive grip, and excellent resistance to cut- 
ting, abrasions, heat and punctures are claimed for 
the natural rubber coated group. 

Riegel Textile Corp., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. (Item 319) 


Marine Fire 
Extinguishers 


Two marine dry chemical 
fire extinguishers feature 
special salt water resistant 
undercoatings and Coast 
Guard approval. They are 
available in red, light blue 
and white. The blue and 

white colors are especially toned to match the 
modern interiors of pleasure craft. 
The two models are: 
1. Portable models with 4, 10, 20 and 30-lb. dry 
chemical capacity. 
2. Fire extinguishing systems, semi-portable with 150 
and 350-lb. dry chemical capacity. 
The semi-portable extinguishing systems are 
equipped with 50 feet of hose and nozzles. 
Ansu!l Chemical.Co., Marinette, Wisc. (Item 320) 
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Car Stop 


Used in sets, the 
quick and easy to 
install car stop re- 
quires no drilling, 

produces no rail joint interference, and no special 
tools are needed for installation. The unit is semi- 
portable and is adjustable to all rails with maximum 
leverage clamps. 

The fastening arrangement not only permits 
varied application to the rail, but makes one size 
unit adjustable to rails ranging from 60 pounds to 
the heaviest section. 

The stop is “tied” securely to the rail by use of 
two forged steel U-bolt clamps and mounted to 
absorb the shock of car wheels striking the stop. 
Aldon Co., Dept. 28, 3338 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
13 Hl. (item 321) 


Disposable Protective Apron 


The material used in this apron is KAYCEL, it 
is fabricated by laminating two layers of cellulose 
wadding on each side of a nylon fiber base. The 
material is then treated for fire retardency and 
water repellency. The product will burn in an in- 
cinerator or with combustible materials, but will not 
ignig¢@from sparks or heat. There is little chance of 
spontaneous ignition. 

The elastic ties are comfortable, and the apron 
is designed to fit everyone. It is light weight and 
the reverse side of a soiled apron may be used as 
a cleaning and polishing cloth. 

The apron may be imprinted with safety slogans. 
American Mfg. & Sales Co., 1048 Virginia Ave., 
indianapolis 3, Ind. (Item 322) 


Goggle 
Cleaning 
Station 


This goggle 
cleaning station 
stays right on the 
job with the work- 
man. It measures 

only 7% x 5 x 5 in. and is easily mounted on a wall 
or machine and is made of aluminum and high im- 
pact polyethylene. The station contains a 4-oz. 
squeeze bottle of Fogpruf and package of 200 op- 
tical wiping tissues. 

The station is easy to use, as the goggles are held 
about an inch from the spray head on top, the green 
button is pushed and the liquid is allowed to dry 
on the glasses. A clean optical tissue, extending 
from the bottom of the station, polishes the lenses. 
The tissue can be discarded at the top of the station. 


The spray has vigorous cleaning and anti-fog- 
ging powers, removes dirt and grime without streak- 
ing, and coats the lens surface with a micro-thin 
film that protects against fogging for hours. 

For locations where the station is not required, 
the 4-o0z. squeeze-type polyethylene bottle of Fog- 
pruf may be conveniently kept in a desk or pocket 
without breaking or leaking. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 N. Braddock St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Item 323) 


Safety 
Chuck Key 


The use of this chuck key 
with the KEY-BAK key reel 
is said to eliminate the dan- 
ger of starting a drill-press 
while the chuck key is still 
in place. 

In addition, the reel (at- 
tached as it is to the drill- 

press itself) is always handy to the operator. 

The KEY-BAK is watch size, precision made in 
a heavily chromed case, and has a steel chain with 
a swivel connection to prevent chain twisting. 
Lummis Mfg. Co., 2242 E. Foothill Blvd., Pasadena, 
Calif. (Item 324) 


Carbon 
Monoxide 
Tester 


A low-cost, dual-pur- 
pose carbon monoxide 
tester makes it possible 
to detect CO concentra- 
tions right in the en- 
gine exhaust stream, as 

well as in room atmospheres. 

The direct-reading unit shows at a glance whether 
carbon monoxide is above or below safe concentra- 
tion levels, and also indicates the approximate per- 
centage concentration. 

The device, called the “Oxy-Monoxo,” will detect 
carbon monoxide in the approximate range of 100 
to 1,000 parts per million. 

The kit consists of a pushbutton operated aspirator 
pump with a connector for holding the detector 
tubes; 24 replaceable sealed glass detector tubes 
containing the yellow, chemical-gel detector chem- 
ical; and six rubber caps for capping detector tubes. 

The tester is simple to operate, and smoke, fumes, 
gases other than carbon monoxide or temperature 
variations will not affect the readings. 


Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Wayne, Pa. (Item 325) 


For More Information—Circle Item Number on Reader Service Postcard 
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Fiberglass 
Ladder 


A light-weight, long-wearing 
and non-conductive fiberglass re- 
inforced plastic ladder is now in 
full production. 

Straight and extension ladders 
up to 28 feet in length and made 
with fiberglass reinforced Polylite 
polyester resin combine protec- 
tion against electrocution with 
lightness and ease of handling. 
The extension models have a spe- 
cially designed lock that auto- 

matically snaps on to a rung when the rope is re- 
leased. This provides assurance against runaway 
lowering of the ladder. A slight tension on the rope 
acts as a brake during lowering. 

The fiberglass ladder does not bend, break or 
crack when dropped, and is impervious to weather, 
corrosion and acid. The ladder is available with 
yellow side rails and black steps. 

It will be especially useful to utility companies 
and firms using ladders for electrical installations 
and repairs. 

Hopfield Industrial Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 54, 738 A. St., 
San Rafael, Calif. (Item 326) 


Aluminum 
Helmets 


These stream- 
lined aluminum 
helmets are de- 
signed for use 
where wide brim 
safety hats pre- 

sent problems. Wide brim safety protective equip- 
ment can easily be blown or knocked off when worn 
by workers in restricted areas or in wind. 

Oil field workers especially will appreciate the 
“SHORTY.” The hat weighs 10 oz. complete, yet its 
impact strength surpasses that of metal head pro- 
tection. 

Three high ridges across the crown develop a 
girder-like margin of strength and increase impact 
protection. The caps are available in six fade-proof 
colors. The head-band assemblies are easily adjusted 
to any head size and float freely inside the cap 
allowing air to circulate around the head. 


E. D. Bullard Co., 2680 Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif. 
(Item 327) 


Fire Extinguisher 
Weighing Device 


The Silent Sentry is 
a CO-2 Fire Extin- 
guisher weighing device 
that is said to eliminate 
the possibility of hu- 
man error in periodic 
fire extinguisher inspec- 
tion. 

The device gives continuous assurance that the 
extinguisher contains an effective charge and is 
ready for emergency use. A clearly observable in- 
dicator on the face of the Silent Sentry will register 
“Refill” when approximately %4 of the CO-2 charges 
escape. In other words, a potential and dangerous 
condition is indicated before the extinguisher has 
lost its effectiveness for controlling a fire. 

The unit is manufactured in two basic sizes, which 
will handle all types of fire extinguishers now being 
manufactured. The patented weighing device is de- 
signed to provide easy, rapid wall installation, and 
no separate mounting brackets or attaching acces- 
sories are necessary. There are no parts to wear 
and it is completely corrosion and rust-proof. 
Mel-Rod Mfg. Co., 11616 Hart St., N. Hollywood, 
Calif. (Item 328) 


Shovel & Crane 
Safety Circle 


The Safety Cir- 
cle is a device 
easily mounted on 
any make or 
model of crane or 

shovel. Initial tests were made in the lumber, log- 
ging and sand and gravel fields where the need has 
been distinct. The steel mesh platform gives the 
operators a feeling of freedom from fear always 
encountered when equipment swings. The circle 
inscribed by the outside perimeter of the device 
practically eliminates the feasibility of a worker 
being in the death-zone. 

When it is necessary to move the equipment any 
distance, the Circle hinges upward and locks se- 
curely in position. 

Since the Circle automatically inscribes a work 
area, the operator knows that his counterweight will 
not smash into an obstacle or damage other equip- 
ment. 

The Circle is available for immediate installation 
in the construction, logging, railroad and oil well 
equipment fields. 

Answers, Inc., 1215 Oak St., Eugene, Ore. (Item 329) 


For More Information—Circle Item Number on Reader Service Postcard 
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First-Aid 
System 


A convenient unit 
system of industrial 
first-aid, the “C-Thru 
Unit System,” with in- 
spection window, is a 
refinement and im- 

provement of the D-unit system and features units 
with plastic windows that permit the contents of a 
first-aid kit to be seen and checked at a glance. 

Each unit is wrapped in air-tight cellophane with 
an easy-to-open pull tab, and the continuous red 
line that signals an open package. 

Antiseptics and burn ointments are contained in 
“one shot” transparent plastic tubes and an effective 
wound cleanser is packaged in a large transparent 
plastic tube. All these items, in turn, are packaged 
in C-Thru units with an inspection window. 

All standard first-aid items are now available in 
C-Thru units. 


Davis Emergency Equipment Co., 47 Halleck St., New- 
ark, N. J. (Item 330) 


Protective Work Clothing 


Dynel protective work clothing is now available 
in a lasting anti-static finish. After 50 or more test 
washings and dry-cleanings, the Aston finish cloth- 
ing retained effective anti-static properties. 

The finish repels lint and dust, and may be easily 
decontaminated after radiation exposure. The man- 
ufacturer states this is the first time a garment is 
available which is simultaneously chemically inert, 
flame resistant and lastingly static free and, there- 
fore, affords protection in virtually any working en- 
vironment. 

The first industries which are expected to use the 
new garments include petroleum, chemical, paint, 
missile and ordnance and other industries where 
explosive vapors present a spark hazard, and where 
corrosive fumes, dusts or liquids are job hazards. 

The new finish will broaden the utility of Dynel, 
since it is inert to weak and strong acids, alkalis 
and salts, and to virtually all commonly used organic 
chemicals and does not support combustion. 

Users are cautioned against laundering in the 
presence of an oxygen bleach, which is likely to 
remove the finish. 


Milburn Co., 3246 E. Woodbridge, Detroit 7, Mich. 
(Item 331) 


For More Information—Circle Item Number on Reader Service Postcard 
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Bomgardner Mfg. Co. 


John B. Dunne has been 
named assistant sales man- 
ager. Previously, Mr. Dunne 
was sales manager of the 
Medical and Hospital De- 
partment of Globe Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


With his new organization, 
Mr. Dunne will be respon- 
sible for working with the sales outlets of the 
company. The company has manufactured a line of 
stretchers, ambulance cots and allied equipment for 
over 60 years. 


John B. Dunne 


He has had considerable experience in respiratory 
protection equipment. 


Zenith Radio Corp. 


Frank W. Borta has been promoted to district 
sales representative for the Hearing Aid Division 
of Zenith. 


Mr. Borta will cover six mid-western states. He 
has been associated with Zenith since 1953 as ad- 
vertising production manager of the Hearing Aid 
Division. 
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American Industrial Safety 
Equipment Co. 


E. J. Morse, president, has 
announced the promotion of 
Donald T. O’Shea to the 
position of general sales 
manager. Mr. O’Shea has 
been a member of the sales 
staff for several years, and 
has been in the safety equip- 
ment field for more than 10 
years. He is a member of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers and will maintain his office at the 
general offices of the Cleveland Company. 


Donald T. O’Shea 


Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp. 


Robert E. Cervay has been 
named east central district 
manager for this fire-fighting 
equipment and systems man- 
ufacturer. 

He will be responsible for 
the sale of the fire-fighting 
equipment for 47 Buffalo in- 
dustrial distribution outlets 


Robert E. Cervay 


in the Southeast. 
Previously, Mr. Cervay was with Cities Service 
Oil Company and the Oil Insurance Association. 
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Silicone Paper Co. 
of America, Inc. 

John F. Dowling has been 
elected vice-president in 
charge of sales of this New 
York organization. 

He has been national sales 
representative for the com- 
pany, which is a producer of 
silicone-treated paper with 

John F. Dowling plants at Rochester, N. Y.; 
Hackensack, N. J.; Wilton, N. H.; Cleveland, Ohio 
and Lee, Mass. 


Magnesium Co. of America 

Charles L. Thompson has been appointed general 
sales manager of the corporation. 

Mr. Thompson has been manager of sales for the 
Aluminum Extrusion and Tubing Division of Rey- 
nolds Metals Company; general manager of the Buda 
Engine and Equipment Co.; and general sales man- 
ager of Material Handling Equipment for Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

He will maintain his office at the company’s head- 
quarters in East Chicago, Ind. 

* * * 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 

The Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. equipment 
has been integrated into Fyr-Fyter’s line of fire 
equipment. 


If You Use 


tics of any kind, the NFPA says, 


The Globe Company manufactures a complete 
line of sprinkler equipment approved by UL and 
Factory Mutual Laboratories. The acquisition of 
the Globe Company has increased the number of 
Fyr-Fyter manufacturing plants to seven. 


* * * 


Globe Industries, Inc. 

John F. Palmer has been 
named eastern sales manager 
of the Medical and Hospital 
Department of this Dayton 
manufacturer of compressed 
air self-contained breathing 
apparatus. 

Mr. Palmer has had over 

John F. Palmer 10 years experience in the 
safety field, and is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers. 


* aE * 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

MSA has announced several appointments. 

James J. Murphy, Jr., has been named sales man- 
ager in the New Jersey area; James C. Sheehan has 
been appointed a sales engineer at Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Ronald M. Ladick has been appointed a sales engi- 
neer in the Chicago District Office, and John T. 
Whelan, Jr. has been named as sales engineer in 
the Omaha, Nebraska area. 


TNT. Crash of an aircraft or 


Flammable Mastics 

Planning new countertops or a 
floor tiling job? If you are, know 
the materials you’re working with. 

Some mastics and adhesives 
used in cementing tile are ex- 
tremely flammable. Vapors given 
off by the mastic need only a touch 
of flame to flash into a fire which 
may critically burn you and your 
home. 

The National Fire Protection 
Association has numerous recent 
records of such fires, reporting 
severe injuries to users. 

Take a good, careful look at the 
warning label on the container of 
any mastic or adhesive you intend 
to use, urges the NFPA. 

Mastics marked “Caution! Com- 
bustible” or ‘“Non-combustible”’ 
are safer to use. If they carry a 
warning label reading “Danger! 
Extremely Flammable” or “Warn- 
ing-Flammable” or “Caution, In- 
flammable Mixture,” they are 
more dangerous, and it’s smart to 
avoid their use. 

Whenever you work with mas- 
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follow these rules and be fire safe: 
(1) Shut off all pilots, stoves and 
other open flame-producing de- 
vices in the area; (2) Don’t 
smoke; (3) Open doors and win- 
dows in the area; (4) Choose a 
safer mastic. 


Accidental Nuclear Blast 
Remote Possibility 

ACCIDENTAL nuclear explosion, 
while moving or storing nuclear 
weapons, is an extremely remote 
possibility, the Atomic Energy 
Commission said. 

During the past 12 years air- 
craft, trucks, and ships carried 
nuclear weapons in maneuvers, 
exercises, and practice alerts and 
to storage places. Few accidents 
occurred in handling and moving 
these materials. Not one accident 
caused a nuclear explosion, fis- 
sion or fusion reaction creating a 
large explosive effect. 

Many nuclear weapons contain 
conventional explosives, such as 
chemical explosives similar to 


severe wreck of a train carrying 
a nuclear weapon could cause 
this conventional explosive to det- 
onate by impact or fire. In most 
cases, the AEC said, this type of 
explosion is the greatest damage 
that can happen. Its effect is lim- 
ited to the accident area. 

This kind of accident has taken 
place occasionally, without dam- 
age much greater than that 
caused by the crash and without 
injury to persons from nuclear 
materials. In the majority of air- 
craft accidents involving a nu- 
clear weapon, nuclear materials 
would not be burned or scattered. 
No radiological problem would 
exist, the AEC said. 

Accidental detonation of con- 
ventional explosives might scat- 
ter materials locally in dust via 
wind or explosion. This would 
not be fallout of fissioned materi- 
als and could not be considered 
hazardous unless taken internal- 
ly, as by breathing. Even then, 
dangerous dosages are unlikely, 
the AEC said. 
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GETS-A-LITE auarp and Guipe 


Quickly and Easily Installed 
by Anyone — No 
Tools Needed! 


@ Simply slip GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE over the fixture, as il- 
lustrated. 


Made of indestructible spring steel 
wire. etaag to break, get out of 
order or replace. Will last indefi- 
nitely. 

Once installed, GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE is NEVER removed. 
Nothing to unlock, fuss with or 
lock, when changing lamps. 
GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND GUIDE 
actually steers lamp into et, en- 
abling maintenance man to change 
lamp in 10 seconds! 


Available for 40 watt and 100 watt 
fluorescent lamps. 


GETS-A-LITE CO. — Dept. NSN-58 


3865 N. Milwovkee Ave., Chicago 41, ili. 


























Light weight *Rust-proof *Sturdy 
*Assembles in 5 minutes—no threads 
*Folds flat ®*Can be used as wall curtain 








AT LAST—a portable 
screen that is a fraction 
of the weight of the old 
type. Withstands rough 
handling. Available in 
every wanted size. Ask 
your dealer or write us 





Special 


CATALOG 


Products Division 
Complete Line of 
Work Gloves, 


SINGER MFG. CO. 
Welding Gloves | 


and 
Safety Clothing Chicago 22 











860 W. Weed St., 
| 
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Rough Rides Cause 
Severe Body Shock 


By taking undue advantage of 
man’s ability to withstand body 


| shock, vehicle designers have pro- 


duced some disastrous effects on 
the human body, charged A. O. 
Radke, assistant director of the 
Bostrom Research Laboratories, 
Boston, Mass. He spoke at the An- 
nual Meeting of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in New York. 

Passenger car drivers aside, 
some 15 million drivers each day 
use rough riding vehicles, such as 
trucks or tractors, which cause or 
aggravate a number of injuries, 
including disorders of the spine 
and supporting structures, he said. 
He quoted reports on Armed 
Services personnel compelled to 
ride for prolonged periods in 
jeeps over rough roads. Many of 
them were forced to leave the 
service with invertabral disc 
hernia, operations being required 
in some cases. 

Many of these injuries have oc- 
curred because a man _ seated 
loses his own natural vibration at- 
tenuators—his legs—and, outside 
of automobiles, vehicle designers 
have not made any attempt at 
adequate compensation, both 
through carelessness and through 
ignorance of human body limits, 
Mr. Radke indicated. 

He said that the best solution 
to the problem so far has been 
suspension seating, as used in 
automobiles. but he called it ex- 
pensive and, in some cases, im- 
practical, because of truck or 
tractor design considerations. 
Even with suspension seating, 
vibration intensity may still be 
greater than tests have shown to 
be the recommended limits. 

However, the future might hold 
brighter hopes for vehicle drivers, 
Mr. Radke said. A considerable 
study has been initiated to meas- 
ure at least the physiological and 
psychological factors that affect 
man exposed to vibration. It is 
hoped, said Mr. Radke, that the 
development of these basic data 
will enable designers to make 
maximum and effective use of 
man’s ability to withstand shock 
and vibration. “Effective man- 
power is perhaps our most pre- 
cious and limited resource,” he 
said. 
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Self-Sticking 
Safety Signs 


Unskilled help any puts up Brady 
pay a thout nails, screws, 

y stick and stay stuck 
to any surface. 


The signs you need are among the 
500 Ginterent Brady Self -Sticking 
Accident Prevention oes. Wordings, 
colors, and sizes are mmended 

and approved by ASA SA and NSC. 
bye 9 for free samples and Catalog 
145- 

ee mee Warning Stripes - 

“gd right off the roll 
Pte in. 2 sealed-in lastic colors. 
Out paint. Write for free sam- 
ples and Bulletin 143-A. 
Fast delivery. Distributors in 150 


cities. = 
W. H. Brady Co. 
780 W. Glendale Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


END NEEDLESS OVERHEAD 
EXPENSES IN WASHROOMS! 


with Saut-O 


Electric HAND and HAIR Dryers 








MODERN AUTOMATIC 
pushbutton way! 
@ Eliminates ALL Towel Costs 
@ Cuts Maintenance Expenses 85% 
@ Ends Litter...More Sanitary! 


WRITE TODAY! new 
Brochure shows modern way 

to neater washrooms with less 
maintenance. No towel expense! 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
1058 Commonwealth Ave., NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


These trade publications will keep you up-to-the-minute on new 
developments in safety equipment and health products. All catalogs 
are free, and will be sent without obligation. Just circle publication 


number on the Reader Service Postcard. 


Audio-Visual Projection: 

If you show safety movies, you'll be in- 
terested in Eastman Kodak’s new Bulletin 
V3-22 on audio-visual projection. The book- 
let contains sections on room facilities, 
seating plan, screen size and type, loud 
speaker location, projector location, image 
brightness and prcjector distance. Eastman 
Kodak Co., Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y 

For more details circle No. 400 
on enclosed return postal card 


Ladders: 

New, 20-page catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes safety-step ladders, hydraulic lifts 
and fixed and adjustable work platforms 
The company’s new pyramid design is de- 
scribed in detail. Ballymore Co., West 
Chester 17, Pennsylvania. 

For more details circle No. 40! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Work Gloves: 

Colorful catalog features company’s line 
of coated fabric work gloves. Various styles 
are illustrated and reviewed. Among the 
glove types featured are neoprene and viny! 
plastic. There is a chemical resistance chart, 
grading performance of various types of 
gloves and handling different chemicals 
Granet Corporation, 19 Loring Drive, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

For more details circle No. 402 
on enclosed return postal card 


Floor Absorbent: 

The safety features of Eagle-Picher Floor 
Dry No. 85 are spelled out in a new Bulletin 
The product’s economic benefits are also 
discussed. Eagle-Picher officials report ac- 
tual tests indicate Floor-Dry 85 covers more 
area per pound because of its light weight 
Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 

For more details circle No. 403 
on enclosed return posta! card 


All-Steel Safety Ladders: 

Eight-page catalog illustrates and describes 
mobile all-steel safety ladder stands. The 
stands are equipped with special ball bear- 
ing casters, which retract automatically 
under weight. Height, platform, size, width 
and depth dimensions are stated. Aluminum 
Ladder Co., Dept. 11N, Worthington, Pa 

For more details circle No. 404 
on enclosed return postal card 


“Information for Industry”’: 

A new booklet written especially for safe- 
ty directors and published by E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co. Nine new products and 
services of special interest to those in the 
safety movement are reviewed. Among the 
subjects are dry acid cleaners, fire-retardant 
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treatment, and wood protection. E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., Grasseli Chemical Dept., 
Room N-2533-S, Wilmington 98, Del. 


For more details circle No. 405 
on enclosed return postal card 


Cable Fireproofing: 

A new cable fireproofing tape described 
in a brochure of Johns-Manville Corp., stays 
strong in fire, water, acids, and alkalies. The 
product is designed to protect cables in cir- 
cuits with fast-acting breakers, can also be 
used generally as a fireproofing material. It 
is made of asbestos impregnated with sil- 
icone. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. Fortieth 
St., New York, New York. 


For more details circle No. 406 
on enclosed return postal card 


Face and Eye Protection: 

Catalog No. 35 describes and illustrates 
goggles, glasses, lenses, welding helmets, 
hand and face shields and respirators. Sell- 
strom Mfg. Co., 222 Hicks Road, Palatine, Ill. 


For more details circle No. 407 
on enclosed return postal card 


Floor Maintenance & Safety: 

Your static problems answered in “One 
Little Spark;” a booklet issued by Walter 
G. Legge Co., 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. It supplies authoritative data based 
on Legge’s long experience in the develop- 
ment of anti-static devices for people, 
equipment and machinery. 


For more details circle No. 408 
on enclosed return postal card 


Drum Safety Valve: 

Dangerous explosions can be prevented 
through the use of the Vent-A-Drum Auto- 
matic safety valve described in bulletin 
available from Central Safety Equipment 
Co., 6613 Marsden St., Philadelphia 35, Pa 
Safe storage of flammable liquids is assured 
because the valve allows air to enter or 
escape the container. 


For more details circle No. 409 
on enclosed return postal card 


Welding Screen: 

Literature describes a new portable weld- 
ing screen called “Porto-Screen” produced 
by Frommelt Industries, is being marketed 
in kit form. The kit contains hinges, tees, 
treated fabric and hooks. The Porto-Screen 
parts can be quickly assembled to form a 
fireproof welding shield. Frommelt Indus- 
tries, 290 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

For more details circle No. 4/0 
on enclosed return postal card 


Air Compressor Lubricant: 
Spiral-bound booklet 16 pages discusses 


savings in air compressor maintenance cost 
and greater safety from flash fires with use 
of Pydraul AC. Includes interesting illus- 
trations and typical properties tables. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Organics Div. Dept. 
SN, St. Louis 24, Mo. 


For more details circle No. 4l! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Sling Chains: 

Bulletin DH-101 describes properties and 
capabilities of sling chains. Lists seven 
points to consider when ordering; chart 
has working load limits of 2-leg chains. 
Photos of chains, other equipment included. 
American Chain & Cable Co., Bridgeport 
2, Conn. 


For more details circle No. 412 
on enclosed return postal card 


Duo-Washfountains: 

Catalog K-1204 describes newly-designed 
washfountain. Shows easy wall mounting, 
absence of scuff base for floor clearance, 
wide hinged foot treadle to control water 
supply from sprayhead. Dimensions and 
specifications included. Bradley Washfoun- 
tain Co., 2237 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

For more details circle No. 413 
on enclosed return postal card 


Fire Alarm Systems: 

Many types of fire warning systems are 
covered in 48-page, spiral-bound, illustrated 
catalog. Gives information for planning, 
designing, installing, maintenance or ex- 
pansion of systems. Includes photos, dia- 
grams, other data. The Autocall Co., Shelby 
1, Ohio 


For more details circle No. 414 
on enclosed return postal card 


Exhaust Purifiers: 

“Exhaust Fumes are Poison,” is a 4-pager 
on the technical characteristics and typical 
elimination data for three types of catalytic 
purifiers. Applications included stationary 
engines, fork trucks, construction equipment, 
Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Wayne, Pa. 

For more details circle No. 415 
on enclosed return postal card 


“An Answer to Worker Tension”: 

This interesting booklet explains how 
Muzak lessens fatigue, reduces mistakes, 
cuts down idle talk, eases friction and 
quickly repays more than its cost. It shows 
the basic difference between Muzak and 
other kinds of work-music. It charts, for 
instance the effects of Muzak upon the key- 
punch operators and ‘verifier operations of 
one of the world’s largest insurance com- 
panies. It takes you inside the Muzak sys- 
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tem; shows how Muzak creates, transmits 
and protects its $10,000,000 treasury of 
especially programmed work-music. Muzak 
Corp., 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 416 
on enclosed return postal card 


Two-Way Weed Control: 

Designed primarily to prevent weed 
growth before it takes place, this new 
herbicide can also be used effectively after 
weed emerges. Known as Simizan 50W, the 
new compound reaches maximum activity 
on germinating weeds, acting entirely 
through roots. Detailed information on its 
many applications may be obtained from 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals Div., Geigy 
Chemical Corp., Ardsley, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 417 
on enclosed return postal card 


Measures Radiation: 

Should a bomb fall it is vital to know 
the degree of contamination by gamma and 
beta rays. Available are a remote area 
gamma monitor and a gamma-beta portable 
survey meter. Literature gives full details. 
Riggs Nucleonics Co., 716 North Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 


For more details circle No. 418 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Equipment: 

Colorful brochure illustrates and describes 
safety goggles, spectacles and lenses. Hel- 
mets and face shields. Protective clothing. 
Safety (hard) hats. Portable oxygen re- 
suscitator units. Bellows (air) portable re- 
suscitators. Air Reduction Sales Co., 150 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 419 
on enclosed return postal card 


“Hazard Finder”: 

The Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
have made available a booklet, “Hazard 
Finder’ which helps you locate the hidden 
probabilities of electrically-ignited explo- 
sions in any hazardous area! Thirteen vital 
check questions, with evaluations of your 
answers based on the latest findings of the 
National Protection Association. 


For more details circle No. 420 
on enclosed return postal card 


Audiometer: 

A portable audiometer developed by Bel- 
tone Hearing Aid Co., Audiometer Div., 
2900 West 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill, is de- 
scribed in detail in new literature. The de- 
vices’ accuracy, ease of operation, light 
weight, and low cost are cited. 


For more details circle No. 421 
on enclosed return postal card 


Hand Cleaner: 

A creamy hand cleaner know as “Go-Jo” 
is featured in a new folder prepared by 
Gojer, Inc., Box 991, Akron, Ohio. Rugged 
cleaning quality combined with gentleness 
that will not harm the skin. The cleaner 
may be used with or without water. 

For more details circle No. 422 
on enclosed return postal card 


Washroom Advisory Service: 

Available without charge to building man- 
agement, architects, commercial and indus- 
trial property owners, this services makes 
analysis of present facilities to evaluate 
maintenance costs, lighting, ventilation, 
heating, traffic flow patterns, etc., with the 
objective of achieving maximum economy. 
Described in booklet and catalog form. 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


For more details circle No. 423 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Links: 


Bulletins introduces new safety link for 
use with cranes operating on or near high 


Natienal Safety News, May, 1958 


voltages. Links are rated at same working 
loads as hooks they support, from ‘4@- to 
25-tons, and di-electric strength from 1 to 
50KV. Fatality through cranes contacting 
high voltage lines can be avoided through 
use of this insulated safety link. E. D. 
Bullard Co., Sausalito, Calif. 


For more details circle No. 424 
on enclosed return postal card 


Automatic Detection Systems: 

Illustrated bulletin shows latest equipment 
based on the principles of automation. 
Operated on standard 115 or 220 volt AC 
power these systems are designed for use 
in various public institutional and indus- 
trial buildings. Notifier Corp., 239 S. 11th 
St. Lincoln, Nebr. 


For more details circle No. 425 
on enclosed return postal card 


Self-Sticking Markers: 

Multi-color booklet illustrates plastic- 
coated industrial markers, with a multitude 
of uses including pipe and cable marking, 
aisle, bin, area and column designating. 
Also featured are non-conductive conduit 
and voltage markers and easily-read, all- 
purpose numbers and letters. W. H. Brady 
Co., 727 W. Glendale Ave., Milwaukee 9, 
Wis. 

For more details circle No. 426 
on enclosed return postal card 


Fiber Glass Welding Helmets: 

Brochure introduces line of white fiber 
glass welding helmets, including lift and 
stationary front models. Gives complete 
charts on types of shades best suited to 
many brazing, cutting and welding opera- 
tions. American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 


For more details circle No. 427 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Messages: 

Literature concerning the usefulness and 
value of paper cups labelled with safety 
messages is offered by the manufacturer, 
U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield 2, Mass. The 
cups are available in various sizes and styles. 

For more details circle No. 428 
on enclosed return postal card 


Linemen’s Equipment: 

Linemen’s tools, equipment and apparel 
are described in detail within a new W. M. 
Bashlin Co. Catalog. Illustrations are used 
to advantage. This 60-page booklet provides 
a complete rundown on the Bashlin Line. 
W. M. Bashlin Co., Grove City 3, Pa. 


For more details circle No. 429 
on enclosed return postal card 


Explosion-Proof Floor Machine: 
Bulletin introduces the Hild Model CX, 

first and only explosion-proof floor machine 
UL listed for Class 1, Group D, and Class 
2, Group G. Plants, refineries and mills 
with explosive atmospheres will be espe- 
cially interested. The manufacturer has a 
selection of static conductive brushes for 
scrubbing, polishing and dry scaping. A 
three-gallon tank on the handle converts 
the unit for fast floor-scrubbing. Hild 
Floor Machine Co., 1217 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

For more details circle No. 430 

on enclosed return postal card 


Dockboards: 

Magnesium dockboards equipped with 
safety curbs and special anti-slippage locks 
are reviewed in literature of Magnesium 
Co. of America, Materials Handling Div., 
East Chicago 4, Indiana. Magnesium is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the weight of 
steel, and thus lifting strains are alleviated. 


For more details circle No. 43! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Eliminate Floor Hazards: 

Florco and its role in elimination of floo: 
hazards are covered in literature and sam 
ples available from the Floridin Co., Dept. 
T., P. O. Box 989, Tallahassee, Fla. The 
product can be applied to any type floo 
and will absorb liquids of all kinds. Florco 


materials of its type to meet Armed Forces 
specifications and be approved by the 
Underwriter’s Laboratories. 

For more details circle No. 432 

on enclosed return postal card 


Floor Mats: 

Floor mats-types to be used under various 
conditions, and their replacement—are out- 
lined in A. N. Brabrook, Inc., literature. 
The importance of the product as a pre- 
ventive safety tool is emphasized. A. N. 
Brabrook, Inc. 552 West 53rd St., New York, 
7 

For more details circle No. 433 
on enc return postal card 


Protective Creams: 

Literature citing the specific uses for the 
skin-cote line of industrial protective 
creams has recently been issued by Boyer- 
Campbell Co., 6548 St. Antoine, Detroit 2, 
Mich. Available sizes and their respective 
prices are also covered. 

For more details circle No. 44 « 
on enclosed return postal card 


Fire Pumps: 

A selection chart designed to help fire- 
fighters choose a Barnes portable or fixed 
emergency pumping unit best suited to 
their requirements is contained in a new 
catalog Sheet No. 348 available from 
Barnes Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
The information sheets give specifications 
on the company’s complete line of pumps 
for broad fire-fighting applications. 

For more details circle No. 435 
on enclosed return postal card 


Use and Care of Wire Rope: 

75 pages of useful information on how 
to select and use wire rope to get best 
service. Refer to General Information sec- 
tion of 190-page, G-16 Wire Rope Manual 
which also contains strengths and data on 
Wire Rope, Slings, and Cable Assemblies. 
Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

For more details circle No. 436 
on enclosed return postal card 


How To Select a Fire Extinguisher: 
This Reference Guide outlines three basic 
classes of fire—A, B, and C. It also lists seven 
different types of portable fire extinguishers. 
Arrangement of the chart is such that quick 
guidance is obtained on which type of fire 
extinguisher is best to use in fighting the 
three types of fires. For example, the chart 
shows that a carbon dioxide portable fire 
extinguisher can be used on burning gas- 
oline or oil, but if extinguishers contain 
soda, acid or water, it will spread liquid 
fires. It also shows that dry-chemical fire 
extinguishers can be used on live electrical 
fires, but foam extinguishers should not. 
Fire Equipment Manufacturers Assoc., Suite 
759, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

For more details circle No. 437 

on enclosed return postal card 


Industrial Weighing, Load 
Measuring and Recording 
Instruments: 

Bulletin M-15 describes Martin-Decker's 
entire line of industrial weighing, load 
measurement and recording instruments, 
including Sensater Crane Scales, Lift 
Truck Weight Indicators, Tension and Com- 
pression Load Cell Systems, Crane Weight 
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Indicators, Dynamometers and Tensiometers 
Martin Decker Corp., Long Beach 7, Calif 


For more details circle No. 438 
on enclosed return postal card 


“LS” Limit Switches: 

This four-page data sheet describes the 
complete line of small-size, 2-circuit, limit 
switches which have the capacity to handle 
electrical loads usually assigned to much 
larger limit switches. Actuator versions 
covered are: the roller arm, flush-mounted 
roller arm, low force rod, flexible coil- 
spring, in-line plunger and roller-plunger 
Rated electrically at 10-amperes, 120, 240 
or 480 vac, the roller-arm type, for example, 
measures less than five inches in height 
Photographs, dimensional and line draw- 
ings, characteristics, electrical ratings and 
price information are included in this new 
data sheet. Micro Switch, Freeport, Il. 


For more details circle No. 439 
on enclosed return postal card 


“Invest in Safety and Economy”: 

New ladder catalog contains 24 pages of 
information on “Gold Medal’ wood and 
aluminum step, single and extension lad- 
ders and accessories, including trestles; 
ladder jacks, hooks, irons, feet, etc., for 
plant maintenance men, sub-contractors 
and contractors. Gives details on care and 
use of ladders and how they are made for 
greater safety, efficiency and economy. The 
Patent Scaffolding Co. Inc., 38-21 Twelfth 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 440 
on enclosed return postal card 


For Industrial Safety: 

Willson Products Division of the Ray-O- 
Vac Company has issued a new descriptive 
catalog showing the firms full line of per- 
sonnel safety equipment. Lens properties 
and materials and frame construction and 
sizing and fitting in addition to product 
descriptions showing individual components 
and parts are explained. Particular atten- 
tion is called to these new Willson safety 
equipment items added during the past 
year; No. 100 series Monogoggle, No. 600A 
MonoMask Respirator; AF & AFS Metal 
Frame Spectacles; Improved Phenolic Su- 
per-Tough Hats and Caps; Quilted Winter 
Liners WL5 and WL6; Gorsgles with attach- 
ments for Hard Caps; and F7 Shape Lens 
Contour-Specs. Willson Products Division, 
Ray-O-Vac Co., 212 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 


For more details circle No. 44! 
on enclosed return postal card 


“Cleaning of Electric Motors”: 

Fine Organics, Inc., maker of F.O.-128 
and many other Safe-Tee Solvents, offers 
free for the asking, an informative bulletin 
on “The Cleaning of Electric Motors.” Read- 
ers will find information on such subjects 
as: Procedures for Cleaning Motors and 
Generators, Hazards Present when Using 
Solvents, How to Select a Safe, Efficient 
Solvent. It is written interestingly and 
succinctly. Fine Organics, Inc., 211 E. 19th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 442 
on enclosed return postal card 


Wire Rope Sling Order Form: 

A new wire rope sling order form, copy- 
righted and published by Lowery Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago, sling manufacturers, takes 
all guesswork out of sling ordering. You 
don’t have to be an expert or highly ex- 
perienced in ordering wire-rope slings in 
order to get exactly the sling you need. 
Simply answering six basic questions gives 
Lowery Brothers all information necessary 
to the manufacturer of the right type of 
sling to do your job. Safety factors, fit- 
tings, hoisting angle, diameter of wire rope 
—all are taken into consideration automati- 
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cally. However, the experienced sling pur- 
chaser will find that this form speeds and 
simplifies his specifications for the type of 
slings required. Complete information con- 
cerning single part, sling capacities, fitting 
sizes and strengths, and sling angle load 
chart are shown on back of the form. High- 
light of the new form is a series of drawings 
at the bottom. Beside each sling are other 
pictures of individual fittings. To get ex- 
actly the right sling you want, it’s merely 
a question of drawing lines from the pic- 
tures of fittings to the type of sling you 
want, ending lines at each point specific 
fittings are desired. Lowery Bros., Inc., 
9332 S. Anthony Ave., Chicago 17, III. 


For more details circle No. 443 
on enclosed return postal card 


Brulin’s Safety-Solv: 

A new technical data sheet on Brulin’s 
Safety-Solv all-purpose industrial degreaser 
is now available on request from the man- 
ufacturer, Brulin & Co. Inc., 2939 Columbia 
Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Anyone having 
maintenance problems of keeping machin- 
ery, parts and equipment degreased without 
hazardous or flammable solvents, will find 
this brochure on Safety-Solv informative 


For more details circle No. 444 
on enclosed return postal card 


“Centrifugal Pumps—Their 
Evaluation and Selection”: 

A 6-page technical article deals with the 
proper selection of Centrifugal Pumps. The 
article explains the correct method of su- 
perimposing process system and pump hy- 
draulic characteristic data to select correct 
and most economical-size pumps. The an- 
alysis also illustrates; the considerations of 
future process expansion, the pitfalls of 
conventional safety factors, pressure dis- 
tribution within a circuit and whether or 
not the system is critical regarding exact 
head data calculations. There are also pump 
features and impeller design suggestions for 
pumping corrosive and erosive media. Cen- 
trifugal Pump Dept., Ampco Metal, Inc., 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


For more details circle No. 445 
on enclosed return postal card 


“How To Be a Wire Rope Expert”: 

A new 16-page illustrated booklet on 
“How to be a Wire Rope Expert,”’ designed 
for everyone who buys, sells or uses wire 
rope, describes in easily understandable 
language the basic principles governing the 
selection of the proper rope construction 
for any job. To match the right rope to 
the job, there are five factors to be con- 
sidered: 1. Strength; 2. Resistance to bend- 
ing and vibrational fatigue; 3. Resistance 
to abrasion; 4. Resistance to crushing; 5 
Reserve strength. A rope can be made that 
excels in any one of these, but when addi- 
tional factors must be present, as is usually 
the case, the rope would be totally un- 
satisfactory. It is necessary, therefore, to 
attain the best possible balance of the var- 
ious qualities required to do the job. The 
booklet describes these factors in detail and 
shows how they can be balanced by the 
best possible efficiency regardless of the 
application. Also illustrated is an ingenious 
device called the D/d ratio for determin- 
ing the best relationship of rope size to 
sheave or drum size. By this ratio it is 
sometimes possible to determine that a 
smaller sheave can be used with a different 
rope construction without affecting rope 
life. The more popular wire rope con- 
structions are then described, together with 
lists of typical applications for which they 
are best suited. Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc., 2727 Hamilton Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 

For more details circle No. 446 
on enclosed return postal card 


Crane Control: 

Bulletin 9100 is a manual on the selec- 
tion and application of de crane control. 
Beginning with an explanation of the basic 
de hoist circuit, the manual continues 
through bridge and trolley motions and in- 
cludes detail coverage of the components 
which make up crane control systems. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to the need for and 
functioning of various safety and protective 
features. Also includes specifications, per- 
formance curves, component lists, tables of 
dimensions and other details of Clark dc 
crane control systems and components. The 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


For more details circle No. 447 
on enclosed return postal card 


Fire Extinguishing Equipment: 

A new 8-page brochure which describes 
and illustrates carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guishing systems, fire detection equipment, 
ultrasonic and photo-electric burglar detec- 
tion systems, and contains a chart outlin- 
ing the suitability of portable fire extin- 
guisher for use on various types of fires has 
been announced by Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., 
675 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


For more details circle No. 448 
on enclosed return postal card 


Clinical Use of Gauztex: 

This booklet has been prepared especially 
for doctors and nurses. It is designed to 
show how the many advantages to be ob- 
tained through the use of Gauztex—the 
Sterile “Wrap-Around” Bandage in first- 
aid and other bandaging. Since Gauztex 
will not adhere to anything but itself, it 
has to be applied as a “Wrap-Around” 
bandage, and is easily and quickly applied. 
General Bandages, Inc., Morton Grove, IIL. 


For more details circle No. 449 
on enclosed return postal card 


Rescue Kit: 

A rescue kit folder has been prepared by 
H. K. Porter Inc., to describe its RK-4 
rescue kit. Equipment includes a 74 -ton 
hydraulic jack and 48 versatile attachments. 
H. K. Porter Inc., 74 Foley St., Somerville, 
Mass. 

For more details circle No. 450 
on enclosed return postal card 


Emergency Eye Washfountains: 
Emergency eye and face washing foun- 

tains are highlighted in a bulletin issued 
by Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 1443 Fourth 
St., Berkeley 10, Calif. These fountains 
flood contaminated face areas with water 
and often provide instant relief, the liter- 
ature points out 

For more details circle No. 45! 

on enclosed return postal card 


Packaged Air Sets: 

Packaged air sets for automation and 
safety are detailed and illustrated in bulle- 
tin available from A. Schraeder’s Son, 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. Press control and ejec- 
tion system operators are protected by the 
sets, which compel operators to keep both 
hands in safe use during press operation. 


For more details circle No. 452 
on enclosed return posta! card 


“The Control of Dermatitis 


in Industry”: 

—is the title of a 24-page booklet pub- 
lished by West Chemical Products, Inc., 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
The program outlined in the booklet for 
prevention and contro] of industrial derma- 
titis is based on extensive hygienic research 
and experience. 


For more details circle No. 453 
on enclosed return postal card 


National Safety News, May, 1958 








Safety Messages: 

Workers can be reminded of safety's im- 
portance through the use of match books, 
containing safety messages. Messages in- 
clude both on-the-job and off-the-job safe- 
ty The manufacturers have prepared 
literature reviewing its “safety design pro- 
grams.’ Universal Match Corp., P. O. Box 
5841, 400 Paul St., St. Louis, Mo. 


For more details circle No. 454 
on enclosed return postal card 


Sirens and Lights: 

Warning signals for cranes and shop 
trucks are described and illustrated in Cat- 
alog 100. Sirens and lights are capable of 
saving lives as well as expense, the catalog 
reminds. Federal Sign and Signal Corp., 
8725 S. State St., Chicago, Ill 

For more details circle No. 455 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Signs: 

Preventive safety is underscored in com- 
pany’s new catalog, which details the firm’s 
line of more than 2,000 stock wordings. In 
addition, of course, special signs are made 
to order. Ready Made Sign Co. Ine., 115 
Worth St., New York, N. Y 


For more details circle No. 456 
on enclosed return postal card 


Fume Collector: 

Bulletin No. 37E discusses a method of 
stopping welding fumes at their source. 
The bulletin also discusses the direct bene- 
fits of fume abatement in terms of safety, 
increased production, and satisfactory per- 
sonnel relations. Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 3885 
N. Palmer St., Milwaukee, Wis 


For more details circle No. 457 
on enclosed return postal card 


Swivel Fittings: 

Miller ball-bearing swivel fittings, used 
as connectors for cables, chains and ten- 
sion rods, are fully studied in a 40-page 
technical summary booklet from General 
Machine & Welding Works, Inc., 1100 E. 
2nd St., Pomona, Calif. A complete speci- 
fication table is included. A question-and- 
answer page provides additional data on 
the equipment and its use 


For more details circle No. 458 
on enclosed return postal card 


Skin Cream: 

An invisible coating of Kerodex barrier 
cream may be the answer to skin irritation 
prob'ems for your workers. It’s particu- 
larly useful against irritation from epoxy 
resins and amine hardeners, “dope” sol- 
vents, and cutting oils. Literature gives full 
details. Ayerst Laboratories, 22 East 40th 
St., New York. 16, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 459 
on enclosed return postal card 


Eye Protective Equipment: 

A catalog of “Eye Savers’’ products con- 
tains many new developments, among them 
are new ideas in goggle ventilation. They 
are goggle covers and made of soft vinyl 
plastic, that can also be used in welding 
goggles. Other new developments are safety 
spectacles with high impact protection, and 
“clip-ons” that can be worn over prescrip- 
tion glasses. Watchmoket Optical Co., 232 
W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


For more details circle No. 460 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Tank Car Platforms: 

Booklet describes and illustrates “Neco” 
Safety Platforms for loading and unload- 
ing all fluid products from tank cars and 
tank trucks. The booklet illustrates four 
basic types of platforms manufactured by 
the company. Safety is the dominating 
feature of the manufacturer's devices, and 


National Safety News, May, 1958 


according to the manufacturer, there has 
never been an accident recorded at a spot 
protected by a “Neco” Safety Tank Car 
Platform. Nichols Engineering Co., 3816 
Grand Ave., Chicago 51, Il. 


For more details circle No. 46! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Tread Plate 

Applications and fabricating data are 
given in eight-page booklet on abrasive 
tread plate. Includes table of design data 
and sketches of suggested safety applica- 
tions for this non-skid, corrosion-resistant 
flooring material. Aluminum Company of 
America, 1671-F, Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 


For more details circle No. 462 
on enclosed return postal card 


Overhead Doors 

Two bulletins—No. 92 has 12 pages on 
wood-type overhead rolling doors; No. 93 
devotes 24 pages to steel types, including 
fire doors and grills. Construction details, 
manual and electric drives are covered in 
both. Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1720 Fields Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


For more details circle No. 463 
on enclosed return postal card 


Lens Cleaning Tissues: 

New 4-page folder describes chemically 
treated No-Fog Lens Cleaning Tissues which 
clean and fog-proof with plain water. Non- 
abrasive and may be used on glass or plas- 
tic. Prices and many uses are listed. Carhoff 
Co., 11706 Kinsman Road, Cleveland 20, 
Ohio. 

For more details circle No. 464 
on enclosed return postal card 


Barrel-Lift: 

Catalog pages describing Morse Barrel- 
Lift, Model 80, for raising, transporting, 
rotating, tilting and draining a fully loaded 
55-gallon steel drum. On reverse side of 
page, the Model 85 Drum-Karrier is de- 
scribed and illustrated. Demonstrates the 
safest and most dependable method of 
moving and hoisting 55-gallon drums via 
monorail and crane. Morse Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 727 West Manlius St., East Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 465 
on enclosed return postal card 


Alloy Steel Chain: 

Illustrated Bulletin No. 13, 16 pages, pre- 
sents “How To Do It” information on 
Steel Chain, Slings, Sling Hooks — from 
ordering to care, use and inspection. Con- 
tains diagrams, charts and tables on stand- 
ard and special styles of steel chain and 
attachments, and their sizes, weights and 
working load limits under many condi- 
tions. S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Inc., Box 
509, Hammond, Ind. 


For more details circle No. 466 
on enclosed return postal card 


Ears and Industry: 

This 6-page folder is a discussion of 
industrial hearing loss and a program for 
minimizing it. The folder discusses “What 
Is Noise”’—“What Sound Levels Are In- 
jurious to the Ear”—‘“Why Audiometric 
Testing’’—“What Is Audiometric Testing’ 
—“How to Set Up a Testing Program”— 
“Types of Hearing Loss.” The Maico Co., 
Inc., 21 N. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

For more details circle No. 467 
on enclosed return postal card 


Relgrit Non-Skid Abrasive 
Ladder Rungs 

A four-page brochure describing the uses 
and advantages of Relgrit non-skid abra- 
sive ladder rungs which last as long as 
steel and provide safe footing on ladders 
even when they are wet or oily. Baked 


into the surface of the ladder rungs, the 
Relgrit abrasive surface is manufactured 
by Reliance Steel Products Company, Post 
Office Box 510, McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
which furnishes rungs for every type of 
ladder, permanent and detachable telephone 
pole steps and anchored ladders. 

For more details circle No. 468 

on enclosed return postal card 


Grinding Wheel Guards: 

Brochure describes various type guards 
for shaft equipment, angle grinders, sanders, 
polishers and other wheel grinders. The 
guards feature protection with adequate 
wheel exposure. Morrison Products, Inc., 
16816 Waterloo Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


For more details circle No. 469 
on enclosed return postal card 


Rubber Gloves: 

Catalog WR-656-75-J, 16-pages, describes 
and illustrates industrial gloves and finger 
cots of rubber, latex, Neoprene, Buna-N, 
and plastic. Tells how to select gloves. 
Tables show suitability of gloves for variety 
of materials. The Wilson Rubber Co., 1200 
Garfield Ave., S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 


For more details circle No. 470 
on enclosed return postal card 


Underfoot Safety: 

Folder, well-illustrated, presents traction 
problems and tells how to solve them. Pro- 
motes safety through sure footing on wet, 
dry or oily surfaces. Describes uses on many 
danger spots, plus ease of application. 
American Abrasive Metals Co., 460 Coit St., 
Irvington, N. J. 


For more details circle No. 47! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Gum Solvent “’B”: 

Six-page folder describes solvent that 
flushes lube or hydraulic systems while 
machine operates. The folder gives com- 
plete “where to use” and “how to use” 
directions, with emphasis on the plant 
safety feature this being a non-petroleum 
solvent. E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 West 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Penna. 


For more details circle No. 472 
on enclosed return postal card 


First Aid Kits: 

Wide variety of first aid kits for general 
and specific uses covered in this bulletin. 
Diagrams show how to use various medica- 
tions and bandages. Pac-Kit Co. 175 
Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


For more details circle No. 473 
on enclosed return postal card 


Padlocks for Industrial Protection 

Catalog 56, 20 pages, features descriptions 
of padlocks to meet every need, with ac- 
tual size illustrations of entire line. Special 
long shackle padlocks are included, as well 
as super security padlocks which have an 
extra short shackle clearance of 4% inch, 
and many others. Master Lock Co., Milwau- 
kee 45, Wis. 


For more details circle No. 474 
on enclosed return postal card 


Battery Manual 

Battery selection techniques are empha- 
sized in 20-page Bulletin 210, a revised 
edition of this manufacturer’s manual on 
storage batteries for stand-by power, emer- 
gency lighting and switch gear applications. 
A discussion of charging equipment and 
simplified battery maintenance procedure is 
included. Storage Battery installation pro- 
cedures are described and illustrated by 
photos. Exide Industrial Div., The Electric 
Storage Battery Co., P.O. Box 8109, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


For more details circle No. 475 
on enclosed return postal card 





Circle Item No. 117—Reader Service Card 





MOACT-RESIST ANT 
Ss 


New C&E No. 7025-RG heavy 
duty, water-tight extension 
light has new type grounding 
plug and grounded portable 
lamp guard to prevent shock 
and promote safety. 


For Dependability and Safety—C & E 


Sinee 1918, C & E safety electrical equipment has 

served many industries well. All C & portable 

lamp guard handles, attachment plugs, sockets and 
connector bodies are made of 
high grade oil-resistant Neo- 
prene compound. We specialize 
in heavy duty rubber cord sets 
and extension lights. 
Our Engineering 
will be glad to design special 
items. Ask on your letterhead 
for Catalog 53-N. 


Department 








1660 HAYDEN AVE., CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


© Reduce traf- 
c accidents at 
lind corners 


also at load- 
ng platforms. 


@ Utility design 

@ Enables Optional In- 
stallation on coun- 
ters, posts, walls, 
ceilings, etc. 


Heavy Guage STEEL BRACKET: 
@ Adjustable to height 
and position 


(Furnished only on the 26” 
@ Easily installed in | 
ROK 


diameter mirror) 
minutes secr 





Traffic Safety Mirrors ore 

aveilable in Convex or 

Filet gloss. All have o 

Yellow and Black Safety 
Border. 


Stripe b 
Round Convex Mirror Sizes 
13” © 18” © 26” © 36” 
Flat Mirror Sizes 
6"x14" = 14"x18" 
other special sizes to order 
(Available in Unbreckoble 
Metal Mirrors) 


aia SILVER & Company 


Justrial Use 

















2 Lox c Newark 3,N. J 
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Index to Advertisers 


A comprehensive Classified Safety Product Index and a Directory 
of Safety Equipment Sources appear in the March, 1958 Issue. 


When writing them, please mention NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 








A 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Abrasive Metals Co. . 
American Biltrite Rubber Co. 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
American Industrial Safety 

Equipment 
American Optical Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. . 
Ampco Metal, Inc. ... 
Ansul Chemical Co. 


Bashlin, W. M., Co. : 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Benson & Assoc. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Blackmer Pump Co. 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 

Brady, W. H., Co. 

Bullard, E. D., Co. 


Charleston Rubber Co. . 

Chicago Eye Shield Co. 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 
Chicago Watchclock 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. .. 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 
Coppus Engineering Co. 

Cunningham, M. E., Co. 


D 

Dameron Enterprises, Inc. . 
Davenport, A. C., & Son, Inc. 
Davis Emergency Equipment Co. 
Detex Watchclock Corp. 7 
DeWalt Div., American Machine & 

Foundry j 
Dockson Corp. 
Dow Chemical Corp. 
DuPont, E. I. De Nemeuss & ‘Co. 


Eagle Mfg. Co. 

Eagle Picher Co. 

Ellwood Safety Appliance Co. 

Employers Mutual of Wausau 

Ericson Mfg. Co. 

Exide Industrial Div., 
Storage Battery 


Electric 


Federal Sign & Signal Co. . 
Finnell Systems, Inc. . 
Floridin Co. 

Foam-X Co. 

Frontier Bronze Corp. 

Fyr Fyter Co. 


Gets-A-Lite Co. 
Gro-Cord Rubber Co. 


Hansson, Elof, Inc. 

Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 

Holt Mfg. Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Huntington Laboratories Inc. 
Hy-Test Div., International Shoe Co. 


I 
Industrial Products Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 


Iron Age Div., H. Childs & Co. 


J 
Jackson Products Div., Air Reduction 
Sales Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. ........ 
Johnson Ladder Shoe Co. . 


164 


9-10-11-12 


76-104 


74 
1.B.C. 


.110 


127 


16 


5 

155 
69 
59-113 


153 
126 
152 
117 
180 


146 


140 
166 
151 
165 
153 


Jomac, Inc. , : 
Junkin Safety Appliance Co. 
Justrite Mfg. Co. 

K 
Kaar Engineering Corp. 
Kidde, Walter, & Co. 


L 
Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 
Lightfoot Co., Inc. 

M 
Macwhyte Co. ee. 
McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div. 
McDonald, B. F., Co. 
Medical Supply Co. 
Merrill Brothers . ; 
Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Modern Machine Tool Co. 


N 
National Disinfectant Co. 
National Safety Council 
Oo 
Onox, Inc. . 116 
Osborn Mfg. Co. 145 


P 
Pac-Kit Co. . 159 
Packwood, G. H., Mfg. Co. 115 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc. 103 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Prairie State Products Co. 
Proto-Tool Co. 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 

Ge evs biaiew 4 


131-132-133-134 


142-143-146- 


R 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc. 
Riegel Textile Corp. 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 
Rose Mfg. Co. 


Safeguard Mfg. Co. .. 

Safety Box Toe Co. 

Safety First Supply Co. . 

Safety Tower Ladder Co. 

Schrader’s, A., Son 

Scott Aviation Corp. 

Silver, Fred, Co. 

Singer Glove Co. 

Standard Industrial Products Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 

Stephenson Corp. 

Stonehouse Signs, Inc. 

Surgical Mechanical Research, tec 
+ 

Halsey W., Co. 

Chain Co. 


Taylor, 
Taylor, S. G., 
Tokheim Corp. 

U 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 


U. S. Borax & Chemical Comp. 
Pacific Coast Co., Div. . 


U. S. Envelope Co. 
U. S. Safety Service Co. 
U. S. Treasury 

Vv 
Vacuum Can Co. 

w 
Washington Products Co. 
Watchmoket Optical Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Wilder Mfg. Co. 
Wilkins Co., Inc. .. 
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ow it works - 

inted below are two identical Reader Service post- 
irds—the bottom one for your use; the top one for 
ater readers of the issue. All advertisements, New 
afet pment announcements and Trade Publica- 








se the READER SERVICE POSTCARD 


to obtain more information on... 
; Advertised Products © New Safety Equipment 






® Trade Literature 


tion listings carry item numbers corresponding to the 
numbers printed on the cards, Just circle the numbers 
of the items you want to know more about, and send 
us the postage-free card. We'll ask the manufacturer 








rtised Products 


>quipment and serv- 












es t ll help you solve ac- 
problems in your plant. 

tea making a “mental 

rte » sure you get full 
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an ad, it will be 
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x4 arrow. Cover posi- 
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shown in the special section 

be carefully reviewed. 

aly products or news 
rthy improvements in existing 

jipment are considered eli- 





this section. 









rade Publications 





slogs, brochures, spec 





eets and booklets—a wealth 
h terature—describing 
uipment and services that will 
st yo comparing before 


>u can build a valu- 
equipment refer- 
h these free publi- 





PORTANT—Be sure to fill in 
uri organization and 





iress in the space provided 
this side of the postcard. 
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Che advertising pages of the CNews 


... your guide to products of importance 
and help to your plant safety program 


Keep up-to-the-minute on al! the latest advances 
in industrial safety products and services through 
the advertising pages and new safety equipment 
features in the NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS. 

Should you want additional information or special 
consultation on your specific problems, don’t hesitate 
to write to the manufacturers. They welcome your 


oe will answer your questions without 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
products advertised or mentioned in the editorial 
features, staff engineers and technicians review all 
product information in an effort te determine that 
descriptions and performance claims are accurate. It 
should not be construed, however, that commercial 
products are approved or endorsed by the National 


Safety Council. 


Before you mail your 
Reader Service 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
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CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


LOOK 
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the ADVERTISING 
pages 

the NEW SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT section 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 834 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


the TRADE PUBLI- 
CATION section 
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Reader Service Department 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Make sure all the items you 
want to know more a 

are circled . . . check to 
make sure your name, or- 
ganization, and address are 
printed on the reverse side 
of the postcard . . . THEN 
mail it today. 
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ASK your distributor 
to show you his com- 
plete line of CESCO 
head and eye pro- 
tective equipment. 
There’s a CESCO dis- 
tributor located in 
most major cities 
coast-to-coast. 


Plastic and Metal Frame 
Glasses These new open-type safety glasses 


give your workers all the features 
they want most...smart styling plus on-the-job utility. 
Long-wearing plastic and metal frame makes them an eco- 
nomica] safety equipment choice because lenses can be 
replaced separately. All-in-one plastic section does dou- 
ble duty as lens rim and Comfort Bridge pad. Provides full 
closure at nose section and is unaffected by skin oils and 
cleaning agents. 


In 2 Sizes « 46 x 39mm (No. 326) 
48 x 41mm (No. 328) 


Shape of Lens « F-7 in clear and anti-glare safety glass 
and clear Cescolite plastic 


4 Bridge Sizes « 20, 22, 24 and 26 mm 





Plastic and Metal Frame Glasses with 
Side Shields 


The No. 336 plastic and 
metal frame glasses offer 
the same outstanding fea- 
tures as the glasses de- 
scribed above plus wire 
mesh side shields. Avail- 
able in 2 sizes: 46x 39mm 
and 48x 41mm. 
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Respirators 


Inventory Saving, Cost Saving AO R-2000 Series 


Respirator 


Yes, with the addition of the NEW R-35* Cartridge (and other car- 
tridges and filters), the AO R-2000 can be quickly converted to one of 
nine respirators for protection against a multitude of dust, gas and vapor 
hazards — singly or in combination. 


AO Sweatbands keep : , 
workers, cool, comfort- American Optical 


able, efficient, prevent COMPANY 
accidents. Check your SAFETY promg? DIVISION 


stock. 


3 
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*Recommended for exposures to low 
concentrations of All Dusts not sig- 
nificantly more toxic than lead and 
Organic Vapors simultaneously. 

Your nearest American Optical pone 
Products Representative can supply you 
Always insist on #& trademar safety 
products. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches in Principal Cities 





